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S PREFACE 


rilHE text for the following translation has been prepared mainly 
from MSS. and lithographed tots of the India Office 
Library, both vvdiieh, by the liberality of the Indian Government, 
can be borrowed by the student for use at home. Amongst these 
MSS. IheTC is one*l\specially remarkable both for its correctness and 
good writing — two qualities wdncli arc often not found together. 

The Commentary is entirely my own, since I have^ound no notes 
of any iiiiportance eith<T in the MSS. or the lithographed texts used. 
As a matter of fact, sej»arate. MSS., which might contain notes, I 
have not seen ; whilst i\ISS. and lithographs of the collected works 
seldom, if ever, contain any. Of separate lithographed texts I have 
seen only a few, and in tliese the sparse notes arc of the most trifling 
descri])tioin In fact, such note.s are seldom of any value, unless 
written as a regular commentary by scholars of established 
reputation. 

The system of tran>literation adopted is as follows : — 

’ — ( when a consoiiant. 

t — the soft dental. 

H • ^ (in Arabic ([notations as “ ih in '' thin 

j -- _ as in'' jar 

eh - ^ as in church 

h rr: _ a dccnlv sounded h 
c ^ 

^ the Gorman " ch 'v 


kh 
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d — \v) the soft dental. 

« - j (ill Arabic quotations transliterated ‘‘ dh for “ th in 

this "). 

2 - t 

zh ---- ; the 8 in “ pleasure 

» — a hard palatal “ s ^ 

I ^ ^ (in Arabic “ d a hard palatal “ d '7* 

t ™ L a hard palatal “ t 

t ii (in Arabic generally pronounced z but sometimes 

or ‘‘th" as in “this"). 

* — ^ a guttural not found in hbiropc'an languages. 

gb ^ something like “ r, rjTasmjk ", 

q ■ -r. j a guttural k ", but now pronounced as gli 

g -- always hard. 

ru - when ])ronounced as in 

V - - ^ in, Arabic and Urdu “ w ". 

V r- ^ unpronounced, as in “ khyastan ", pronounced 

“ khastan ". 

w , when unpronounced in Arabic, as in " ‘Amrw ", 

pronounced " ‘Amr 
h 

a generally a sound between “ a " in “ can " and “ u " 

in “ jug 

i ^ generally sounded as “ e " in “ ten 

' as “ u " in “ bull 


u 
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a ^ 1 when a long vowel, and is sounded as in “ baji 

i — at the end of Arabic words, and aometimes, in the 

middle. 

u = « when j long vowel, as u in “ rule 

\ >rr ^ when a long vowel, as “ i in machine 

su =" ^ as au ” in German ‘‘ aucb but now pronounced as 

o in “ no ”, and sometimes even as “ u 
ai ^ “ ai *’ in ** gait ** (in Urdu ; and in Arabic and Turkish 
ajter a hard consonant, as “ i ” in fire ”). 

In addition to the above vowel sounds, Turkish has the French 
“ u ”, and “ cu ”, and a sound like i ” in “ fir These may be 
represented by ii ”, “ d ” or “ eu ”, and “ ^ ” respectively. 

In conclusion, I have pleasure in oSering a tribute of gratitude to 
my friend the Publisher, whose exceptional enterprise, energy, and 
enlightened appreciation afford a hopeful guarantee for the success 
of the work. « 

I have also to thank Messrs. Austin for the care they have taken 
in the printing of a work requiring great and particular exactitude. 
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^ INTRODUCTION 


"^IZAMl was born about 1141 at Ganja (Elizabethpol) in the 
iA old^irovince of Arran (now part of llussiaii Transcaucasia). 
To this place bis fatlier, a SunriK bar! come to live from the 
district of Tafrish, a de])cndency of Qurn in Jibal, led probably 
by ttie feuds which prevailed between the Sltfahs and Sunnis 
in that district. Ganja was famous for the piety and learning 
of its inhabitants, who were rigid Sunnis, and would not permit 
anyum‘ to settle among them who dilfered froui them in religious 
views. To this iniiuence. no doubt, Nizami owed his early 
tendency towards asceticism and leannng. The former he 
retained all liis life ; the latter lie <]eprecates in his later works 
as of little account to the »Sufi before the knowledge of God, 
which is gained, not by learning, but by following the Sufi path 
under the guidance of a spiritual chief. 

His rigi<l asceticism is attested by, at least, all Persian writers, 
and by his own words, notably, in the tSikatular Ndrna and 
the Haft Pailar, In the former he says that by wine, to 
which he repeatedly alludes, he means the rapture of the 
knowledge and love of God, and protests vehemently that he 
never tasted wine in his life. 

He never, a.s other poets, frequented the courts of kings, but 
was sought out by them, and wrote some of hivS poems at their 
invitation. Dr. William Bacherhs assumption that at the age 
of 40 lie adopted quite a toleraiit attitude towards human nature 
and a moderate indulgence of the senses is based upon a complete 
misapjuehension of a passiige in Nizamts first work, the 
Makhzanu '/-.l.sTur, ‘‘the Treasure-house of Secrets,” in which he 
conceives the word di7, ‘‘heart,” to be used by the poet in the 
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In excuse for giving an exoteric form to the first poem he wrote 
after the Makhzanu H-Asmr^ namely Khusrau and Shiririy he 
says in that poem : — 

Mard chin ‘‘ Makhzanu 1-Asrdr ” ganji^ 

Chi bdgad dar havas bi~nmud ranj^? 

VaAlkin dar jahdn imruz kas nlst 
Ki urd bar havas-ndma{h) havas nht. 

A treasure like the " Makhzan Ixung rnine^ 

Why to a work on passiorrvS sway incline ? 

Yet still there's no one in the worlil to-day 
Who lusts not for a work on passion's sway. 

The treatment of the Makhanu d-Asrdr is absolutely 
original, for though Nizami was well acquainted with the 
Ila^Ihja of SaiuVi, as we see by his allusion to it in a passage 
in the colophon to his own work---striingeIy rnisunderstooti, 
by the way, by Dr. BacluT -* the style he uses is quite ditlerent. 
Sana'i is perhaps more ol)scure and subtle oven than Rfuni, 
but Nizami uses a mode of expression which is rare, though not 
unique, among Persian )H.M‘ts, who, though often obscur<\ are 
generaljy what may be called conventionally obscure. Nizami, 
on the other hand, like many European poets, is unconventionally 
obscure. He employs irnag<*s and metaphors to which tluTc i.s 
no key save in the p<e‘5session of tlie poetic sense and of sound 
judgment. In a poet like Jam!, a great admirer and imitator 
of Nizami, the style, in spite of its frequent <|i:aint conceits, 
is so lucid that we can almost anti(:ij>aie the sense. In Nizami 
wc cannot do so, but have to use our best judgment and 
imagination. 

In his later works Nizslml follows the [>ath of Firdausi, of 
whom he was a great admirer : but ho by no means f(dlows him 
servilely ; in all he wrote we sec the imprint of his own gimius, 
atid a striking originality of thought and cxpn*ssion. In 
Nizami we see Nizami and not Firdausi. lii.s thoughts are 
deeper, his expression is more trenchant, crisp, and epigrammatic, 
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though perhaps often more studied and artificial, and generally 
more obscure and subtle. In plain narrative he is equally 
flowing and perspicuous, wdiilst in situations requiring exalted 
imagination and dramatic force he is superior. In fine, he may 
be considered a gryiter creator than his predecessor. 

Jlis nearer adherence to Firdausi's style in the Sikandar 
Ndrna may be accounted for by the close similarity of the 
subjects of that poem to titose of the Shah Ndma. 

His defects are those common to all Persian poets, who have 
little skill in delineating character, or in inspiring a sense of the 
spirit of nature. Each dilferent character is cast in its own 
conventional mould, and has no individuality, wdiilst the 
depietiug oi nature is also conventional and artificial. Emotional, 
especially pathetic situations, it is true, are often drawn with 
great artistic power, but the expression to which they lead in 
tho.Si‘ afleetcd is not convincing. To enter a little more into 
detail upon these tliree topics, there i.s in the delineation of 
charact(*r an almost total absenc'c of the real, wliilst the ideal 
is repri^sented only by a set, conventional form which is far 
from b(‘ing a ty]K\ The de])icting of nature reveals, it is true, 
the most close and accurate observation, but the images offered 
are fantastic : they are neitluT poetic nor scientific, and convey 
nothing of the spirit of nature such as vre sec it in Shelley and 
Wordsworth. (^)ntrast, for example, Nizami’s description 
of a garden with Sledley's exquisite lines in the Sensitive 
Plant. 

Then, in the expression of tlie rapture, yearning, and sorrow 
of t he lover, taken at least in an exoteric sense, there is nothing 
conviru'ing, such as we find it in th<' impassioned lines of a 
Shak<\s|!eare or a Petrarch. Put then, of course, we must 
remcmb(T that the real sei^se is esoteric, and that a mere synibolic 
suggestion may be sufficient for the mystic. 

The Uaft Paikar is more immediately connected with 
Suflism than any work, of the Panj Ganj except the Makh- 
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tanu %Asrar, It depicts, so far as the esoteric sense is concerned, 
the progress of the Sufi through the seven Stages, symbolized 
by the seven colours which were supposed to belong to the spheres 
of the seven planets, Ni/iimi, however, uses ^ more natural 
^nd satisfactory succession than that oiTered in the Rev. W, H. T. 
Gairdner s The Way of a Mohammedaa Mystic^ in whigh 
the Stages are divided as follows : — 

1st Na/s-i Ammdra, the Soul Depraved. 

2nd Nafs'i Lat%Timay the Soul Accusatory. • 

The two summarized under Shan ah, the Law. 

3rd Nafs-i Mulhanuiy the Soul inspired. 

4th Nafs-i Mutma inmiy the Soul Tranquil. 

Summarized under I'ariqa, the Way. 

5th Nafs-i RCmyOy the Soul God-satisfied, 

6th Nafs-i Marzlydy the Sou! God-satisfying. 

Summarized muler Marifa, the Gnosis, 

7th Nafs-i Sdfiya ra Kamila, the Soul Clarified and Perfect ; 
which embodies Haqiqa, the Truth. 

The 1st Stage is referred to the Moon and the First Day ; 
The 2rid Stage, to Mercury and the Second Day ; 

The 3rd Stage, to Venus and the Third Day ; 

The 4th Stage, to the Sun and the Fourth Day ; 

The 5th Stage, to Mars and the Fifth Day ; 

The Gth Stage, to Jupiter and the Day of Assembly (Friday) ; 
The 7th Stage, to Saturn and the Day of Rest (Sabt), 

Nizami, with more attention to Sufi thought and the old 
mythology, enumerates the Stages as follows : — 

The 1st, as referable to Saturn and Saturday ; 

The 2nd, to the Sun and Sunday ; 

The 3rd, to the iloon and Monday ; 

The 4th, to Mars and Tuesday ; 

The 5th, to Mercury and Wednesday ; 

The 6th, to Jupiter and Thursday ; 

The 7th, to Venus and Friday. 
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The sphere of Saturn is black ; that of the Sun, yellow ; 
of the Moon, silvery-green ; of MarvS, red ; of Mercury, blue ; 
of Jufhter, sandal- wood coloured ; of V^cnus, white. 

Black is natftrally associated with the dark veil between 
the Deity and maft in his undisc iplined state ; white, with 
absohite culourlcjssness of the Deity and his dissociation 
from all hut Himself. 

Tie* *Sfori(j^s if closely studied show these azid the intermediate 
Stages of the Srii'I asj)irant in his progress from the natural 
state of hinnanity, Nd^sul, to that of LHhut^ in which he is merged 
in the Deity ami is of Ili?n. 

It shouhl be observes! that as regards the reference of the 
])lanets to tiie Climes, Nizami follows an arrangement of his 
own, and that in this particular authoritie.s dilfer. 

On account of tlie o-tensibly exoteric nature of tlie work> I have 
found it p<)'^sible to translate it izdo blank verse witliout departing 
in any way from the literal sense of the original. 

With n^gard to the Notes, I have endeavoured to elucidate 
all the lingulstii' dilliculties, and have explained all the historical, 
g<‘ographieal, astrologiail, and other references to the best of 
my abiiily. 

The pn*ss inarks of the India Olfice MSS. used by me towards 
the fixing of a text ha ve probably been altered since, but identificS'- 
tiou should, I tlnnk, be easy. 

The Ilf h(»graphed texts used are indicated by initials. 

Tlie system of transliteration is the same as that employed 
in my translation of the J/asnarL 
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(Inrimlion lo God.) 

• ' 

0 Thou fromVhoru the universe exists, before whom naught 
that being has has l)een ! 

Beginning of all things when things began, and at the end 
the End of everything ! 

0 llaiser of the lofty si)here, of stars Iltumcr, of their meetings 
Orderer ! 

Autfior of (all) the stores of bounteous gifts, of all existent 
things Creative Power ! 

Through Thee are well disposed the affairs of all, 0 All Thyself 
and Author (too) of all ! 

Thou art ; and there is nothing like to Thee — those who are 
wise regard Thee only thus. 

To men of insight Thou art manifest, (though) not in form 
but by Thy giving form. 

All beings by (the principle of) life have life, but this Thy 
Being gives alone (1). 

0 Maker of the universe from naught. Giver of sustenance 
and Cherisher ! 

Thy name, of all names the Beginning, is the first Beginning 
and the latest End. 

First of the First Thou if we reckon back ; Last of the Last, too, 
at the end of things, 

By Thee the b<>ing of all (things) is formed ; to Thee is the 
return of all, to Thee (2). 

To Thy sublimity thought has no path, decadence dust can 
never touch Thy door. 
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Thou wast not born, (t^U) others have been born ; Thou, Thou 
art God, (all) others are (but) air (3), 

The way Thou showest by a single thought ; and dost by one 
fine point facilitate (4)* 

But he whose head’s unfit to bow in prayer, his door is fastened 
up by lock on lock. 

Thou makest dawn ilhiniiner of night, bird to the day, tod 
food to bird Thou giv’st (5). 

Trito the sun and moon Thou hast consigned two (lofty) 
t^nts (in colour) white and black (0). 

Both day and night are travellers on Tliy path, they wear 
the ring of bondage at Thy court (7). 

They do nor good nor ill till Tliou command ; no act perform 
on their authority (S), 

Thou hast enkindird in the brain (the light of) intellect, more 
shining than a lamp. 

But yet with all its keenness 'tis (confined) to its own place, 
’tis sensele.^s as to Thee (9). 

The intellect l)n‘aks down ( 1(>) upon Tliy path ; life passes off in 
efforts to approach (11). 

The soul's a sui>stance, and Tis in our frame, (but yet) no 
person knows where is its place ; 

Thou art no substamnn and Thou hast no plaee ; how can 
distraught conjecture rf-acii to Thee ? 

Thou art a Guid<*, there is no guide to Thee ; in every place 
art Thou, blit hast no place (12). 

We who are of the seven heavens a part, with Thee are 
outside, outside of the seven (13). 

The Universal Intellect attains to Thee, yet still through 
awe looks not at Thee (14). 

0 Thou, -whose helpful favour is required (in turn) by shining 
day and dusky idght, 

Thou (only) art the Alterer of states in every mode (15), save 
Thee none alter states. 

Until Thou wdllest, good or ill is not ; by his own essence no 
one's being is. 
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Thou bringest from and giv’st to stone and clay the fire-hued 
ruby, and the ruby's fire (Ifi). 

* ■ The world, the sky which round the world revolves, before 
Thy door cry out (to men). Hold off (17) ! 

A painter on Ay fanvas every one, but all arc naught, (all) 
deeds are done by Thee (IB). 

How from the stars should good and ill arise, when they are 
helpless before good and ill (19) i 

If the stam gave good fortune Kai~Qubad would have been 
born of an astroioger (20). 

What man who in the stars is learned finds the way by reckoning 
to a treasure hid (21) ? 

Without an intennediary Thou giv’st treasure to him who 
knows not seven from fivt*. 

All fiiio parficiilars which touch the stars, wuth every subtle 
point of sc!en(‘e known 

Fve read, and sought the secret of each page ; when Thee 
I found I washed tln^ pagi'S clean (22). 

I saw the fa(M\s of all turned to God ; 1 saw Thee as that God 
above all (else). 

Thou by Whom lives each (soul) wliero soul there be, Whose 
oven gives each (loaf) wheri' loaf there be. 

Make me by being at Thy door upraised, make me dependent 
not on jieojde's doors. 

Without the nn'ans of others give me bread, 0 Thou Who 
givest food to all who live. 

Since in my youth from Thee and from Thy door I went not 
to the door of any one. 

All to my door did st Thou (vouchsafe to) send — I did not ask, 
(but) Thou didst (always) give. 

Since I liave (now) l)ecome old at Tliy Court, give me Thy 
help from that whieli one should fear (23). 

What w’ords (are thes(‘) ? these words are ilFconceived ; if 
Thou art mine the world entire is mine. 

Thou canst deliver from the world's affairs bewildered me ; 
deliver me (I pray). 
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To whom should I complain ? the Helper, Thou. Accept me, 
for Thou art He who accepts. 

Though many hitiden secrets there may be, the secret of no 
one from Thee is hid (24). 

'Tis heiyt that I from Thee my object(seeV (25) ; 'tis best 
that I to Thee address my words. 

E en if through Thee this aim I gain not, still with no self- 
interest ril accord with Thee. 

If I discourse of secrets to the world I meet \uth scorn, ‘but 
honour, if to Thee (26). « 

Since at Thy door Nizami has arrived, drive him to no one’s 
door away from Thee. 

In lordship give his mind exaltitude by giving him the diadem, 
content (27) ; 

Till at the lime the work is brought to light, he be the wearer 
of a crown though poor (2S). 


In praise of the Ij^rd of fie seol of the Pn)phefs — Map 

if Oil and preset hi, it ! 

The centre of the first encircling line ; the seal of all creation 
at the end (29) ; 

Fresh fruit of garden of the sevm old .-{dieres (3t)) ; of elo»|uence’ 
pearl-necklace centra! pearl (3i) — 

Who is save him of (n>d-assisted mind, Ahmad the Envoy, 
Prophet of the Lord (52) ? 

Sun of the Sphere Divine, and minister of a pure Spiritual 
Egypt, he (33). 

The leader of all leaders leg in truth; truly deservedly the 
leader, he. 

King of the prophets ho by sword and crowm — his sword 
the Law, his crown was the Ascent (31). 

Untaught (35), but cause of the first causes, he (36) ; light of 
the earth, the shadow of God's Throne (37). 

King of the holy Law, establivsher of the (high) throne of 
lordship o’er the earth (38). 
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All beings were a means, the aim was he (39) ; '‘the Praised 
^ his name (40), his envoyship is praised. 

or the first rose which Adam pressed was he the purest part, 
but residue the rost|(41) ; 

And (at) the last revolving of the sky the addrcvss of the 
conclusion he will read (42). 

liis orders and his interdicts are Just, since wrong he interdicts 
and orders ijght. 

And then his f)ridi% not }>ain, in poverty, — note “ poverty 
with treasure such as liis (43) ! 

And then that through him brightest day was shade (44), — 
but shade, wliat nneiris it with the sun conjoined (45) ? 

By right divine in kingly power confirmed the strong maintainer 
of (his) rule was he. 

Who rose (in pride), him did ho cast down low, but took the 
hand of him who (lowly) fell. 

To those of kindly nature he was kind, but harshly treated 
evil-natured men. 

Herti, sword (engaged) with sanguinary rage, there, kindliness 
on mixing salves (intent). 

These were (employed) to comfort the distressed ; his sword 
to punish stone v-iKairtod men (45). 

There where they closed tlie roadway of the Faith, and tied 
the thong of hatred round their waists, 

Behold ! to-day, after so many years, all, (willing), lay the thong 
upon his drum (47). 

Although God chose liim out of (all) the world, and made 
the heavens existent for his sake (48), 

His" eyes, bright with the salve, “ Turned not aside'' (49), a 
garden alien to this garden own (50). 

The blue-clothed sphere's ringdiolders in their ears wear 
rings as slaves (51) for servitude to him (52). 

Select in root and branch his four friends formed the four 
walls of the true Faith's treasure-house (53). 

The pure light of his sight, a grace from God — On the creation 
of him blessings be ! 
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When \m (pure) breath poured musk upon the air, fresh dates 
it scattered from the dry palm-tree* 

With soul such that its increase never ends, a body reaching 
to the sky from earth (54). ^ 

This body from that soul possesses life : all are (but) throne, 
and that is Solomon (55). < 

Ilia miracles fresh dates to the dry spines; to foes hia fresh 
dates spines- a wondrous tiling (5»>) ! ^ 

His nails split for his fingers in two halvestibe apple of the 
(full) moon m his fist (57), 

Though cutting to the apple danger bring, it splits in two the 
nails of enemies (58). 

(His) blessing the Oeator gave to him, fur he the (‘hosen was, 
the Chooser, God. 

On Chooser and on chosen blessings iiu*re than the rotations 
of the azure sphere ’ 


In descriphon of the Ascchshvi <[f his hhjhffess thr chiff of ermled 

When the world could not hold hi.s crown (59) his throne was 
placid upon the h-Vrsh by his Ascent (GO). 

To raise him from a lowly .^tage on high came Gabriel to him 
with (swift) Burrii] (Gl). 

He said, Place on the air your eartliy feet, in order that the 
heavens may be your earth (G2). 

Be for the night of the mo.st sacred house (G3), you, to-night 
guardian of the purest, best (Gt). 

Since I have brought you choi(M*st guardianship, Fve brought 
Buraq to you to be your ste^^d (ft5). 

Mount this Buriq which ha.s the lightning’s speed, to-night 
it is to serve your guardianship (G6). 

Bring your couch o’e^ the sphere, you arc the moon ; let it 
pass oVr the stars, you are the king (67). 

The six directions from (their) seven roots tear, and the nine 
spheres take down from (their) supports (68). 
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Make your steed pass “ Simiik ** upon the sphere (G9), and 
throw your lasso round tlie angels’ heads (70). 

By the locks of your shadow form anew beneath your lofty 
stage the heavens’ locks (71). 

Saints (72) are preoccupied with your affairs ; angels (73) 
expectant of your advent too. 

The beauties of the Egypt of this tract, as e’en with Joseph 
erst, have falien in love (71). 

Arise, that tttey may glance at you, and cut their palms 
together with the oranges (75). 

This is the night of pow'er, the time of prayer: whatever 
you demand you will obtain (76). 

Renew the angels’ carpet (77), pitch your tent upon the 
platform of the Throne, the ‘‘ ‘Arsh ” (78). 

To those who move at night give lamp-like blooms (79); be 
fresh of visage like the garden -ilow»'r3 (80). 

Give to the ‘Arsh's ” eyes light by your light (81) : pass o'er 
and leave afar tlie carpet s tracts (82). 

Assume th<* crown for you've become the king ; rise above all 
for you've l)eeome the head. 

Raise up your head to an exalted state, and by an inroad make 
the iw'O worlds yours (83). 

Deliver from the dust (of earth) your path (84), and to the 
court of Him, Eternal, speed ; 

So that as meed to you for your approach your standard over 
both worlds may be homo (85). 

After Muluarnmad harl in secret heard from Gabriel these 
soul-caressing words, 

His intellect made perfect by the words, he put the rings of 
bondage in his ears (86). 

The one, God's agent in revealing truth ; the other, intellect’s 
in words and lead (87), 

Two agents true custodians of one charge: that, far from 
demons, this, from demon-meu. 

That one brought faithfully the message given ; this one 
conceived the secret of the words ; 
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And in the darkest night through that bright lamp was sealed 
with the impression of his wish (88). 

That honeyed mess^ige heard, he gave his eyes a promise through 
the medium of his ears. ( 

With eagerness of heart, with soul which craved, that one 
unique in beauty briskly rose. 

He turned not from obedience to those words, so that he gained 
proximity to God. # 

Buraq he mounted like a lightning flash : biJ-neath him Anih 
steed, in hand a whip. 

Into the stirrups when he put his feet, Buraq (89), parader 
o’er the height.s, sprang up. 

The wings of peacocks from its feet arose ; above its head a 
(radiant) throne-like moon (90). 

It flew so (quick) that from that heated flight the vultures 
four behind it shed their plumes (91). 

It passed (straight) over whatso'er it siiw (92): the night was 
spurned, the moon drew in (her) reins (93). 

Bewildered at that movement wa.s the sphere (91) ; through 
such bewilderment (its heml) went round (95). 

Imagination pondered how to step ; lightning, how from the 
sheath to draw the sword (96). 

The .swiftness of the movent intellect, the impulse of the soul to 
generous deed. 

W ere !amem*ss when compared with its swift pace; before 
such breadth of stride they were constrained (97). 

Its course rediiccni the Pole's career to naught : one moment 
south, the next ’twas at the north (98), 

The fish of that (broad) stream one moment showed the Lancer, 
at another the Unarmed (99). 

When Ahmad by the dancing of Buraq engaged in crossing 
this expanse's tracts (KXj). 

He took the road to th::; world’s gate (and then) removed 
(aU) distance from the heavens’ sphere (102). 

He flew across the stages of the sky, a royal falcon with angelic 
wings. 
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He gave the moon ia her elliptic course through his endowments 
verdancy afresh (103). 

His hand through silver-working gave a hue (as) from a 
lead-furnace to M(ircury (104). 

And from his rnoon-light brilliancy he drew a veil of mercury 
o’er Venus fair (105). 

Ascending to the throne-room of the sky, he crowned the 
sun’s head a golden crown (106). 

Like to tlio^Khalif of the West in green (107), he left a 
glowing countenance to Mars (108). 

Pending the head of Jupiter in pain from crown to base, he 
rubijcd on sandal-wood (100). 

His foot by Saturn’s crown kissed, Saturn's flag was planted 
in the black of ambergris (llO). 

When (thus) [»roce(*(ling like tlie wind of dawn upon a steed, 
a raging lion (swift), 

His comrade from the inroad fell away, Burfuj, as well, desisted 
from its course. 

The stage ha<l brought liim to a place to which from it^ (fit) 
distance (labriel could go (111). 

Wiien Gabriel gave up guidance (112) Ahmad made a ladder 
of the lasso, humble jirayer. 

Beyond the couch of Michael he arose to the watch-tower and 
triiiuj) of Israfil (113). 

h'roni Michael, Gabriel, (and Israfil). flew to the shoulder of 
^AznVil, (swift) (114). 

Though to the “ Sidra ” his swift course inclined, he left 
beliind both “Sidra” and “ Kafraf*’ (115). 

He left his comrades lialf-way on the road, and went on towards 
the sea, unconsciousness (116). 

All through that ocean drop by drop he passed ; passed over, 
mote by mote, whate'er he saw (117). 

The “ ‘Arsli's “ pillars having reached, he made a ladder of 
the lasso, humble prayer (118). 

He raised his head above the radiant “ 'Arsh to the divine 
Arcana's awful stage (119). 
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When in the risks of stupefaction (120) lost, God’s mercy came 
and took the reins in luancl (121). 

His distance of two at that time ])assed to " or 

nearer (then) from “ he time near ” (122). ( 

Beyond his own existence did he step, so that his seeing God 
was possible (123). 

When thousands he had torn of veils of light, his eyes obtained 
the Light devoid of veil (121). « 

The ()bject of his worshi[> seen with truth, •he washed his 
eyes from everything besides (125). 

His eyes in no direction rested there whence salutation, left 
or right, he heard. 

Below, above, before, heliiud, left, rigid, wore one direction 
and the six were gone {126). 

** Direction’s ” unknown to *' directionless ” : he left 

direction " for l)in‘etionless (127). 

When the ‘‘ DirectionI«‘Ss with tiereeness flames, “ direction ” 
and the world both take to flight (12S). 

Until the eyes invei! din'ction’-s " face, the heart's perturbtMi 
by anxious thougiit and can' (]2d). 

Nought of the Brofihct thrre save breath was left: there was 
no person h:ft there, all was God (13^). 

When from the eves direction " is concealed, ” that which 
has no din^ction ” 's clearly .<ren (131). 

How can dirtetio/i ” cornpas.s sight of Him ? IIow can it 
hold in His ericom passing (132) { 

Without '’direction” when tlu‘ Prophet saw" the One, he 
heard words from no li[)s or mouth (133). 

He took the s{xa:iai drink arel sp(X'ial robe ; gained pure 
devotion through proximity (131). 

His cupbearer wa.s knowledge, bliss, his cup (135) ; nothing of 
all the rest was left to hirm 

With humble tribute (tlH-n) of countleHS prayers (13G) he came 
dowm from the summit of that Goal (137). 

That which he brought (KW) he lavished on his friends: 
for .sinners’ interests made a pious gift. 
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How lorm, Nizami, worship ol the world ? Ascend on high, 
how long this low estate ? 

Strive you to gain the everlasting realm, w^hich by the Law of 
Islam you will gaii^ 

0)) the m of writing] the hook. 

When from the* court of Solomon (to me) an intimation secretly 
arrived (13^), 

I took to w’yigs, as bird which spreads its wings, to take mv 
place at Solomon's (high) gate. 

The courier iu his intimation signed, On festive night let rise a 
crevSci*nt-moon (14t)), 

Such that by no one, from its slenderness, it throug}] its veil 
of darkness be discerned (111) ; 

So that the ]>lay of thought and hantasy may captivate 
magicians by its sp(*lls (142). 

Pour out a lot of pepper on tlie lire, and make the fierce fire 
crackle (as it burns) (143); 

The cold and hardened wax (rhen) in this heat make soft, 
that it be(a)me of gentle heart (144). 

Move your couch quickly from this narrow way ; there's been 
enough of dancing upx)!! stone.s (l lo). 

Allo^v the musky reed to sprinkle drops, so that the breeze 
of dawn may be pcrfuine<l (14G). 

Command the breeze to dance on ambergris (147) ; to scent 
with (fragrant) musk the verdure's silk (148). 

Bear toil, tlie time for bearing it is now— the leaves you count 
out form tlm royal stores (149). 

Your bearing toil will to a treasure lead ; he bears a treasure 
otT wlio sufTt*rs toil. 

UiPil tin* grapt* .has first wept bitterly it docs not finally 
display sweet smiles (150). 

No one has marrow s«*«*n without a bone ; without a bee 
honey e’er be found (151) ? 

How long a cloud be which no water give^ ? You have the 
oven heated, bake the bread. 
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Ik active, draw the curtain back ; comply, and let the curtained 
beauty be displayed (152). 

When the (kinij's) envoy sought this aim of me, joy settled 
down, and grief (at once) arose (153). ( 

I souglit out (then) from works both rare and clioioe whatever 
might give gladness to the heart. 

Whate'er concerned tlie history of kings— in one work there 
was choice (of it for me) (151). ^ 

(A pv't) of kee!i thought hail come before, and versified it 
all in perfect style (155). 

Some ruby dust was left from those cut stones (156), of which 
each (poet) gh.^aned some particles. 

I, as a jeweller, with those still left shaped sucli a store (of 
jewelry) as tins ; 

So that the wise who can disiin.:zuish things might make their 
choice from the contents of it (157). 

That which had been half-saitl I sai<l (in full): 1 bored the 
pearl (tlironirh) whi(^h had been )ialf-oi*red. 

But that which I perceived was just and right —I left it e\ en 
as it was at first. 

In such a conij)osition did I strive to add adornment too from 
alien art. (15^). 

I sought out from the works of fainotis men — works scattered 
(here and there) about the world (I5’Jj - 

From Arabic and older Persian tliemcs in Tabaristan and 
Bukhara's towns (JW) ; 

From otlmf 'ficatteted treasures too (I sought) each pearl in 
each concealed receptacle (161). 

All of the leaves *wliich /ell into my hands I fa.stened all 
(together) in a bag. 

When from that \\iio!e selection haii been mafic united neath 
the blackness bf (my) reed (102), 

A {>oem I composed should be approved ; not om; to be derided 
by the keen. 

As in the Magian /and, with seven Brides I ve graced the work 
composed, on this account (163) 
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That, if the Brides, (adorners) of the sky (164), should once 
bestow a glance upon my Brides, 

Through sliaring like adornments and affairs (165) one each 
of them one each of these should aid. 

If seven lines e%iverge, a single point at last falls on the 
target of the affair (166). 

The painter who has ten subservient parts holds to the end of 
every single thread (167) ; 

(For) if oiie thread should stray from the (main cord), all the 
subservient thwads would faulty l)e (168). 

If one should not trace out tliesc tlireads aright, correctness 
is with me, and leaves me not (169)- 

I measure, all tlies(' threads in faultless mode ; I ever keep in 
mind the main design (170). 

The thread if singh*. I .should dread its risk, the more so that 
Tvo brought unnu^isured pearls (171), 

You may indeed in countless waters bathe before you come to 
waters you might drink (172). 

A little water ca.st, a man is born, but waler’s often cast away 
and lo.st (173), 

I, sliell-like, make pearls with the water (174): sure, a little 
water I deserve and food (175). 

A work more sweet than plates of honey-comb — should not 
munificence attend to me i 

But why think of munificence and work ? The thing depends 
on Fortune, I am naught. 

Firdausi’s bounty, .Mahmud's stinginess* on Sagittarius and 
Scorpio lay (176). 

He favoured Asadi who had “ Alif '' (177), the ascendant and 
its subject were at oiic (178). 

If from the ( loud the shell receives a gift, the cloud finds also 
in the shell good faith ; 

For what the (4oud disperses through the air the shell constructs 
into a royal pt^arl (179). 

For this discourse to which Fd honour give (180) I crave support, 
thus wishing, from the. Jking. 
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Of ^itandard quality and quantity, so far as 'tis, the cause is such 
support. 

If at tlio monarcirs Court support be (given)— four into four 
are sixteen, sooth to say (181). 

What say I ? What these words ? wlien troni the cloud my 
water is, my pearls from Aden are (182). 

An for tho icritintj of the hook. 

Not Gabriel, but the genius my pen (183), inscribes upon my 
page the words wfiicli come : • 

For such a spell which is by genius taught put on new dress, for 
Tis tlic New Year's time (184). 

From evil genii keep it so concealed that it be seen by none 
but Solomon (180). 

Seek me from it, for 'tis rnv essence, know (I8G). What (else) 
am I ? A piece of skin (stiil) left (187). 

Without the ring's inseription I'm but wax, (wax) free from 
both the honey and tiie be‘‘ (18'^). 

Till with his ring's inscription Solomon make such form of 
impression as he will. 

Whether tfie face ho red or whether black (130), the monarch's 
scribe'.> the painter (of the fac(0 (100). 

If no one .seek my perfume (still) my mu.sk is st(ue good and 
sufficient for my silk (101). 

In poetry on me it has devolved to give pure gold, not gold 
with half alloy. 

The eloquent^ ^(192) wher spoke that which wa.s fit became 
fatigued and fell asleep at last. 

1, looper a>{'4lie knots, tkt^ alchemy and bond of travellers 
to the village, am (193). 

Of those species of yme » wgue before no one fresh fruit 
has given more than 1 (1^4^ C 

Though wanting Wbrds I have full .skill to express my 

sense in clear and various terms (195). 

The skin without the fruit I think a dream ; the fruit without 
the skin as water take (19G). 
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With all my rare and novel mode of speech, I turn not from 
the older excellence (197). — 

. From thus arranging pearls there’s no result save with a 
measure measuring the wind (198). 

What is there torching gems of treasured store that I, of 
gems a weigher, have not weighed (199) ? 

Though many a special treasure I have oped, to the supremely 
pure Tve found no key (20()). 

With all t^e dainties which at dawn descend, in deprecation 
I am still engagej^ (201). 

Nizami, your Messiaii is your breath ; your Tree of Mary is 
your learning gained (202). 

Since you've become disperser of its dates, you’ve gained 
good fortune, be it well with you (203) ! 

hi praise of the king 'Alau'd-Dln (201). 

0 heart, how long this play of fantasy ? This fancy of dis- 
playing fantasies i 

The fancy of this fancy I will quit : 'tis best my eyes seek not 
these fantasies. 

My aim is four divisions in this range, each one excelling the 
division. Spring (205) : 

The first division being praise of God, by whose grace the 
creation is set up. 

The second, on the Prophet a discourse, through whom became 
this ancient coinage new (20G). 

The third, prayers for the monarch of the world, (such) prayers 
as to the nn»iith lieing (precious) pearls. 

The fourth division, counsel to the^kihg in view, of (his) success 
and victory. 

A king to whom the Seven Climes’ (207) give revenue 
that's due to sovereign state. - " ‘ • 

By miglit and power a shining light of .rUk,, in lordship of the 
woild a miracle. 

A king, crown-giver, ’stablislier on thrones, '^pourer of treasure 
over crown and throne (208). 
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Support of sovereignty, ‘Ala'u'd'Din, guardian and helper 
of the time and world. 

[Taker of regions, King Qizil Arslan ; bettor than Alp Arslan, 
in crown and throne.] 

Strengthened by him the Aq Sunqura’ (high race (209) ; his 
sire and grandsire glorified through him. 

A leader he, this resting-place s sun (210) ; his rule the 
sealing of the latest age (211). 

A Rustam (212), great, of greatness giver too by the power of 
his steed to mount the sky. 

[The heavens' compeer, lavish as the cloud, in body lion, 
lion too in name (2ld).] 

When that the lock of being found the key (211), the world 
came into being from a Gem (215). 

He is a world which from its hand gives out at each and every 
moment countless gems (210). 

Through kinship of identity in words his face gives redness 
to the signature (217). 

[Without the warning of his entering in, the world gains 
honour through his signature (2Ls).] 

In shreds the heavens' surface by his strokes (219), the sea’s 
salt ground perspires before his gifts (220). 

Both laud and sea are under his command ; the denizens of 
both recite his prai.se. 

A king exalted, of so high a throne, that from its loftiness 
the mind s made small (221). 

In greatness equal to the angels, he ; in loftiness the equal of 
the sky. 

His name’s embellislMsl by Sublimity (222), if o'er the sky 
he rise only fit. 

Though low the sky without sublimity, in this la.st there is 
height without the sky (223). 

The lightning of his sword burns up the veils upon the bodies 
oi hia loes inveiled (224 ). 

His arrow's point in places where it speeds pierces a heart at 
times, at times a hair. 
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Conquest has laid its head upon his foot ; the water of his sword 
sedition's drowned (225). 

His brilliancy excites fire in the mind ; his body scents the air 
with ambergris (226)^ 

In strife with him, where lions e’en lose hope (227), his foe’s 
steed is upon its head, not hoofs (228). 

When in his morning draught he spills the blood of grapes, 
from frozen water fire he brings (229). 

When lancet he sharpens for the shock of war, he makes the 
day the Resurreeftion Day (230). 

AVhen he to bounty’s mine the entrance opes, he gives out 
treasure, (and) forgives misdeeds. 

Sea-like the king nor grudging is nor false ; his ebb and flow 
are in his wliip and sword (231). 

All tliat the efforts of his sword draw in he gives, (as some 
obtain), by crack of whip (232). 

Like Jupiter upon the lofty sky with his steed’s hoofs he digs 
out Saturn's grave (233). 

A lion on a dragon's seldom seen, and a sun which has drawn a 
scimitar, 

But see the king who in the fight and chase riding a lion burns 
the dragon fell (234). 

His axe beneath the dragon of his flag splits at a stroke the 
dragon as a .snake (235). 

The closeness of liis aim by arrow forked for raging lions widens 
out the grave (23^>). 

He wins the game of roughness from thgswotd (237) ; louglmeas 
like that of bears does he s\i\H\ue. 

A bon taker, not in drunkenness ; lions* he i^kes by 

having dragons’ might. • ^ 

The fore and Innd legs of the tearing wolf by loop of lasso 
he has pilloried (239). • ^ 

When fore and hind legs from the wolf he. tears the lion’s 
pabuHl in forelegs and hind (240). 

His bolts, through wolves’ fore legs and leopards' hind, restrict 
the plain for the wild ass's hoofs (241). 


c 
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His hunting-ground, through blood which sea-like fumes, 
the wolf^s skin now puts on, and now the pard’s (242), 

The boar at which he sharply drives his sword flics (quickly) 
from the wound that he inflicts, ^ 

Exerting strength upon the leathern string, to stag he makes 
the leathern hide a grave (243), 

When to the battle-field he goes the heart of rock he breaks 
as though it were (but) shell. 

With poisoned sword he oflers such effect as might the sky's 
destruction of the earth (244), 

He at the feast and i?i the fight is famed : by cup and sword 
he gives life and he takes. 

By reason of his sheen the dusky earth is full of lustre by his 
sovereign sway. 

His inner character as artist's reed has musk in bosom, rubies 
in its skirt (245), 

The realm in every part forms necklaces and perfume from 
his rubies and his musk (246). 

Such wearer of the kingly cap's attire, suflicos for a cap from 
heaven to e«arth (247). 

The bow of such a holder of the earth has the Nincdiandled 
Bow as smallest bolt (24S). 

Such greatness is involved in his designs that tlie Great Bear’s 
four stars are (as) his throne (24‘j). 

Hi.s enemies are like uprooted trees to crucifixes fastened at 
his door (250), 

Our facr*s..from the sun of his renown, bright as the moon ; his 
foemen’s faces black (251). 

What wonder that a gold-shod sun has given rock to the mount 
and rubies to the mine (252) ? 

Subdued by him the jewels of the mine ; the mine of jewels (too) 
his (humble) slave (253). 

His onyx food to mount and sea has given — this, named pearl- 
strewer, niby-atrewer, that (254). 

He guards the law^ in both Abodes ; the law of those of God's 
Law he administers (255). 
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God's favour gives him that which is required ; (and) he conveys 
it to his slaves again. 

(Then) since through him the world is prosperous, his portion 
from the world be ^happiness ! 

Of happy omen be each day for him ! and may his rule ne’er 
suffer from decline ! 

For ever, pearl by pearl, be ranged a line of sons with favouring 
aspect of the stars ! 

Through file bright splendour of two fair-faced dawns (256) 
like the celestiaf sun may he be briglit ! 

Of lofty throne two princes, seeking, one, the Avorld, and one, 
the realm of piety (257), 

Faridun’s learning, intellect, has one (258), the other takes 
the way of Kai-Khusrau (259). 

Adorning crown aiid throne the power of one (260), Nusratu 
'd-l)in Malik Muhammad Shah. 

The oth(*r’s name by observation raised unto the sky (261), 
his name is Alonad (twice) (262). 

In two forms from a common source there are the species 
Almiad and Muliarnmad too (265). 

When at tliese blessful names you look (’tis seen that) in one 
circle they both make tiieir ])laee (261). 

Wiien out of one two tliing.s arise, then how between them 
can one make a dilTenmce ? 

The one e'er has the key of victory ; the other's famed for 
conquest of the sky (265). 

Conquest's (engaged) in elierishing the one ; the other one is 
strengthened by the sky (266), 

The tripod throne of eompiest one has pitched ; the other has as 
fortune's steed the sky. 

Ueneatli the azure throne (267) by these two (sous) may the 
eyes of the king be (ever) bright ! 

Be the course of his rule o’er South and North by these Poles 
of perfection ordered w^ell (268) ! ^ 

Good fortune be liis jirey, bis prey be fat ! Better than day 
his day (269), his night than night (270) ! 
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Veiled hy the curtain of his night that one of Ahmad’s race 
be light of dawn to him (271) ! 

Wky the life of Bilcjis be luminous under the shade of Solomon’s 
control (272) ! 

As the celestial sires be lavish, he! She, of existence’ mothers 
be the seal (273) ! 

His name be Khizr of immortality ! Be her equivalence the 
Stream of Life (274) ! 

The shadow of the king, the fount of light, be fr6m that Rose 
and Rose-garden not far (275) ! 

Asylum of the world ” has always been bis quality ; his 
sway endure for aye (276) ! 

. A Jvmthle addre.^s. 

0 you, whose crown has Fortune as its slave, and by whose 
crown and throne the world's alive,— 

To guard you, night is a black .sentinel, having the drum, 
the moon, attached to him (277). 

Like a free-lance, with sword-belt fastened on (278), the dawn 
beside your stirrup gently breathes (27‘.>). 

Of Dilarn’s crown the wear(T, slave to yon, from plants beside 
your gate has musky scent (2>^0). 

The Grecian, day, would Fithiop 1)0 like niglit, if from the 
office of sarbang dismissed (281). 

In every cloth which the sky spreads it has from (the king's) 
government two loaves as pay (282). 

He whom you j)ay the least has for his food the planets as a 
mouthful on his plate. 

The signet-ring of heavenly furtherance upon you puts the 
seal of sovereignty (283). 

The (lofty) sky, of which the sun’s a work, is as the smallest 
belt around your waist (284). 

The moon, which of the heavenly sphere has made a golden 
throne, has made it like your throne (285). 

The water of the spring, which is (so) pure, is, like tears, 
turbid when compared with you (286). 
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The ruby *s as a potsherd next your sword (287) ; the mount 
.before your patience, light of weight (288). ^ 

The kings who (now) are (rulers) of the world have (truly) 
fashioned in their hands a cloud (289) ; 

Except ifoxir cloud, which is an April cloud, those other clouds 
arc clouds of winter time (290). 

They give much pain before they lay a cloth ; they take a life 
before they fjive a loaf (291). 

You summon Jatci (’tis true), but cherish quick the man on 
whom (your) shadow you may cast (292). 

The worth of men of talent he may know who many works 
of talent has perused. 

(But) he who knows not talent from defect, — how should the 
talent(‘d have gain from him \ 

From your existence (293) sovereignty has rank ; on all sides 
there arc writings in your praise. 

Your fortune lives for ever in the work of scout to generosity's 
domains (294). 

Tlie splendour which you've given to State and Faith — not 
such froFii April has the garden gained. 

The world entire is body, Persia, heart, — the writer shames 
not at this parallel ; 

For since that land's the lieart of (all) the earth — the heart is 
better than the body, sure (295). 

Of these dominions which the rulers have — the best of places 
to the best accrue. 

This parable applies to you, the heart, for your dominion is 
the heart of realms (296). 

You, famed as like Sikandar, king, and Khizr (297), you, whose 
control through knowledge, justice, shines, — 

An iron mirror if Sikandar made, and if by Khizr the Stream of 
Life was found (2‘KS), 

Your breast a mirror is of intellect (299) ; the Stream of Life 
is (found) within your heart. 

Every domain which has a king like you — may God from every 
evil keep it safe ! 
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Veiled by tbe curtain of his night that one of Ahmad's race 
be light of dawn to him (271) ! 

Mliy the life of Bihjis be luminous under the sliade of Solomon’s 
control (272) ! 

As the celestial sires be lavish, he! She, of existence’ mothers 
be the seal (273) ! 

His name be Khizr of immortality ! Be her equivalence the 
Stream of Life (274) ! 

The shadow of the king, the fount of light, he fr6m that Rose 
and Rose-garden not far (275) ! 

‘‘ Asylum of the world has always been his quality ; his 
sway endure for aye (276) ! 

A knmhle 

0 you, whovsc crown has Fortune us its slave, and by whose 
crown and throne the world’s alive,-- 

To guard you, night is a black .sonliiu'l, having the drum, 
the moon, attached to him (277). 

Like a free-lance, with sword belt fastened on (278), the dawn 
beside your stirrup gently breathes (27!t). 

Of Dilam’s crown the wearer, slave to you, from plants beside, 
your gate has musky scent (2^0), 

The Grecian, day, would Ethiop be like night, if from the 
office of ‘‘ sarhang ” dismissed (2SJ). 

In every cloth which the sky .spreads it has from (the king's) 
government two loaves as pay (282), 

He whom you })ay the least has for hi.s food the planets as a 
mouthful on his plate. 

The signet-ring of heavenly furtherance upon you puts the 
seal of sovereignty (283). 

The (lofty) sky, of which the sun’s a work, is as the smallcvSt 
belt around your waist (284). 

The moon, which of the heavenly sphere has made a golden 
throne, has made it like your throne (285). 

The water of the spring, which is (so) pure, is, like tears, 
turbid when compared with you (286). 
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The ruby ’s as a potsherd next your sword (287) ; the mount 
* before your patience, light of weight (288). ^ 

The kings who (now) arc (rulers) of the world hAve (truly) 
fashioned in their hands a cloud (289) ; 

Except y<Mr cloud, which is an April cloud, those other clouds 
are clouds of winter tiiiic (290). 

They give much pain bedore they lay a cloth ; they take a life 
before they jyve a loaf (291). 

You summon .late ('tis true), but cherish quick the man ou 
whom (your) shadow you may cast (292). 

The worth of men of talent he may know who many works 
of talent has perused. 

(But) he who knows not talent from defect, — how should the 
taleiitt‘d h:]Vi) gain from liitu ? 

From your oxistimee (293) f^overeignty has rank ; on all sides 
there are writings in your praise. 

Your fortune lives for ever in the work of scout to generosity's 
domains (294). 

The splendour which you've given to Stat-e and Faith — not 
such from April has the garden gained. 

The world entire is body, Persia, heart, — the writer shames 
not at this parallel ; 

For since that land's the heart of (all) the earth — the heart is 
better than the body, sure (295). 

Of these dominions which the rulers have — the best of places 
to the best accrue. 

This parable applies to you, the heart, for your dominion is 
the heart of realms (296). 

You, famed as like Sikandar, king, and Khizr (297), you, whose 
control through knowhulge, justice, shines, — 

An iron mirror if Sikandar made, and if by Khizr the Stream of 
Life was found (2‘a8), 

Yc/iir breast a mirror is of intellect (299) ; the Stream of Life 
is (found) within your heart. 

Every domain w^hich has a king like you — may God from every 
evil keep it safe ! 
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From the g6o(J fortune which you have (3CX)) you’ro called the 
fortune-favoured of the Scjven Climes 
Through you the Fifth Clime is in pros[)crou3 state ; through 
you the other Six are joyful (too) (302). 

By reason of your kindness every land is wishful to be subject 
to your rule. 

Four (previous) kings have had four ornaments ; in this you 
are a fifth — Be you long-lived ! 

In Aristotle Alexander had one from whom precious sciences 
he learnt (303). 

The court of Nuslurviin (301) was heaven, since he had 
Buzurjmihr, of the world best gift (305). 

Parviz (306) a Biirbad had, a minstrel famed, (307) who’d 
play not hundred but a myriad airs. 

(And fourth), that king whose name w'as Malik SJiah (308) had 
in Nimm (309) a pious (minister), 

(But) you, who have a bettt'i* crowm than they, have a Xi/amI, 
great in eloquence. 

0 you, through whom Nizami has a name, though whom his 
name’s in orderly estate (310).— 

Though other rulers, through a vain desire (311), make boast 
of giving of their treasurevi store, 

They (only) scatter se(;d in brackish ground, and into blind 
eyes put colly ri urn. 

To scatter seed in salt and brackish grourni no fruit produces 
saving penitence. 

A tree should be implanted in such ground as will bring fruit 
like that of j)aradise. 

When the cupbeanT to the earth give.s wiru\ how can the 
peasant's name rernain (in mind) (312) ? 

Save you, who have in justice, h-arning, too, a sacred shrine, 
who's generous t^ovvards himself (313) ^ 

Since Fve, in truth, been able to infer that those {lossessod of 
learning you protect (314); 

That wily men a deceit you favour not, reject the imposture 
of satiric rogues (315), 
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This picture from the eternal studio, Leo asca^dant, Tve 
attached to you (316). 

How {ortunatc that person who may bring such produce to your 
house from grain you give (317) ! 

(Such })roduco) as, so long as it subsist, may ever open with 
your name its leaves. 

Not (produce) such as in an age or two the lofty sphere may 
cancel with a pen (318). 

Now, in thfe cycle of seven thousand, work so perfect in Seven 
Pictures Fvc prepared (319) : 

Its sweetness is to brighten up your soul — may it agree ! 
enjoy it, ’tis your food. 

To fashion it Fve cared with endless zeal, and made it then 
devote itself to you. 

Upraised the skies by kinship to the king, akin to angels as 
the sky his mind ! 

How can I reach the sky ? Frn of the earth. How can I 
reach the angods I Frn a man. 

By Uvsing this (sweet) sugar-reed 1 wished out of earth^s blackness 
to make verdure grow (320) ; 

To make sweetmeats (to take) upon the road, that I might offer 
sweetmeats to your feast. 

If to strew sugar Fm not privileged, Fm by my vigils the 
king's guard (at least). 

The; king's a sun illumining the world ; my eyes like founts of 
water have become (321). 

Although the sun on water may be cast, water cannot be cast 
upon the sun. 

If eyes agree not with the fount (of light), (still) with its image 
they may fancies raise (322). 

What <loes not in the monarch’s store exist except this coin, 
fresh comer from the road (323) ? 

(live it some pow'cr by your horse’s hoofs, that by your means 
its rank may be upraised (324). 

The mountain-field whose cupbearer’s the cloud, cares not 
the water of the well to drink (325). 
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The field (high) o'er whose head the cloud shall pass— how 
should it not drink water from the well (326) ? 

I, who require the water from that hand (327), have to (all) 
other waters closed my mouth. 

'Tis injuring the pearl if I appraise ; I'll let it e'en be put before 
the king. 

If you, as '* Zuhra hear my newest song, as the new moon 
you’ll make me pointed out (328). 

But if you think the picture's very small — the wind has borne 
off many such a ilowor (329). 

(Long) life be yours, for justice and the Faith are yours ; 
God give you that, for you have these. 

Whate’er is to your state agreeable — may that thing (ever) 
keep good faitli with you ! 

And all that from your favour falls afar (330)— from you and 
your dominion be it fur • 

As long as in the sky the sun may shine, your friend be 
prosperous, your foe be blind ! 

Vour foes so (placed), that, with afllictcd b^'art, they beat their 
heads with stone, stone with their heads ! 

(Of all) you have prece<ience, may you have than all more 
learning (too), and longer life ! 

In every circumstance decadence' hand be distant from the 
frontiers of your state ! 

On the excellence of speech. Counsel to (he peophe 

That which is m-w and also old is speech, and on this speech 
some speech is (to be used). 

In all creation the creatress Be'' no child has brought forth 
lov^er than speech (331). 

Bgware ! say not the eloquent are dead; they've sunk their 
heads beneath the otrearo of words ; 

Speak but the name of anyone you will ; like fish he raises from 
the St ream, bis bead (352). 

Speech, faultless like the sjiirit, is the guard of the (rich) treasure- 
house of the unknown (333). 
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It knows the story which has not been beard ; it reads the book 
which has not (yet) been writ (334). 

Of everything which God has made exist — consider what 
remains of it save speech (335). 

The lasting monument of man is speech ; those other (things) 
are all (but empty) air (336). 

To mineral and vegetable (look), to animal and intellectual, 

Consider wjiat that is existent here that may to all eternity 
exist (337). 

Whoever knows his being as it is, exalted by existence is 
for a}'C (338). 

He who knows not the fashion of his make must pass, (but) he 
is permanent who does (339). 

See what it is that has this biowlcdge (then) (340), (for) that 
which has it is the permanent (341). 

When you know well yourself you will not die, though (seem- 
ingly) at first you pass away (342). 

But those who of existence nothing know, come in at this 
door, and pass out at that (343). 

The win<low kept from dust, the door from smoke, — what 
gain, if no one look upon the sun (344) ? 

All people With tlieir clay (345) are satisfied, (and) no one 
(seeks to) cultivate his lieart. 

All are astute in pleas and vain excuse (316), not anyone will 
say, My curds are sour (347). 

With but a pittance the mature (in mind) to naught except 
contentment how their heads (348). 

Tlie mail of riches should be provident— so should he be, 
since riches may decrease (349). a 

The man of substance is exposed to risk — the guard is wanted, 
thieves are on the road. 

The China merchant, w^ho has loaded musk, stores in a guarded 
place his musk and gum (350). 

The hoopoo's wings beneath the eaglets wdngs excel in swiftness 
(those of other) birds (35-1). 
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The famous from mishap are not secure (352), the business of 
the ignorant is safe. 

The sharp, sagacious bird in search of food finds both its feet 
entangled in the net (353), 

Where'er there's one as gluttonous as earth, he from the 
earth eats (but) a stomachful (354), 

With all this grasp and eating, in this store one grain is not 
diminished at the end (355). 

From it whate'cr you take out grain by grain, even do you 
successively restore. 

When like the candle you must have a crown, more tears than 
laughter you must have (from it) (356). 

The hills and sea, which rubies have and pearls, have little 
laughter, but abundant tears (357). 

All have a helper Jiidden (from their view) : it is a friend, and 
one who is attached (358) : 

(And) that from which help comes is intellect — if intellect you 
have you have ail (else). 

He who to intellect can not be just, has a fiend^s nature with a 
human form. 

The wise are angels though entitled men (359), and w'isdom 
ivS indeed a wondrous thing. 

In past eternity did they prepare that which should be (360), 
our toil to-day is vain. 

Still work, since by its nature work in hell is better (far) 
than idleness in heaven (361). 

Yet he who is engrossed in hi.s own \vork, is bad if hti to others 
be not good (362). 

Malevolence towards other men brings ill upon the man who is 
malevolent (363). 

That lofty mind which is benevolent — to it benevolence brings 
nought but good. 

Live HO that should you suffer a mishap, you may at least 
not sulTcr taunts from (364) : — 

One, weeping as at ills which have prevailed (365) ; one, laughing 
as at merited return. 
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Although no one indeed may take your hand (366) ; though 
no one at your tomb (with grief) may die, 

'Tis better pity in his heart should be than that he should 
be joyful at your grief (307). 

Do not eat bread before (the poor) who fast ; (but) if you eat, 
let all sit at your tray. 

Weigh not much gold before the destitute, that like a snake 
they writhe not near the hoard (308). 

Though the wind be a breeze of New Year’s day, ’tls best you 
light no lamp before the breeze (369). 

Man for the sake of eating has not life, for intellect and reason is 
it given. 

(Even) a dog is nobler than the man who keeps his eyes fixed 
like an ass on food (370). 

Strive earnestly to be of use to all, that you by service may 
adorn the world. 

’Tis best to have good nature like the rose, that one may be 
sweet-scented in tlie world. 

Perchance you’ve In ard wliat once a wise man said : Who goes 
to sleefj good-humoured has good dreams (371). 

If good one’s nature at the time of birth, so is one’s nature 
at the time of death (372). 

But he who is with evil nature born, (e’en) with (a nature of) 
ill asp(*ct dies (373). 

Practi.se not harshness, the harsh earth has killed like you a 
hundred for a loaf of bread (374). 

(See) what a work it is to till the ground ! Abject (enough) 
tlui worker of tlie ground (375) ! 

If any ask, (How is it) knowledge pure from man arises, and 
from earth tlie man ? 

Say, Roses give rose-water, thorns the rose ; the snake-stone 
antidote, the snake the stone (370). 

Exchange not salutations with the world (377) : pitch not your 
tent within a dragon’s mouth (378). 

Friendship you should not from a dragon seek ; a man-devourer 
is the dragon, sure (379). ‘ 
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A dog if he assume the darvish robe will ne'er forget his native 
savag'rv (380). 

A disagreement happens amongst friends ; (their) enemies 
together then agree. 

They crawl all over black and white like flies, and dye each 
colour with the other's hu‘‘ (381). 

From all these highwaymen best keep aloof (382), (and) tear 
away this wallet of four tu*s (383). 

In such an age when pious men arc base ; Josephs, (fierce) 
wolves, ascetics, drunkards too (384), 

Life cannot be preserved save by two tilings : ill deeds and the 
approval of ill deeds. 

May God permit not that the slaves of God should put such 
fetters on their legs as riu^se I 

That they should thus stir up a fire for hell (385), should seek 
for naphtha, and pour talc away (386) ! 

Rise, let us cast sedition under foot, and the conditions of 
subjection meet (*387) ! 

How long (this) begging for a grain of gold ? How long 
dependence on the skic-s and (^arth (388) ? 

See the wind tear from tlie anemone its dress for granules 
of false, blood-stained gold (389) 1 

Whereas the wormwood, being moneyless, retains its form 
UJQtortured by the wind (390). 

As white clouds, bear no treasure on your head (391), place on 
the treasure, as the sun, your foot (392) ; 

So that the earth, all moistened by the cloud (393), may by 
your kisses turn to (burnished) gokl (391). 

Pour out upon the sun a purse of gold, and in the fiery ruby 
plant a stone (395), 

Your eyevS by gold are briglit, and (this) i.s liad, (since) the 
world's eyes by wisdom are made bright. 

Gold is two letters, unconnected each ; how long boast if this 
worthless, scattered thing (396) ? 

Let not your heart, like earth, be filled wdth gold, so that you 
be not scattered e'en like gold (397). 
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All pictures which have breast-plates made of gold have tunics 
made of lapis lazuli (398). 

Each balance which devotes itself to gold suffers from stoning 
at a thousand doors (399). 

Assume that you’ve collected with some pain of lawful or 
unlawful gain some ‘‘ dungs ” (40()) ; 

(That then) one reckless comes (and) bears them off — the 
waster living, the collector dead (401). 

Collecting (fhus) with pain and fear is not collecting silver, 
but adoring gold (402). 

How can the thirsty pleasure in the road ? 'Tis digging w^elb 
to fall into the same (403). 

Gold, if it be enjoy(»d, enhances joy (404) ; when hoarded it 
induces pain and fear. 

The folly see, that for a (worthless) stone (405) in strife and 
battle fri(md opposes frimid ! 

'Tis best tliat from that ruin you withdraw from wliich you’ve 
pain and terror for your life (40()). 

Tiie world's the hous(' of divs, (then) hasten you, that you 
be not of ruined house lik<' divs (407). 

The liou.se of dtunons is a demoii’.s house, although it be a 
palace fit for kings. 

How long would you, as ])orter, bear the world, (and) hide your 
load of gold within the earth (408)'? 

Though what you gather might tlireo porters load, you’ll 
bear away but the four porters' house 

The earth and air wliich are your foes are these : the unfriendly 
earth, the air without “ alif " (410). 

The branch wliich to the date-palm J^ays no toll (411) ’tis best 
to make a rolling-[un for paste (412). 

To cure the pain of him who.se stomach's leer some tutmaj 
strips excel rose-petals far (413). 

Betito extract your teeth than over eat, that as a pearl of 
price (414) you be csteemcMl. 

(See how) the comb which has a thousand teeth has thence a 
hand in every person’s beard (415). 
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Before the antidote the world may give, a thousand draughts 
of poison must be drunk (416). 

Beside the doorway of this butcher’s shop you will not find 
a portion without heart (417). 

A hundred hearts are torn on every side ere any good condition 
may accrue. 

The necks of many thousand chiefs are broke before the neck 
of one escape the sky (418). 

The foot of one upon a treasure lut.s, another gains a scrap 
(of gold) with toil (410). 

Affairs when not to any person’s wish — frustration’s better 
than obtaining it (420). 

Every de.sire which late in life (you've) gained felicitates (you) 
on a life prolonged. 

’Tis best the long-lived gain their wishes late ; life’s business 
in perfeetiorrs perfected (421). 

The ruby which takes long to come lasts long ; the anemone 
soon comes, and quickly goes. 

How long light u{) the assembly like a lamp ; make all you 
can of self, and burn yourself (422) ? 

Flee from this bestial deii away, and take your head out of this 
jar of cr<xjkery (423). 

Cut from al)ove this seven ro^jted tree ; and draw off from 
your fo(Jt this four-rtailed s!i<»e (124). 

From .such a w’^ell, rnat-covered, which is dead as any stone or 
mat (come) pass away (125). 

As lightning, living die, that you may Hmilc ; life sacrificed 
k hetter than good h#*alrli (426). 

If you’re an a.*^pirant .such as you’re thought, pursue the road 
will bring yon name of “ pir ” (427). 

Be no di.sciple aspirationless ; do not be weak of faith in trust 
in God (428). 

I, solver of a [mndred knotty points, am village-chief, but in 
the village not (42lq. 

If from the road a guest should chance to come, who will 
there be to set a tray for him (430) ? 
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Intelligence discerns what I now say, and what I aim at in 
this hint thrown out (431). 

At destitution I am little vexed ; of him who’s destitute is 
my complaint (432). 

This Ethiopia likes not Turkish wares ; hence it will have not 
palatable curds (433). 

Whilst in this furnace which one's nature ripens as grape unripe 
I still was somewhat raw (434), 

Fortune ma^e use of me as grape unripe, made of me verjuice- 
tutty for the sight (435). 

Since I have reached the state of the ripe grape, Fve suffered 
often from the stings of wasps (436). 

The wine which is a spiritual draught for earth — is not the 
grape worth more than this (437) ( 

I follow up the path they know of me (438) ; hence frozen water 
I am called by them (439). 

Water when it is frozen, as they say, is not a fount of water^ 
but of gold (440), 

They err, the frozen water's silver, sure, (for) ice indeed bears 
witness (to this fact) (441). 

(Hay) how can silver have the rank of gold ? There is a differ- 
ence 'twixt moon and sun (4,42). 

Take “ ya away and silver’s copper-llke, and still more 
(like it) when it is reversed (443). 

My iron which is (all) with gold inlaid in composition — see ita 
silvery work (444) ! 

Tm like an iron-seller dressed in gold, because for silver I 
(can) iron .sell (445). 

Woe to the goldsmith when the reckoning comes whose 
gold is not worth silver when assayed (446). 

This fraud that's practised by the w'orld seems hard, that 
fortune comes from luck and not from worth. 

That keen (assayer) who is skilled in coin has, as a rule, not 
half a grain (of gold). 

Whilst he who cotton cannot tell from flax, and thinks “ asman 
and risman ” arc the same (447) — 
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His store-house with fine linen is replete, boxfuls of gold, and 
many maimds of silk (448), 

Since such the work of jewels and of coin, why should one fear 
if they refrain from work (449) ? 

How long through such a ruin shall I vex ? Hov? long into 
a ewer draw a sun (450) ? 

All voices rise ii[> from the vestibule ; some day, may be, my 
voice too will arise (451). 

Some others tot>, as I, have told this tale ; have' gone to sleep 
while still engaged in it (452). 

*Tis due from me that I should grasp the alTair, if sleep come 
not upon me like the rest (453). 

The traveller should for th<‘ road pre[»ar(\ and be not slow 
to keep from peril's tracts (451), 

Tm going, but the as.s does not arrive ; I .scarce can think l*m 
really soon to go (455). 

Of my dej)artit)g 1 siial! I'C aware when my retreat is outside of 
the door (45b). 

How long <lovoi(i of knowledge ^should I speak ? How long 
(essay to) string jjearls witli closed eyes (457) ? 

Be utterlv forgetful of your eyes ; eoinmune with the divine, 
and silence keep (45s) ; 

That you may know that (in) whatever you know you are in 
error quite, or you mis-read (459). 

Throw spade away, a torrent's dug the road ; how many are 
the diggitigs of the sky (400) 1 

The skyhs spade of the earth has made a pit ; the earth regards 
not such a spade (us yours). 

Consider when you first came (to the world) what you possessed 
of that whi(d.i now you liave— 

You'll take from those two passes of tli.sputc that which you 
brought with you on (that) first day (4G1). 

With debts around your neck to sea and mount, how can you 
with the heavens hope to dance (462) ( 

Strive bard to pay back all the debts you owe, that with a 
bare-backed steed you may remain (463). 
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When of the world’s store not a grain you have, go to what 
place you please in (all) the world (464). 

All your possessions you must first throw down before your 
crown is lowered from your throne (465). 

It soon may be that many beauteous flowers fall through the 
dust of envy to the earth (466). 

I who%have like the rose cast arms away, have also from the 
thorn of envy fled (467), 

That when my envy wears the darvlsh-robe, talc may be 
scattered on my body's fire (468). 

Thus can one (only) till the time of death complete the journey 
through this place of risk (469). 

When I’ve departed from this ancient inn (470), say to the 
sky (then), Do whate'er you wish. 

How lorn? Nizami will you be in bonds ? Arise and speak out 
with uplifted voice (471). 

Give to the Unity Divine your soul, that you may gain eternal 
happiness. 

The students of the college of God’s work, when they have 
learnt the lesson of discour.se : 

Made theory the guard of practice too, and solved the secret 
of o.visting things — 

Each to a sleeping-place has swept the path, and when the 
time of sleep has come has slept (472). 

Cou7i^€l to his son Muhammad. 

My son, I bid you earnestly take care that you be wakeful — 
I have gone to sleep (173). 

Since of the Eternal Trarden you've a rose (474), and by the 
name Muhammad you are sealed (475) — 

Since you're Muhammad through a happy fate, sound loud the 
drum of lauded qualities (476). 

Lot your coin bear the impression of good fame — by loftiness 
you reach the lofty sky — 

So that I in the place where Fm confined may be upraised by 
your exaltitude. 
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Se<>k company which from its good repute may give you (at 
the last) a happy end. 

A friend whose breath is bad is better far than one who, 
speaking, (only) nonsense talks. ^ 

The vice of one as.sociate is enough to give a bad name to a 
hundrcii men. 

When one crude beast of prey into the snare falls, after it a 
hundred others fall. 

The swallowing of coin bv one who's poor tear.s many stomachs 
on the pilgrims' road (477). 

On .such a road (then) sleep not like the old; withdraw your 
skirt from those who seize the weak (47S) ; 

So that in this maiignly-raoving hall you be not gulled like 
women, you a man (47!>). 

See not the horse's dancing with the thought, How good its 
paces ’ See how hard the road (4‘^0). 

If o'er this road you liy like faleon white (181), keep like the 
sun yuiir eyes upon the ruad (482). 

The more so that a road 'us for the chase — the sky has bow 
and arrow (for tie* [♦uyc) (48.‘)), 

Although your iron be of temjK'r fine, the road is stone, and 
lodestone is r)iat stone 

Bind nor u[)oii this beast a !<^ud so great that it may fail to 
mount this :st,eeo asccrit (48h). 

When in a strait induc**d i)y two-hucd time, let for your heart 
the road be wide, not strait (48b). 

Many a knot is key to what is hid ; in many a hardship there is 
ease con rained. 

How many a dream which fills the heart with gloom is really 
gladness when interpretCMl (187). 

Although the shaft of sorrow pierce the heart, for vsuch day 
patience is a coat of mail. 

Maintain your fuomises and faith with God, and keep your 
heart by other ties unvr^xed. 

When you break not your promises to God, I promise youdl 
escape from this and that (488). 
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Take not apart tine good pearl from the string (489) ; from him 
who is of evil nature ilee. 

An evil nature acts consistently : have you not beard that 
Ndture does not err (490) ? 

The evil-natured man keeps faith with none ; the erring nature 
does not fail to err (491). 

The scorpion since it is by nature bad—to let it live’s a fault, 
to kill it, good. 

Seek knowledge, for tliroiigh knowledge you effect that doors 
to you be opened and not closed (492). 

He who shame.s not at learning can draw forth pearls from the 
water, rubies from the rock. 

Whilst he to whom no knowledge is assigned — that person 
(you will find) ashamed to learn (493). 

How many, keen of mind, in etiort slack, sell pottery from lack 
of pearls (to sell) 1 

How many a dullard, throiigli his boiiig taught, becomes the 
cliief judge of the Seven Climes (194) ! 

The (prey) half-eat‘‘u of tli*^ hunting dogs is but through know- 
ledge tauglit (us) lawful food (495). 

Ly knowledge* since a dog may grow* uprigltt (490), ’tis like a 
man an angel may l>ecom<e 

Like Kiiizr (197) know yourself, that you may, too, drink as 
(that prophet) of tli<* Stream of Life (498). 

Life’s Water is not that of living things ; 'tis soul with reason, 
reason 'tis with soul (199). 

The reason with the soul's a single gift ; the soul with reason's 
that which lives for aye (otKl). 

The product of ilie two is only one, in which, there i.s no doubt, 
you have these two (501). 

Until from these two one I)e reached say not to any one that 
he is any one (502). 

When you have found that one (then) lose the two (503) ; place 
your foot on the head of the two worlds (504). 

Abandon three, this sums up piety ; two also leave, the jurist’s 
judgment this (505). 
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(Come) grasp the end of one thread like a man ; abandon 
twO;, and make thrtHJ be (but) one ('>00). 

Till from belief in three you're juife you’ll not bear o’er the sky 
the ball of Unity (507), 

When to tfiose two you're lost no fables tell ; and seek no 
mtHlium when you’ve found iliat One (5()8). 

So long as we may have this capital, whate’er's outside of this 
is (vain) desire (509). 

Whilst youth and healthful state (to us) remain, the means are 
found of gaining every wdsh. 

When the straight cypress falls oJ in decay, where (then) can 
any remedy be gained (510) I 

You, with youth's freshness, who possess the world, pursue the 
path now which you can (pui*sue). 

Rose like, gird on religion’s path your luins, that like the lofty 
cypress you may rise. 

I who, rattan-!ik<\ have no freshne.ss left —my tulips yellow 
grown, my violebs white (all) - 

Through lack of strength no longer l)ave the power to wear a 
crown or gird my loins to serve (512). 

1 used to do some service men might do, (but) truly I’m not 
now’ the man I was. 

Fortune has seized and bound me in this mode ; such (rale and) 
custom are in Fortune (seen). 

My wings were broken e’en before I fell ; how is rny state 
(then now’) that I have fallen ! 

If in the little man of ugly face pock marks break out, how 
will it be (with him) (513) ? 

Though from a shadow gains rny genius power (514), my 
canopy's in my accomplishments (515). 

That person has no shadow in the world who before (men’s) 
a lamb, a wolf behind. 

I sec no one before me who is not a friend before me, (and) a 
foe behind (516). 

A few crude prsons being (my sole) aids, to whom with safety 
can I turn my face ? 
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Though my youth has departed from the world, what can I 
do, still youthful is my greed ? 

Tlie more in years an aged man becomes, the greedier becomes 
his greediness. 

My coin has this impression not alone — this stigma’s on the coin 
of every one (517). 

0 \’om my lieart’s Physician, keep my clay from bowing low 
at any person's feet. 

How long (sfiall) darkness (last still) ? Give me light ! Since 
You have broken, give the remedy (518). 

(And) that through which my heart is in distress make easy, 
for this e<a.sy is to \'oii (519), 

My neck is freed from cords; I will not bear that it he galled 
'ncath any person's load. 

I. whfVve beconn* contented with my grain, am, like the oyster, 
lord in my own house. 

’Tis best that lordship, too, my comrade be ; what business, 
(pray), of mine is servitude ? 

The lion gains an honourable grade, since he disdains the yoke 
of servitude. 

From your own tray ‘tis better to give bread than to eat 
“ halva ” from the mean man‘.s tray (520), 

Since a sharp dagger ha.s been drawn by dawn (521), how long, 
Ni/amI, will you sleep ? Arise ! 

Do miners' work, and vex not at your toil : open to men the 
door of hidden stores (522). 

Treats of the birth of Bahrdm, 

He who the pearls strings of the treasury of secrets (523) thus 
displays the istore of i)earls: 

The heavens have a balance with two scales — in one are stones, 
and in the other pearls. 

(And) from this balance the two-coloured world (524) at times 
obtains tlie pearls, at times the stones. 

The loins of kings produce the same effect : they give as 
offspring either stones or pearls. 
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At times a stone comes from a pearl, at times a ruby from an 
amber-coloured (stone) (oio). 

As stone and pearl in their respective fame, so were (King) 
Yaxdijard (52(5) and King ISahrain. 

One struck, the other cherished -strange indeed! It is as 
rock with ruby, spines witli dates (027). 

To him whom one had wounded and distressed the otlier gave . 
a remedy and gifts (52S). 

When first the dawn of Ikihrany (himinous), earriod ill-fame off 
from the gloomy night (520), 

The heaters of the kiln of alchemy sublime (530), those learned 
in the moon and sun, 

Expected that the scales in whicli they weighed the sky would 
give hut silver lialf-all'^vsd (531). 

They found indrt d in tiuun rhe jnirest gol<l : pearls from the 
sea came, jewels from the ro<’k (57>2). 

They found, indeed, with promise of success in greatness and 
in world -illumining : 

Pisces ascendant, Jupiter in it. Venus, like ruby joined with 
ruby, too (533). 

The moon with Taiirus, Mercury conjoined with (rcniim, 
Mars' apogee in /yo, 

Saturn in strength (too) through AfjHariiis. giving to foes the 
measuring of the wind. 

The tail of Draco (too) towards Saturn turned, and the sun 
fallen into Aries. 

As Jupiter each star (too) witnessing in favour of its own 
auspiciousness. 

When Bahram (most) auspiciously was i)orn with such a 
horost;ope as Tve described, 

Hi.s father, Yazdija;d, whose thoughts wt^ro crude, iisc^ riper 
thought, and studying hh own. 

Saw all matured by him as immature— sefsj of injustice, work 
of evil end. 

In twenty years faJore that circumstance some children he had 
had, but none had lived. 
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The close observers of the sky ordained that that fair-faced 
successor (of jthe king) 

Should be from Persia to the Arabs borne, that he amongst 
the Arabs should be reared ; 

In }M>pe that from that place he’d fortune gain — From some 
place every one to honour comes— 

In hope that region might bring state to him— although, indeed, 
’tis said, “ Regions are states ” (531). 

His sire loved rather to preserve his life than keep him as the 
object of his love (535). 

Far from his lands he pitched a tent for him in Yaman s 
(broad) domains ( anopus-like (536). 

He summoned Nu‘man (537), and the anemone of ruby on the 
garden he bestow(,‘d (538) ; 

TJjat when Nu^rnan strewed flowers, and that shoot grew a 
NirinfiniaTi anemone (539), 

(Nii'man) might clothe it with the kingly traits, and inculcate 
the ruh\s of sovereignty. 

He took liim from the litter of the king, and made his breast a 
litter for the moon (540). 

He held in greater honour than his eyes a fount (of light) more 
famous than the sun. 

When foiir yoar.s passed away Bahram became a crafty 
onager, a lion bold. 

King NiPrnan represented to his son (541) : 0 son, my mind is 
anxious and disturbed : 

Because this air is dry, the land is hot, whilst delicate and 
tender is the prince. 

His place of nurture should be one whose head (towering) from 
earth ina}" touch upon tlic sky ; 

That, fosteri'd by tlie north breeze, on that height he may 
develop (then) his wings and plumes (542) ; 

That lie may have his dwelling in fine air, and (thus) get life- 
prolonging sleej> and rest ; 

His constitution’s leaven unimpaired by vapours and the 
dryness of the land. 
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Then Mmm went together with his sire, girding his loins to 
seek for such (a place) (543). 

He sought a spa<uoiis place, a lofty fort (544), exempt from heat, 
and free from noxiousness. 

Such castle (545) in those regions was not found ; aiJfl those 
which were did not (quite) suit their aim. 

They sought for masters of the (building) art, prepared the 
ground too for the work in hand. 

Whoe'er proposed to carry out that aim — tlK? plan that he 
proposed was not approved. 

Until at last true tidings reached Nu'man that such an artist 
as would meet his views 

Was one most famous from the land of Rum (546), a cunning 
man w^ho’d turn stone into wax (547). 

One quick and dexterous, skilled in finest work ; one of the race 
of Sam (54S), his name Simnar. 

All lands had witne5?sed his supremacy, and by all eyes (too) 
it had been approved. 

In Egypt and in Syria he had built buildings not few, each 
perfect of its kind. 

Although a builder, as all knew, he was of thousand ornamentists 
master too (549). 

The Grecians were the Hindus (550) of his art; the Chinese 
chippings of his chisel gleaned. 

With judgment and discernment joined to this the stars hc\l 
studied, taken altitudes. 

His glance had .spun a web acros.s the sky from out tlie astro- 
labian spider s mouth (551). 

Like Roman Pliny (552) he had judgment keen, fonned tables, 
and solved talismans as well (553). 

Acquainted with the veiled ones of the sky, the moon’s night 
raids, the sun s hostility (554). 

The ordering of this business might be found in him, he (only) 
such a robe could weave. 

With clay bo (grand) a dome would he construct that it would 
snatch lamps from the stars away. 
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When Nu'man’fl heart in that desire and quest grew ardent 
from the fire of (famed) Simnar (555), 

He sent, and from that country summoned him : enticed him 
e’en by Grecian wiles from Greece. 

WJlen Simnar came to Nu'man, Nu'raan’s wish for the affair 
increased from one to seven. 

He asked him to accomplish the design, and then prepared all 
needed for his work (556). 

All in.strufhents and gear that were required for such a dome 
were fittingly prejiared. 

The worker’s hands then iron-like became (557) ; for years he 
worked upon the edifice ; 

Till finally with golden-fingered hand he made of clay (558) and 
stone a silver house. ' 

A citadc'l whose towers reached the moon ; the evnosure of 
all both white and black. 

A house in ornament and gilding rich ; fire-hued, adorned 
as Sinuuir could adorn. 

A sphere with logs drawn under restfully wliilst the nine 
spheres flew’ round it (in their course) (559). 

A polf formed after those of south and north (560) ; the Zeuxian 
work of countless fantasies (561). 

The siglit oi it a;^ sh-ej) to the fatigued ; its deckings water to 
the thirsty soul. 

If on it light was scattered by the sun, the hiiri with her head- 
dress hid her eyes (562). 

In comfort Twas like paradise, within; and outside, in adorn- 
ment like the sky. 

Its roof from glue and milk rubbed on had gained the power 
of reflection mirror-like (563). 

For more or less time (564) in a day and night it took (in turn) 
three colours like a bride (565), 

From the three-coloured silk which circles round (566) it 
gained three hues : blue, yellowy white (in turn). 

At dawn (first) from the blue-robed sky it dressed in robes 
biue-colourcd like the atmosphere. 
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When from obscurity the sun came forth, its countenance 
turned yellow like the sun. 

When clouds inveiled the sun it (then) became in subtile beauty 
like a silver cloud. 

(Wrapped) in the veil of concord with the air, it shou ld byturns 
the Greek's and Ethiop's look (567). 

When Siinnar to an end had brought the work ; more beautiful 
had made it than was asked, 

Its splendour ro.se above the lofty sky ; the ^un from his 
Khavarnaq splendour stole. 

Nu‘mrin gave him good tidings of reward so groat that for its 
half he had not hoped : 

Of which were (amcMoads of i>urest gcild, and j»recious ston\; 
of jewels and of musk : 

More than could be computed, so that he might be of use, too, 
at another time — 

If you withhold tlie firewood from the fire, the meat remains 
uncooked upon the spit (568). 

The giving hand, to " diraras ” a distress, is usher of the 
court of noble traits (560). ■ 

The builder (then) who found such kindness (shown) and hope- 
fully heard |>rornises of (wealth), 

Said, If before this businCvSa I had known of (all) that which the 
kintr has promised me. 

The adornmenTs of this dome of (ddnese work I !iad made 
somewhat better in tliese bounds (57u) : 

I should liavc taken still more trouble here, so that the king 
more trea.sure might bestow : 

I should have built a house whose bnlbancv would, wldlst it 
lasted, day te> day increase. 

Nidnuin replifal. Shouhl you receive more [ay, could you here- 
after build a better (house) ? 

He answered, At your wish when I designed (571), I’d make 
such that this by it would be naught. 

Twouid have a Imndred hues, this has (but) three: 'twould 
be of rubie.s (572), tliis is (but) of stone. 
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This shows itself possessor of one dome (573), but that would, 
like the sky (574), have seven domes. 

The fare of Nu‘man fired up at these words ; he burnt the 
store of kind and luirnan thought.— 

The monarcli is a fire from whose (fierce) light that one is 
safe w^ho sees it from afar: 

In nature rose-bush, wliich is, w’hen it blooms, roses before you, 
in your bosyni thorns (575). 

The king too, (one may say), is like the vine, which does not 
twist roiiiHl that which is afar, 

But that round which it twists with (seeming) love it tears up 
root and brancii and brings to naught (r>7b). — 

Said Nifinan, If lie's left with gold and power, he'll (no doubt) 
elsewluTC Iniild a bfUter house. 

(ThuvS thinking), he gave orders to his slaves to throw him 
from the roof with no delay. 

So that they tore that cypress from tlic root ; they blinded him, 
and threw him from the fort.— 

The worker see — how' earth, which blood devours, parted liim 
from the object of his work (577) ! 

lie raised a castle in some years aloft, and fortune threw him 
from it in a trice. 

He made a fin' and fell into the smoke ; he went late on the 
roof, and fell down soon. 

HivS falling he foresaw not when he raised that building higher 
than a hundred <‘lls (57S). 

If lie liad been aware of his own tomb (579), three ells lie'd 
not exceeded by a span. 

'Tis well to raise tlie throne-steps not so high that you d be 
fractured if you fell from tliem. — 

By tliat exaltetl building Nu‘man’s name through highness 
flung (it^i) lasso round the moon. 

The people called him sorcerer supreme ; the earth entitled 
him Kbavaruaq's Lord '5 
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(Some) (fe.H'ription of Khavarnag, 

Nii'nian yiirs up (he sorerri(jnlij, 

Khavarnaq through the glory of Bahram — when it bec^e so 
solacing a place (580) 

That by the sky 'twiis called earth's cynosure and “ S]>ring 
of China " by creation named, — 

From hearing news about it, countless men to gAze (upon its 
splendour) (thither) went. 

Whoever saw it uttered (words of) praise, and humbly swept 
it>A threshold with his sleeves. 

One or another would in flowing v'erse each point (of beauty) 
of Khavarnaq show. 

O’er Yaman since Canopus briglit had shone, nor moon nor 
sun such woFvship hud received (581). 

It was an Aden in pearl-scattering ; a Yamau bathed in bright 
Canopus' rays. 

Yainan from its adornments which were famed, became as 
Irani (5S2) honourcil in the world. 

A world-adornor ’twas like Aries (583), still more, tliat Bahram 
made it (his) abode. 

When Bahram mounted to tlie roof of it, Venus to (wish him) 
joy twk up the cup (584). 

He saw a palace fashioned like the sky : its sun within it> and 
its moon without (585). 

The sun, within, refulgent beauty showed ; the moon, without, 
a lamp to travellers (580). 

The wind was always blowing o’er its head ; from cold autumnal 
breezes (it was) 

On all sides of the {lalace looking down, he saw a plain as 
spacious as the sky, 

Sw^f^et water on one side was ilowing past ; in wdiolcsome 
purity the Stream of Life (587). 

And on another, like the Bidra4lirone (588), a village lay 
replete with oil and milk. 
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The desert (lay) in front, and at the back was meadow-land 
o’er which the air breathed musk, 

(One day) Nu‘inan W’as seated with Bah ram viewing (the 
prospect) on tliat royal roof (589). 

Allround that house of paradise he saw the anemone’s red hue, 
the meadow’s green. 

The plain entire as Shushtar’s tracts(590), a place of mountain 
partridges (591) and pheasants (too). 

He said, tVdiat can be lovelier than tins ? In such a place 
one cannot but be gay. 

At that time his vazir was close at hand, a just man and a 
worsliipjH^r of Christ. 

He said, In truth, to know^ God’s lovelier than anything there 
is in your doniain.s. 

Of that deep knowledge .should you be possessed, you would 
withdraw your h(‘art from (all) this show^ (592). 

(Tlien) through the kindler of that burning spark was softened 
Nu‘rnan's firm and forceful (593) heart. 

Since the sky raised its seven (high) fortresses, so strong a 
crane had never Ix^en at work (594). 

Nu^man sprang from Ins ])lace and rent his robes ; he ran down 
(from the roof) like one di.straught. 

He sought the village, turned his heart from self, (and) imder- 
stood his business in a trice (595). 

Descended from the palace NiCman turned like any lion 
towards the desert waste. 

He gave up thoughts of treasure and of rule : — religion and 
the w'orld cannot accord. 

He took himself away from sovereignty, and vanished from 
the people like a fay (596). 

No person saw liim more in his own house — how excellent the 
great king of his age ! 

Though Munzir (597) used all promptitude the voice of happy 
fortune gave him no reply. 

He mourned as it was fitting he should mourn, devoting to 
his sorrow’ sundry days. 
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Much grief he felt, had reason too for grief, his house becoming 
blackened through this smoko (598). 

He seeing no es<‘ape from throne and crown, assumed the 
duties of the crown and throne. 

Forced hack oppression, justice forwarded, and fixed dominion 
on a solid base (599), 

The monarch to the troops and country gave the robe, con- 
tentment, with his leadership. 

Bahruin he cherished as (his) preciuins life ; e'en as a father 
would — nay, better still. 

had a handsome son, by name Nu‘man, who with Bubram 
had drunk one nurse's milk. 

Through friendship and equality of age (Xubnan) would not a 
moment part from him. 

They studied frosii one tablet both a.s orie, and in the same 
assembly seatteroii ]>eaiis 

E’en like the sun and they’d nevrr h‘c from one another 

any day apart. 

In th-at hirii citadel the juriu'e (Bahrain with every care) 
was fo.'^tered several years. 

Except for study he Lad no drsip-^ ; his intf'llect to knowledge 
was his guitie. 

A learned man, a Marian (6Cd), taught {tlu* prince) Tersian 
and Arabic and also 

MiUiZir. that kinir maj* ^tie and benign (002), as reckoner of 
the sky had skill unmatcInMl. 

The Zodiac’s tw<‘lvn> sitrcn, the jJaic-ts .M‘V<‘n, ca-'’k<*t l>y ca.sket, 
lay disclosed to him (b^d). 

He'd worked, too, at lines gcomtgrical, and countless ’nooks like 
the Mijastl solved (OOl). 

Observer of th'* water-coloured sky was he (605), the drops 
he’d rneasur^Ml drop by droj) (6^6). 

(Then) he had given his mind the knowledge (too) of the 
far-seeing secret stor<‘ hon.^es (6(J7). 

Finding the prince had intellect and sense in learning and in 
solving mysteries, 
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He kindly put before him tablet, stile, (and) taught him (then) 
the secrets of the sky. 

All the ideas which (from most) were hid, whether pertaining 
to the earth or heavens — 

He lathered all together one by one, (and) when all had been 
gathered, taught him (them). 

Till Bahrain so improved he knew in full the principles of 
every science known. 

Willi tables and the astrolabe to guide he would unveil the 
face of the unknown (G08). 

When setting up the tablet and the stile he'd loore the kne^ 
from secrets of the sky. 

When he was skilled in controversial arts he (next) elected to 
get .skilled in arras. 

In riding, racing, and in arms,'Jie bore the ball off from the 
polo-playing sky (G09). 

Wh(‘n by that gra<le distinguished (610). he could tear claws 
from the lion, from the wolf the neck. 

Before his skill in piercing witli (lie lance dawn’s sword despaired 
at his pre-excetlen(M‘ (lil 1). 

H<‘ with his arrow pierced the liardest stone in such wise as 
(tlie suftv.st) silks are ])if‘rce<L 

^^'hene‘er he shot his arrow^ut a raark/upou the mark he scored 
a fcliitig stroke (G12). 

When from the thiimbstali ’ he discharged the shaft, the 
bird (in llight) he brought dc>wii from the air. 

If with his sword he struck at any stone, it turned to water, but 
of fiery hue (G13). 

A grain of millet if l)efore*^his’’Jance, — he'd bear it ring-like 
by tlie point away. 

His arrows bore off rings fromyions’ tliroats (G14) f^his swotd 
the ring loosed from the treasure Vlock (615). 

And there where skilful ^archery was shown, (lie wdth) his 
arrow with a hair would playJGlG). 

He struck, though far away, whate er he saw, whether en- 
shadowed, whether in the light. 
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That which in shootirig too he could not see— his luck hit that 
which it judged well {to hit). 

The clepluint and lion, hunting flocks, from him. Babram, of 
lions' courage bragged (017). 

At times ho wouKl attack the elephant, at times pla^ with 
the raging lion fienn'. 

In Vaman wheresoever they conversed, they ga\e to him 
the name of “ Yamau's Star '' (618). 

The pmet ivv of hunting of Bahru no 

When Balirum's beauty as Canopus bright (all) rawtiess took 
away from Yaman’s tracts (619), 

Through joy and satisfaction Nu'miln's face gained what 
from briglit Canopus h'ather gains (6*20 <. 

Xu^rniin and Minn^jr from his merits were ifi kindness as a 
brother and a sire. 

Speak not of fatlierliood and brotherhood— a serx'ant that, 
in all things, this, a slave. 

The sire to him in giving knowledge kind, the son with him, 
to grace assemblies, joined (621). 

One by imparting knowledge strengthened him, the other took 
him for delightful rides (622). 

Until the riding of Bahrain was such that to the sky from earth 
bis name arose. 

His business only drinking and the chase — no other businesa 
occupied (his time). 

A man to cope with tf-n *’ gur ” in the chase — how can a man 
(indeed) avoid the “ gur (623) ? 

Whene'er his arrow’ fleeted from the bow, a gur's eve gave 
it, as a gur ", an eye (624). 

lie had a chestnut like the wind in speed, in paces faultless, 
in its gallop, smr>oth. 

The hiry's foot tfjrough its proportions weak ; its gallop broke 
the hands of hurricanes (625). 

A courser fleet, which traversing the road, bore off the ball 
from sun and lunar disk (626), 
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’Twas in alliance with the sky’s swift course, (and) to the wind 
^ it gave a stage’s start (627). 

Its tail produced the writhings of the snake ; its hoofs had 
dug the gur ” of many a ‘‘ gur ” (628). 

The {♦ince would ride it on a hunting day ; with any other 
steed he’d naught to do. 

When he the onagerdioofed chestnut rode, the onagers around 
him cried appljjuse. 

In galloping it left al! steeds behind ; it pierced wild asses’ 
haunches with its hoofs (629). 

At times when from the tedium of affairs (630) (Bahram), 
that mounted lion, saddled it, 

The field became (soon) from its shoes a place of pictures, 
picture upon ])if‘ture seen (631). 

More than the rocks have weiglit did he spread out hillocks 
(around) of onagers and deer. 

The plain l»e!\eath his horse's hoofs became a tomb through 
all the heaps of onagers. 

Upon his chestnut, courser of the hills, through whose swift 
flight the sky lost currency (632), 

The hunting lasso when he took in hand, he captured countless 
living onagers. 

Most of the onagers which (Bahrain) took, by (strength of) 
arm or lasso did he throw. 

If he dashed down a hundred onagers (633), nob any less than 
four years old he killed. 

He had forbidden (all) to shed the blood of any one not fully 
four yeans old. 

He branded (first) its name upon its thigh, and gave it then 
the freedom of the plain (634). 

Out of these branded onagers whoe'er took one alive — out of 
a thousand one — 

^Vhen he perceived the monarch’s brand on it, he did not seek 
to do it any harm. 

He kissed the jdace on which it had been marked, and loosened 
(then) the fastening of its bonds (635). — 

E 
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I who am branded with the sultan’s name, somewhat more 
joyfully should oiler thanks. 

By such a king (G36) on mountain or on plain the onager 
when branded brands escapes. — 

In such a place of tombs there is no ant not branded by the 
hand of some harsh act (637). 

Bahram Gur goes to the chase and kills a lion and an onager. 

« 

Upon a day, on Yaman’s hunting-ground, in company with 
brave men of that land (63S), 

The prince whose name had Bahram Gur become, whose 
Bahrilm bore the ball olf from the sky (639), 

Was breathing in the pleasure of the chase (640) — Munzir 
preceding, and Nu‘man behind. 

Lost in amazement at the majesty his form from head to foot 
displayed were all. 

A cloud of dust rose suddenly afar, such that the sky united 
with the earth (641). 

The monarch of the w^orld urged on his steed, like flowing water 
towards that dust he rode (642). 

A lion, with aggressive claws (643) stretched out, on a wild 
ass’s back and neck he saw. 

(So) from above (644) to bring it to the ground the prince 
took out (his) bow and lay in ’wait. 

Sought from the cpiivcr a sharp-pointed shaft, then put it 
to the string and drew it back. 

The sharp jioint struck the shoulders of the two, (and) having 
pierced (them) passed through both the lioles (645) ; 

Then to (its) notch ’twas buried in the ground— Wliat profits 
mail or shield before such shaft ? 

When from the thumbstall he had sent the shaft, the prince 
stood holding in (bis) hand the bow. 

The onager and lion fell and died ; the shaft lay in the ground's 
heart to its plumes. 

The Arabs seeing such a shot approved the ruler of the Persians 
he should be. 
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Whoever cast his eyes upon that prey kissed (with all reverence) 
.the princess hand. 

From that time fortli they called him Lion-strong ; (thenceforth) 
entitled him King Bahrain Giir. 

When^hey had reached the town they told the tale in full 
of onager and lion slain (646). 

Munzir gave orders to his ministers that painters should with 
their materials ^come, 

That they should in Khavarnaq j)aint in gold the lion crouching 
on the onager ; 

The prince in pose, the arrow to its notch in the earth when 
he'd shot and pierced the two. 

The picture (647) by the painter painted, all who saw it 
thought the animals were real. 

Tii(?y praised the Almighty Maker of the world upon the hand 
so mighty of its king. 

Bahnuit goes to the chase and kills a dragon. 

In his celestial dwelling on a day he set his vessel floating over 
wine (648). 

He drank ofl rapidly some (bowls of) wine, and in (his) drunken- 
ness went towards the plain ; 

Prepared his lasso, to bring down the prey, (and) dug out many 
graves for onagers (640). 

From all the onagers he took by force the plain became all 
covered with their bones. 

At last a female onager appeared, and cast disturbance all 
throughout the world (650). 

Its form a spiritual vision seemed, a being bright of face, of 
forehead wide. 

Polished as golden ingot was its back ; its stomach (as) 
with milk and sugar smeared. 

A musky line was drawn from head to tail, and streak on streak 
was seen from luxuncli to hoof (651). 

In place of horse's housing it was clothed as with a veil of 
silk of rusty hue. 
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Ita frame l>ore off the ball from all its kind (652) ; its haunches 
bore it off from all its frame. 

A fire which made the hay its relative ; a ruddy-faced one 
clad in darvish robe (653). 

Its leg the Arab’s arrow brought to mind (654) : it^ ear had 
drawn a diamond -dagger forth (655). 

It had a breast free from the shoiildor-mound (656) ; a neck 
safe from the dagger of the ear (657). ^ 

Upon its back the dusky leather strap had left the saddle- 
pommel ’twixt two roads (()58). 

Its cruppor-slope from the skin's darker part gained that which 
silver gains from black (opposed) (659). 

Its side was full of fat, its neck, of blood (66(’6, in hu(i this like 
cornelian, that like pearl. 

The blood witliin its neck had drawn a hide like marvel of 
Peru Ufion its frame (661). 

Haunches in close companionship with tail ; a neck displaying 
boldness with its hoofs (t)62). 

Bahram dashed forward wh"*n he saw the “ gfir ’’ : after the 
‘‘ giir ” went (swiftly) Bahram Our, 

The onager, young, swift of foot, in truth ; the hunter swift a.s 
bon in pursuit. 

From ilay’s beginning till the (sun’s) decline the wild ass ran, 
the lion at its heels (^>63). 

The king turned not his courser from the giir ” — how from 

the “ giir ” can reins (intleed) he turned (661) ? 

The gur ” l)efore, the gurklian {665j nii iis track's: the 
and Bahram Gur, and naught beside.s (666). 

Until it reached a cave far from the plain (667), by which the 
foot of man had never passed. 

When near upon (his) prey, the hunter saw a dragon lying at 
the cavern’s mouth* 

A pitehy mountain full of twists and turns™- the mountain 
naught before that mountain-mass (668). 

A fire, in blackness issuing, like smoke which through a chimney 
raises up its head (669). 
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Or like a tree devoid of fruit and leaves ; hell’s keeper, and a 
go-between of death. 

A cavern’s mouth its mouth, (and) in the world with naught 
but havoc was it occupied. 

Satediwith the wild as.s’s foal ju.st ate, ’twas in bold mood 
to overtlirow (its) prey. 

When the prince saw the affliction on his road, a dragon (670) 
he became on seeing one. 

Grief for the ‘ gur annulled his joy in gurs ” ; with hand on 
hip he firmly stood his ground. 

He wondered what wild animal it was, in fighting it what 
plan (he) should (adopt). 

The afflicted onager, he had no doubt, had suffered from the 
dragon grievous wrong ; 

And knowing he was just had summoned him to do it justice 
on the cruel (beast). 

He said, fo call it dragon and not ant, — such fault would shame 
me with the onager. 

'Tis mine to act with justice, give redress (671) ; for life I have 
no fear, let he what may ^ 

From his two-headed shafts of poplar white he sought an arrow 
of the broadest make (672). 

He put it to the white-bark ~~ covered bow (673), and for the 
swarthy dragon lay in wait. 

Whilst with wide-opened eyes the dragon (stood), the shaft, 
two-headed, left the prince's hand. 

Its heads were planted on the (dragon's) eyes, and stopped 
their (power to) look upon the world. 

The two heads of the arrow of the prince, sharp-pointed, 
pierced the swarthy dragon's eyes. 

When to such straits the dragon was reduced (674), the prince 
approached it like a crocodile. 

He boldly drove a javelin (675) at its throat, as lion’s claws are 
into wild ass (driven). 

The javelin, six-sided, eight fists long (676)» the throat and 
palate of the dragon tiore’ 
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A mighty clamour from the dragon rose ; like tree or column 
on its head it crashed (tlTT). 

That awfulness and writhing scared him not— how should the* 
cloud e’er fear the mountain’s height (()78) ? 

Ahriman’s (679) head he cut oft’ witli his sword — Tis Ijost one’s 
foe should lose his head, be killed — 

He split it open (then) from mouth to tail, (and) in its stomach 
saw the ass’s foal. 

He (then) was sure the vengeful onager had summoned him 
for vengeance (on its foe). 

He bent his back (in thanks^ to God that he had killed tlie 
dragon, not the dragon him. 

When he desired to mount his steed and ride back to the plain 
where onagers were chased, — 

Seeing the prince was going, the wild ass (G8d) came from afar 
and crept into the cave. 

The prince again, to take the onager, found his way through 
the cavern’s narrow mouth. 

When he got in with toil and pain, he found a treasure, and 
grew, as a treasure, bright. 

Many large, sjdendid jars liad (there) been j placed, wdnch 
fairydike their faces veiled from man. 

Wlien it had brought the gfirkhan ’’ to the jars, leaving no 
trace, the ‘‘ gilr ” (then) hdt the vault (681). 

Since to the treasuredock he’d found a key. and cut the dragon 
from the treasure-house, 

He came out through the cavern’s narrow mouth, and sought 
the road, and to the, road a guide. 

After a little while the royal guards came up in troops upon 
the prince’s tracks. 

When one and all of them had joiiusl the prince, th(*y (all) 
drew up in (serried) ranks arourul. 

The prince commanded that the servant'^ (there) — (al!) those 
who w'ere both bold and also strong — 

Should get into the treasurmhouse, the cave ; should bear the 
treasure out and load it up. 
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Thrpc hundred camels, (all) young Bactrians, (then) moved off 
loaded with the lawful hoards (682). — 

When the prince rates an onager as self (683), and makes a 
dragon captive to an ant (684), 

It fojlows that at last as his reward they give him safety and a 
treasure too. — 

Then at the castle of Khavarnaq back, drinking and festive, 
he disposed the hoards. 

Ten camehfbads he sent off on the road, a present to his majesty 
the king (685). 

Ten did he give to Mun/ir and his son, with certain other rare 
and precious things. 

The rest he spent with fearless unconcern, free from examiners 
(686) and auditor. 

So such a treasure as he'd brought to light (687), he dearly got, 
(and) cheaply did dispose (688). 

(Then) Munzir ordered, Let a painter come and once more 
paint a picture (as before). 

The painter came, and took his brush and limned the picture 
of the dragon and the prince (689). 

(And) whatsoe’er Bahrum did of this kind was in Khavarnaq 
by the painter limned. 

Bahrain ji ml ^ Urn pictnre of (he Seven {Fair) Faces in Kha varnaq, 

The prince one day arriving from the plain, was walking 
through Khavarnaq gay of mood. 

He saw a secret room with fastened door, which by the keeper 
had been overlooked. 

The prince had not set foot within that room, nor had the 
courtiers or custodians. 

He said, Why is this room locked up, and where the keeper 
of it ; wlu^re too is tlie key ? 

The ke(‘per came (and) gave the prince the key. The prince 
unloclo'J the door and saw the room. 

A room saw ? Nay, a treasure-house (690), through which 
the gazer s eyes would dealers be in gems. 
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The pictures of that fine abode of art (691) excelled a hundred 
Chinese picture-rooms. 

They on the walls of that apartment (692) showed all that the 
finest workmanship could show. 

In it were finely painted seven forms, each one connected with a 
certain Clime : 

Purak, of India’s Raja (693) daughter, first, in face more 
lovely than the moon when full. 

(Then) Yaghma-Nfiz, tlie Khaqiln's (694) daughter fair, disturla^r 
of Taraz and China's belles (693). 

The king of Khvarazm's daughter Naz-Pari (696), graceful as 
mountain-partridge in her gait. 

The king of Saqlab's daughter Nasrin-Nush (697), a Turk of 
Greek dress decked by Chine.se art (098). 

The king of 31aglirib’s (699) daughter Apr-Gun, a sun like 
to the daily waxing moon. 

The wisdom-gifted Qaisar's (7(X)) daughter, next, august, 
and named Humav, Bird August. 

The Kisra’s (701) daughter of Ka'us’s race, named Dursiti, 
and huri-like in grace. 

Within one circle by a cord hung up tli«‘se seven had been all 
together limned (702). 

In each of them were countle.<s beauties (seen) to light the 
essence of the light of sight (703). 

A face was limned so handsome in the ^npudst that ’twas as 
kerrr l, whilst the rest were shell, 

A parrot on bis sugar plumes liad dropped (704), and '' (jalin ” 
o'er his moon had drawn a line (705)* . 

His bead exalted like a cypn-ss's ; ibis crown was (formed) of 
silver, gold, and gems. 

Towards liim were turned these seven beauties' eyes ; each one 
had given her heart to love of him. 

He giving to those beauties pleasant smiles ; they all before 
him (as) devoted slaves. 

The pair)tt>r (706) of }jis face and form had writ above his head 
the name of Bahrain Gur ; 
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(Adding), Such is the Seven Planets’ rule that this world- 
conqueror, when he appears. 

Shall take like precious pearls unto bis breast seven monarchs’ 
daughters from the Seven Climes. 

Web ave not sown this seed (know) of ourselves ; we’ve written 
what the planets have declared. 

’Twas writ, Tve spoken, that he might observe the formula, 
but God it is who acts. 

Prince Bahrain having read this strange account, remained 
in wonder at the heavens' spells. 

The love of those fair girls (in picture seen) completely and 
entirely (707) filled his heart. 

Libidine percitis equabus ct equo vehementia rapto ; a lion- 
like young mail and seven brides — 

Sliould not desire to gain one's wish be great ? Should not 
the heart cry out to gain its aim ? 

Although that formula made fierce attack, his joy (at once) 
increased a hundredfold, 

Since it ensured a long and happy life, and gave him hope 
of gaming his desire. — 

For the conciliation of a man all that which makes him hopeful 
has effect. — 

When the prince left the room he locked it up, and gave the 
key to its custodian. 

lie said. If I sji^ould hear that anyone (dare) for a moment 
(to) unlock this door, 

ril have his blood shed even in this room : Fll have his head 
suspended from his neclr'..^ 

In all the household, man or w^oman, none (dared ever) give 
a glance towards that room. 

From time to time when overcome with love, the prince went 
towards that door (with) key in hand. 

Tlie door he opened, entered paradise, and on those finely 
painted pictures gazed. 

Before the water there like one athirst, in longing for it he 
would fall asleep. 
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Whilst he was out his wish was for the chase, that room, on 
his return, his solacer. 

Yiizdijiii'd beconu's acquaintal with Bahrain s state. 

When everyone, concerning Bahrain Gur, brought ^tidings 
to his sire (to this effect) 

That he can take t!ie lion with his hands, a youthful lion he, 
an aged ' wolf {708) — • 

What dog (indeed) the lion in the fight to him, for (e’en) 
the dragon he destroys I — 

He binds up demons with (his) lasso's noose ; he wears down 
mountains hieath (lus) horse’s hoofs ; 

His diamond turns iron into silk ; and of hard stone his iron 
makes a paste (TOO) 

The father from the fire of Bahrain’s youth saw, (as he thought), 
his own death in his life. 

As fearful of that fiery lion (then) was (Yazdijard) as lions 
are of fire. 

Far from his sight be let him (still) remain, although sight is 
deficient wanting light (710). 

Bahram both day and night went to the chase : sometimes 
he rode his steed, sometirn(*s drank wine. 

He hastened to the chase, and to the cup. He shone in Yiumn 
like Canopus (bright) (711). 

The king of Yaman from excess of love made his commands 
effective as the sky’s. 

From Bahram’s skill and competence, which matched his 
own (712), he made him ruler of his realm. 

He gave him gems and swords of several kinds - if for his life 
he’d asked he’d not refused. 

Whatever gems and treasure he required were hivS, and his 
no particle of pain. 

(So) from the favour he received abroad he did not bring 
to mind his father’s land. 
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The death of Yazdijard. 

When time had passed along through several turns, the lofty 
sky displayed a novel game. 

(Kipg) Yazdijard grew weary of the throne (713), and after 
high success in life came down. 

The crown and throne which from his sires he had to him did 
as to others it had done. 

When from the king the throne's higli seat was free, the city 
and the troops together met (714); 

(And said) they'd let no person of his race (bear sway), no 
snake or dragon would tliey serve. 

Although (the prince), Bahrain, had eminence ; though he had 
strength and valour (715), learning too, 

(Still) owing to his father's perfidy, the eyes of none would 
look upon his worth. 

Said everyone, We will not look at him, nor give him tidings 
of his father's death ; 

Since that wild man, amongst the Arabs bred, could not 
administer the Persians’ realm. 

Land, treasure to the Arabs he would give, (whilst) those in 
Persia born would suffer pain. 

No one desired him to ascend the throne, (but) since God wished 
it he assumed the crown. 

An aged man of wisdom (then) they chose, and called him the 
Just Ruler of the Earth. 

Though not of those oiuitled to the crown, still by his race 
he was of princely rank (716). 

They placed the royal crown upon his head, (and) gave to him 
the belt of seven gems (717). 

As soon as Baliram Gur heard that the sky had brought one 
of it;S cycles to an end. 

Had started a fresli cycle once again ; tliat tilings were contrary 
to what had been ; 

That when his sire the thought of crown gave up, and none was 
there entitled to the ’crown, 
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The foot of one, a stranger, had stepped in, a new disturbance 
on the world had come, — 

He first performed the rites of mourning used, and painted 
turquoise un cornelian (718). 

Then after this resolved that lion-likc he'd draw (his)^sword 
upon (his) enemies (719) : 

That he would use (his) sword against (his) foes, open the 
door of strife and enmity. 

Again he said, Why use ferocity ? 'Tis best tliat I at first 
use wisdom's aid. 

.'Vlthough the Persians erred in this that they withdrew their 
hearts from reverence for me, 

I will not look into their hardened hearts (but) mildness use, 
for mildness is the key. 

With all their currishness they are my game ; they (all) are 
(still) the sheep of m\' own mead. 

Although they lie and sleep in their own wool, all lie and sleep 
still in my cotton fields (72u). 

‘Tis they shoal! be faith!e.ss, bard of heart, that they at 
lust before me may be shamed. 

From perfidy shame overtakes a man, and from that shame 
regret and {)ain ensiw. 

All ignominious treatment which I see beyond this is a form 
of tyranny (721). 

With want of wisdom if they've gone astray, again by wisdom 
I will make them true. 

The man who is irnparicnt with the game will (find) his arrow 
fall wide of the mark. 

(The Author) comphias of himself and allades to Firdaml. 

0 W’ord'Conjoining sorcerer have done ! How long, how long 
wj!! you s[K‘ak bygone word.s (722) ? 

Like to the rose breatln* out from yonr own mouth ; enough 
that your own mouth perfume your work. 

E'en at the first my covenant was made — with W'hom ? — with 
Him whose covenants are true 
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That what a certain other bare] had said (723)— I still drink 
wine, but he has gone to sleep (724)— 

I would not make (such) thought of his my own : ill-doing I'd 
not make my attribute (725). 

So far as may be, like the vernal breeze, my claim shall not be 
patching up old things (726). 

Still, to the treasury when one the road— the target one, 
although the ^arrows two (727) — 

Though in the art of boring pearls (72’:') I've bound myself 
not to repeat wdiat lias been said (729), 

When repetition I can not avoid, I can produce fine silk from 
woollen stuff (730). 

Tw’o w’orkers {7;)1) by the alchemy of speech have turned old 
metal into something new (732) : 

That one has made from copper silver pure, and from the silver 
this one nuike.s pure* gold (733). 

Since you've s(‘en copper to fine silver turned (734), ])t not 
surprised if silver turns to gold. 


Bahrdtn Gar to Persia, und (finds) another occupying 

the throne. 

The joiner of llie parts of this high throne thus adds to it a 
part correctly joiinal (735) : — 

As soon as llahrfim Gur became aware that one, a stranger, 
had usurped the crowm 

He actively prepared for enmity, to seek the crown of the 
Kayrmian kings (736). 

In (tliis his) quest of universal sway Nu'man and Munzir gave 
him (every) help : 

Treasure more plentiful than could be named ; jcw^els more 
numerous than one could bore. 

He raised up countless troops, the hostile man was full of fire, 
hostility had force. 

'Twas reckoned, down to Aden, in Yaman (737), a hundred 
thouscand troopers mustered were ; 
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All clad in steel and iron-strong (738), to avenge, to bind up 
demons, and to capture fort*s. 

In heart a lion, each of them, and fit to hold a country by a 
single sword. 

The army of the king set ofT with speed — the moisture reached 
the fish, the dust the moon (730). 

The trumpet's blare, the roll of brazen drum would take all 
trace of courage from the heart. 

The brazen kettle-drum cried out aloud, the drummer (by the 
noise of it) was stunned (740). 

The plain and mountain from the blare and noise in ferment 
rose against their lids, the skies (741). 

Troops more than ants and locusts in their count, as hot in 
rancour as the fire hell. 

They sought the station of the throne (for him), and went 
from Yaman towards the capital. 

The monarch of the world received the news that a young 
dragon had unclosed its jaws (742). 

That to the earth the heavens had inclined, Canopus had 
from Yaman raised its head (743). 

A lion had stretched out his claws with might to put his foe as 
gfir into the ‘‘ gilr '' (744). 

That he would take the throne and srize tlie crown —would 
settle down himself, and lav the dust (715). 

The nobles and the ministers and guards all came together to 
the royal court (746). 

They met in congress and expressed their views (747) ; t^ey 
spurned all arrogance away (from them) (748). 

After reflection they decided thus (749), that they would write 
a letter to Bahram. 

All that good sense dictated, that, tliey wTote, they sowed seed 
which had (previously) been peeled (750). 

The letter written out they folded it, and made their 
preparations to depart. 

They (all) alighted when they reached (their goal) ; Fortune 
asked ble.ssiogs on the rightful king (751). 
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They sought an audience, which was granted them ; the 
chamberlains gave heed to their concerns. 

Bahram, the king, allowed them to approach from the (more) 
distant place (at which they stood). 

They^went before him with a thousand fears ; they bowed 
down to the ground, and offered thanks. 

He who the ball of wisdom bore away, kissing the super- 
scription, gavg the note (752). 

After unsealing it the monarch's scribe (then) read it to the 
kingdom-taking king. 

[From shell to kernel of that beauteous note — the shell was 
silk, the kerned almond was. 

Its outside was adornment of brocade ; its inside was an 
oil-containing lamp] (753). 

The letter opened with the name of God, who by His grace 
guides those who go astray. 

Of licaven and earth Greater Absolute, through whom non- 
being being has obtained. 

Of mankind down to all the aiiimals, of the exalted sky and 
ponderous mount — 

His power the painter of all being is within the picture-room 
of (His) good gifts (754). 

There is no lord, save Him, who has not need of some relation- 
ship, or tiling conjoined. 

Creation is a knot by Him unloosed (755) ; praise is the seal 
He has affixed (to it) (756). 

He is the keeper of the earth and time (757) ; both this and that 
oliey as He commands. 

When he who read had read the praise of (God), Maker (of all), 
exalted (over all), 

He road praise of the king, a king's son (758). thus, You who 
have raised your head to the blue sky, 

You, with the wisdom of a king, king’s son, whole just to 
manliness and generous thought, 

How should I who by race am Kisra called, by ill-advised 
contention suffer loss (759) ? 
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Fve merit and experience of the world ; Fm in the eyes of 
(all) the world ajiproved. 

And for my merit Fortune fosters me -How can the rneritless 
get crown and throne ? 

My eminence lias given me crown and throne — the b^e man 
never can be eminent. 

Though the dominion of the earth is mine ; the leadership of 
fairies and of men, 

Still with this sovereignty Fm not content, for 'tis a piece of 
honey poison-mixed. 

So much I had of power and needful means that through the 
same my star was always young (760). 

Better if I with this had been content, for a high place is not 
devoid of risk. 

The Persians' jealous kin<lness, spite of me, so roused my zeal 
that (to refuse) I shamed (761). 

They (thus) induced me to become the king — the exalted holder 
of the crown and throne, 

To keep detf^^rioration from the realm — such (office) is not rule, 
but guardianship. 

This proverb comes in story apposite : The foe to greed's a 
friend to all the world (762). 

(But) you no knowledge’ have of such a world (763) ; you of 
another world are .sovere-gn lord. 

You'd rather find an than meet out of a thousand 

troubles even one. 

A draught of wine, the while the lute is played, more than 
aught 'neath the azure sky you love. 

You have no business but the chase and wine ; you've naught 
to do with troubles of the world (764). 

(If) truth you wish, you, only, have the world, for you have 
not the pain of ruling men. 

At night and dawn youTe at the chase or cup ; you joy in 
eating, now, and now. in sleep. 

Not like me day and night remote from joy, and heart-sick wdth 
(the care of) affairs. 
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At times my business troubling for (my) friends, at times I’m 
apprehensive of (my) foes. 

(My) least affliction this that for the crown I must contend 
against a prince like you. 

How j^appy is your pleasurodoving soul that your head is 
remote from such distress ! 

Would that this business had attached to me ; perchance 
my business Ihen had been my own (765). 

I should have lived in pleasure, sport, and play; caressed my 
soul with music and with wine. 

I do not say you're ali^ n to command, (for) you have knowledge 
both of Church and State. 

You are, in truth, the heir to (these) domains ; the kingdom 
by ijiheritance is yours. 

But owing to your father’s foolish acts, the shadow of the 
orowm’s not near yo\ir head ; 

For to his subjects he behaved not so that none (had reason to) 
set forth complaint, 

They were astounded at his wickedness ; they called him 
“ Sinner ’’ for such siiifulne.ss (TGG). 

After such tyranny a,s showed itself now fierce, now swift, 
in shedding peo[)lo's blood. 

No one cotdd utter prai.ses of that line ; no one could in that 
ground sow (any) seed (7G7). 

Since no one (here) desires you as (his) king, ’tis better (far) 
that you should (hence) retire. 

Vou'll meet hot fire if you get hot and rage ; you 11 (only) 
strike cold iron if you >trive (70^^). 

L in the time of (your) neces.^ity, will from (my) secret treasure 
scatter gold. 

All that may best supply your requisites, and may wdth useful- 
ness be spemt on you -- 

ril suiier not, by any reason led. shortcoming as regards your 
maintenance. 

ril be your lieutenant in sovereignty ; the orderer of every- 
thing you wisli. 
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(iind) when the people's minds get tired of me, the rule is yours 
without (appeal to) arms. 

liahnlm Giir's niuswer to tJu' letter of the Persians. 

The roailor having read the letter through, an ai^ry fire 
blazed up in Bahrain’s breast. 

Again, by great exertion, like the wise, to patience he 
constrained himself forthwith. 

Such heat (of anger) led him not to haste ; he first reflected, 
then gave answer thus : 

Now that the letter has been read I’ve heard that which the 
writers in the letter wrote. 

Although the writer was not dexterous, the counsel is not void 
of standard worth (769). 

That which has been expressed by noble sense I (must) applaud, 
'tis worthy of applause. - 

I, to whom earth and silver are the same, would not stoop down 
to (take) the Seven Climes (770). 

But the domains which from my sire I have ’twould be a sin 
to leave in others’ hands. 

Although my sire claimed Godship, I myself, in virtue trained, 
claim only love for God. 

There is a difference throughout (771) between him who loves 
God and him who Godship loves. 

For sins I've not committed blame me not (772) : I’m alien to 
my father's wickedness. 

My father is not I, I am not he ; if he was stone. I am (not stone, 
but) gem. 

The lustrous dawn arises from the night ; the clear and lucent 
ruby’s born of stone. 

’Tis ill to testify against my sire, for God has now delivered you 
from him. 

If he did ill, since he is well asleep — one must not (ever) speak 
ill of the dead (773). 

Let reason guide— the evils that ensue on evil speech proceed 
from hearing it. 
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(For) everyone whose nature is corrupt says something worse 
than that which he has heard (774). 

(So) think no more about my father’s sin, and dwell no longer on 
my want of care. 

(For) if the evil eye close not my road, for by-gone faults of 
mini' ril pardon seek. 

If hitherto Fve, like the careless, slept, behold ! I now have 
bid adieu to 

The fortunate whom luck befriends — their sleep is not beyond 
thi* {>roper time for acts (775). 

’Tis better that (their) eyes strive not with sleep — they (well) 
may sleep, but let them rise in time. 

Although my sleep has been a heavy sleep, fortune has not 
been absent from my side. 

Fortune has, in its kindness, wakened me ; Fra (now) awakened 
from my heavy sleep. 

Henceforth (my) face is turned to good (alone) ; (my) heart is 
void (now) of all negligence. 

FIl use no (more) self-will and want of thought ; since Fm 
matured, how rawness should I show ? 

1*11 favour those wliose act.s are for the best, and go to meet 
the most expeilient plans. 

FIl look not at the faults of any one ; (his) wealth not covet, 
aim not at (his) liead. 

Bygone offences Fll not call to mind ; I will not vex at what 
the times set forth (776). 

Towards you Fll act as it is meet I should ; and what is meet 
from you will I receive. 

In no one's treasure will I make a breach ; Fll make (my) 
treasure of rnv foemeits wealth. 

The prudent from my court shall not be far ; ill, and the ill- 
ad viseti I'll alienate. 

Fll .show my favour to the good alone ; Fll not learn evil 
from tlie guide to it. 

Fll liave no liarshness iii my goverumenfe; I'll act as one 
not void of shame towards God (777). 
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The wives and children, land and wealth of all (shall be) more 
safe with me than flock with herd. 

The loaf of no one will 1 take by forc*\ but rather by a loaf 
increase his loaf. 

The demon, yrocd, shall lead me not astray ; Til cou?d^reed as 
a punishable sin (778). 

I will not show to tlie spectator's eyes what the Creator would 
not hold approved. ^ 

The priests (mstrcr to Ka^ij Balirdni. 

The king thus spoke : opinions were cmnpare^l (IVJ) ; the 
oldest prieat (780) then stood up from tht‘ midst. 

He said, You in your lordliness are win* and giver, too, of 
wisdom (to us all). 

AH you have said in your well-ordered sensf? reascni lias 
graven on the ring, tin* heart. 

The highest place befits you, for of all you're ( the siiepherd. 
guardian of the flock. 

To wear the crown befits your natun* (too) : the crown's witli 
us, but it is on your head (7(S1). 

Save you, who's read the Ave.<ta of (Jushtilsp (7>^2) ? Save you, 
who's left to keep the Kai.s aliv<‘ (78:») i 

The (royal) line of Hahman (781) and Dara (Kayanian 

kings), declares itself in you. 

Fre.sh fruit are you froTrt (King) Siyaniak (too) (780) ; a living 
record, you, of Jklbak’s sou (787). 

Allied to throne and crown y<»ur lineagn* goes back to (King) 
Kayumars (788), king by king. 

Dominion has no option a.s to you. (for) save you there's no 
monarch in the world. 

The priests all, whether they be young or old. agree in this 
(as) with a single tongue. 

But we who are (but) slaves are (.‘hained by thi.s that we're 
engaged by covenant and oath. 

A heavy hand % laid upoii us (ail) by this strict pledge to him 
who holds the throne, 
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That by our will no one should have the crown save him ; 
that from his court we would not turn. 

We must now have some strong and valid plea to save us from 
the infringement of that pledge (789) ; 

So that in this affair we be not shamed ; the compact be not 
broken, wc not grieved. 

The aiiSHrr 0 / Balrrani to the priest. 

King Bahrarn when he lieard this (last) reply, gave to them such 
an answer as was meet. 

He said, Your plea is not admissible ; ’iis best the man of wisdom 
keep good faith (790). 

'riiis foe (of mine), ymir king, who's seized the throne, is 
chiM to me, (hough an old man to you. 

So will I take the crown off from his head that not a hair of 
it shall be disturt)(‘(i ; 

Alllioiigh my sovereienty does not depend on (showing) 
mildness and adopting {deas. 

A king, a son of kings to Jamshid (791) back am I, and I 
inherit all control (792). 

The crown and throne an' symbols, not control — what matters 
whetluT symbols he or u-'/t ? 

Whoe'er has worn the crown, sat on the throne — his crown's 
the heavens, and his throne's the earth (793), 

Afriduns (794) crown and Jarnshid's (lofty) throne have, 
neither, lasted till the pres(‘nt time (795). 

Where'er has had (intrinsic) rank has risen, and for himself 
lias made a crown and throne. 

I who (tlioiigb) erownless, throneless, know the way, possess 
a sword, I’ll take them by the sword. 

Altliough a traitor has usurped my place ; a spider o'er a 
cave has spun (a web) (796), 

A dragon (797) (now) has reached the cavern's mouth, and 
entranci' from tlie spider will demand. 

How should an ant belong to GabrieFs kind, or gnat resist 
the foot of elephant (798) ? 
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The wnld ass boldly lets its bray be heard only until the Uon'a 
trumpet blares (799). 

A contest with an ant would to the worm, which has no force, 
appear a dragon's act (800). 

The ass, \vhi('h submissive with adults, W'ith cliildren is 
unruly and perverse (801). 

The sun, especially in .irtcs, -its light w-)uld i[iionch a hundred 
lamps like (his (802). * 

I live in hardship in another's house, the while my house is in 
the hands of thieves. 

My foe on honey or on sugar feeds ; my eat ing’s of iny liver or my 
heart (803). 

Better, sword, dagger than to eat one's heart : dagger to heart, 
and to the neck the sword (804). 

The Persian realm entire my treasurediOti'C, my camp remains 
(still) in the Arabs’ laud. 

Now Munzir sends to me a tray of food ; p.ow Nudnan sacrdices 
makes for me (805). 

With all (my) royalty they give me bread (800), whilst (there) 
they eat my bread so wick^'dly (8i)7). 

I, a young lion, taker of domains -how should my place come 
to an aged fox ? 

(From) me. the Kai (808), should bu-man take the crown ? 
Save to Kayanian how should tri})Ute come ? 

The Kais’ position fits tlie Kais (alone) ; let none but Kais 
the Kais’ position have. 

I am the king, and others are (my) slaves ; those other i nes 
are empty, 1 am full (809). 

A king (w'fao is a king) should muster troops ; what dust can 
from a single horseman rise (810) ? 

The wine the Magian elder has put down be only to the Magian 
elder given (811), 

(From) w^hat I’m saying, you (may) know full well, I seek 
to act with rectitude and truth (<812) ; 

i ut through fidelity to covenants (813), (and) not through 
arrogance and kingly weight. 
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(Then) if I act, I’ll act as you may will : to seek your satisfaction 
is my will. 

As to your words, that you must have a plea by which the 
knot your compact ties be loosed (814) — 

Be the pretext that the crown be his who from between 
two lions seizes it. 

(So) let two roaring lions at the dawn, which have not filled 
their stomacl^ (yet) with food, 

Wild, sharp of claws, and full of raging wrath, and from their 
fiery breath emitting smoke, 

Be by the keeper taken to the field, the while the troops form 
round about in lines. 

The royal crown he put down from (his) head, and placed 
between the sturdy lions grim. 

The one who from the lions takes the crown, — that day let 
(all) the people call him king. — 

(So) after many pleasant courteous words spoken in kindness 
and in confidence, 

The letter, sealed, and supploraented, too, by ample exposition 
and detail 

To liis devoted servants (81 fi) he consigned, that they should 
bear it as it should be borne. 

(Tliose) loyal men who\I from the king received (all) kindness 
and had heard those precious words, 

(Set olf on the) return to their abode, the new king’s image 
placed before (their eyes). 

And through (the monarch’s) kindness each of them a lover 
of his kingly majesty. 

Tliey all said Bahrain is (in truth) the king, for he is king by 
race and by (his) name (SIG). 

To him (in truth) wc cannot be opposed ; one cannot smear and 
hide a sun with clay (817). 

That mounted liero is a lion bold and fierce ; lie hunts the 
dragon with a shaft. 

When the fierce bon stretches out his claws, to stand against 
him none will have the power. 
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He forcibly will seixe the throne and crown ; he’ll drag the 
leaders at his horse's feet. 

’Tis best that we arouse him not to warmth ; (’tis best) we 
light not an extinguished fire. 

As for the lion, and the crown to be borne such 

condition does he need. 

But the condition is a weighty proof which indicates the lion 
and the wolf (818). ^ 

They all came off the journey to the court, and told the king's 
condition to the king. 

They read the letter and set forth the case ; no word they added 
on to what they’d heard. 

The old (king) who’d the throne essayed and loved, put 
down the crown, and sat below the throne. 

He said, Fm weary of this crown and throne, through wdiich 
life to a lion must be given. 

'Tis better that I live below the throne than that between 
two lions I be killed. 

How should the man of intellect dare eat food to be taken from 
a lion’s month ? 

In sword an<l cup (8]1^), the master of the realm can he no 
other than the king Balirfim. 

Give to the heir of the.se domains the throne ; a young man, 
not an old, should wear the crown. 

From this affair I (now) witidiold iny hand : Fm not the 
king, but the king’s loyal (slave). 

The nobles gave him answer, speaking thus, 0 chief of kings 
and wearers of the crown, 

Our stipulation with you as to rule is simply of this wise and 
prudent kind (820) : 

Since you asc^mdod at our will the throne, at our will (only) 
give up your effects. 

Since his condition touches lions, sure, much daring will he 
want to accomplish it. 

To seize a crowm from lions is no play : — (let's see) what 
tricks the dark night wuJl show forth (821). 
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To his condition we will give effect ; secure the lions, put the 
crown by (them)* 

If he should fear, the ivory throne is yours, and if he's killed, 
again the crown is yours. 

(But) if lie kill them and bear off the crown, let him take 
tribute (then) from these domains. 

He will be worthy of the throne and praise ; but still remote 
(the oliance)^t so should be. 

The matter ended finally in this that the agreement should not 
b(' disturbed (822) : 

(That) when the morrow should be born the king (Bahram) 
in lion-hunting should engage (823). 

llou' Bahrdfu iodizes the crown from between two lions, 

(So) in the morning when the gr>ld-cro\\Tied dawn set up a 
chair of gold, an ivory-throne (824), 

The offuers and the authorities — those strong of arm and 
strong of judgment too — 

Persian and also Arab took to horse, and towards the lions 
of the conflict rode. 

The keepers, at tlio target of the affair let fly two lions, raveners 
of men (825). 

They threw tJiem (on the ground) together (quick), and dug, 
('twas thought), th(‘ gur of Bahram Gur (s2G). 

The lion-keeper who was bold enough (then) threw the crown 
between the lions twain. 

The golden crown in two black lions’ jaws as in two dragons' 
jaws a (lustrous) moon — 

A moon escaping witli a basin's noise the cloud, but with the 
bavsiu eke a sword (827). 

The two vindictive lions lashed their tails upon the ground 
like dragons twain (in wrath) ; 

To say, Who*ll seize from us this golden crown ? WhoTl 
<lare a lion or a dragon rob ? 

They knew not of that man of iron heart, who captured lions, 
dragons hunted too. 
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Through terror no one ventured to approach in range of 
those two lions vast (and strong) (828). 

Twas settled that Bahram of lion heart vshould take the field 
and meet the lions first (829). 

The crown, if from them taken, should he his; the ^old cup 
(830) and the ivory throne he his. 

If fate against him had an ill design, behold ! he had his place 
upon the ground (831). ^ 

Bahrain from this arrangement did not swerve ; he came 
upon the lions from the plain. — 

In valley and in [jlain there was no height on which there 
were not lions (he had) killed. 

The heads of hundred lions from their manes he’d cut;— his 
age was yet (but) twenty-two. 

He who can hundred lions overcome, liow shoiihl he (e’er) 
be overcome by two 

He fastened on his waist the tunie-band (832), and towards 
the lions’ jaws sped like the wind. 

He shouted quickly at the savage beasb, (and) vsnatched the 
crown up from between the two. 

When the (two) lions saw his hardihood, his lion taking power 
and fearlessness, 

They made an onslaugiit like the strong and stout, with daggers 
in their claws, swords in their teeth, 

To sei;^e the head of him the crown adorned, reduce the taker 
of the world to .straits. 

When King (Bahram) resolved to jmnish them, he threw the 
heads of both beneatii his fe(‘t, 

He tore their claw.s and l»roke their teeth, and saved from 
Twixt the lions both his head and crown. 

He crowned hi«LS*df and sat upon tfie throne. — Does fortune 
show such favour (oft to man) '? 

His seizing of the <Town from lions twain brought down (at 
once) tlie foxes (833) from the throne. 

The horoscope of (Bahrrim’s) throne and rule came out auspicious 
in goodwill to him. 
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Ere this the observer learned in the stars had taken observations 
for tlie throne. 

Leo ascendant of t!ie throne hehi found : stable ascendant 
of confirmed good luck (<S34). 

A surj^exalted to its apogee with Mercury in (its) conjunction 
joined. 

Vemis in Taurus was, and Jupiter was in tlie Bow, the house 
heav(m'likc f|;pm both. 

The moon was in the tenths Mars in the sixth adorned the 
assembly with (his) sword and cup. 

Saturn's hand holding Libra weighing hoards which reached 
to highest Saturn from the eartli. 

Bahrdm sits on (he throne in his^ father s place. 

When with this happy-orneried lior<»scope the king endowed 
with virtues took the throne. 

Through all the rubies and the pearls poured out the ship, the 
thnme, was tilled up like the sea (835). 

Treasure on treasure those who treasure had beyond all bounds 
and reckoning scatten*d it. 

He who first had 1lie throne of sovereignty; to whom paid 
homage citizens ami troo|>s, 

Seeing the majesty of King Bahram, tlirough whom the crown 
and throne had gained renown, 

He first of all the people, great and small, called him the king 
and sovereign of the earth. 

The prie.sts called him the ruler of the world, and kings entitled 
him lord {»arainouiu. 

xVnd so each one according to his power in public or in private 
otiered praise. 

When o’er the world the king became upraised -his exaltation 
higher than the sky’s — 

lie spoke upon the justice he designed ; he strewed fresh pearls 
from balas rubies fresh (S3fi). 

He (thius) spoke, God has given me the crown— in me may 
(then) this gift of God fie blest! 
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I offer praise and thanksgiving to God — He who confesses 
God— to him be praise ! 

I do not turn my back to God's good gifts ; I give thanks for 
his gifts— why should I not ? 

To bv'ar the crown off from two lions' jaws— I take this as 
from (kKl, not from (my) sword. 

Since I have reached the crown and lofty throne, I will do works 
of which God may apf^rove. ^ 

ril act in such wise, if God (so) permit, that no one shall by me 
be vexed or harmed : 

Except the man who evil practises : the highway robber, 
thief, or murderer. 

0 nobles of my court, be straight- with me in conduct, even 
as my path is straight. 

'Tis best you turn not to oblii|iiity, (for) safety you will find 
in rectitude. 

If you right action do not take in band, how much wrong 
action will (from oth(‘r<) come (837) ! 

When I have rested some few days the door of equity and justice 
I will open. 

A fixed rrligious duty 'tis to me : (to give) for justice justice, 
wTong for wrong. 

Of no man Jiave I any fear or awe, except of that man who 
confesses God, 

On no one do I make myself dtqjcnd ; (in all) do I depend on 
God alone. 

1 care for no one's service saving such as is the Bcrvice (too) 
of Him, (the Lord). 

Whilst in its place the azure sky remairis, may those W'ho sleep 
beneath the ground be blest 

Let those wle> live have safety and good news from me beyond 
the bounds of black and tvhite (83y) ! 

Be naught but praise and justice my ailaif't Be he not plcjased 
who is not pleased w'ith thi.s ! 

When thus his (sense of) justice he bad shown, whoever heard 
bowled down in thanks (to God). 
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He sat upon the throne an hour or two, and then withdrew 
thence into privacy. 

Justice and equity liis practice made ; all men were pleased 
witli him, and God content. 

He lield assemblies of men honoured most, and in the trusty 
did lie place (his) trust. 

Descrihes Balrfdm Gur in his sorercnjntij, and (he manner of his 

life (840). 

When through Bahram the crown and throne became in good 
estate and power and honour gained. 

He fastened on the belt of seven gems (841), and sat upon the 
throne of seven step»s. 

Dressed in a (’’hini like a falcon's breast, a Rumi as adorn- 
ment over it (842) : 

He by his beauty took tlie crown from Rum ; from China 
tribute by his ronielincss (843). 

He had ostai»lished lik«‘ Jamslud a throne ; his turns of music 
rose above the sun (844), 

He gave th(‘ world tiie rule of equity; he raised the head of 
justice o'er the sky. 

Befriending those who fostered equity, (all) those, who used 
oppression he (»j)]>re.ss«‘d. 

His court was to tlie lock of grief the key (845), for when he 
came good fortune (also) came. 

Through lum the world's alTairs were prosperous ; the 
atmosphere siTcme to breathing souls (846). 

The barren cow brought forth abundantly ; the water in the 
rivers fuller ilow<‘d. 

The trees abounded (all) with rij^ened fruits ; the coining-dies 
took rest upon thg^ coins (847). 

Through him the world was well administered; di\dded 
inclination left the realm (848). 

In every quarter princes royal-born gained rank and honour 
through his majesty. ■ 
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The officers of all (the king’s) domains poured out (full) loads 
(of treasure) at his gate. 

The governors of forts brought treasures too ; they offered him 
the keys of (all) the forts. 

Eaeh one new journals of transacfious made (849) ; pledged 
to the king's sign-manual his life (850). 

The king engaging in the realm\s affairs, honoured each one 
according to his rank. 

(Ail) hapless people's business ordered Widl ; and brought back 
people who had left the land. 

He freed the sheep from the wolf's tyranny ; he made the falcon 
the dove's relative. 

He cleared sedition's head from drunkenness ; he held back 
(too) the hand of tyranny. 

He broke the l)asis of bis foes’ affairs, and gave his friends 
control of all the world. 

He practised in his rule humanity : sure, that is better than 
oppressive rule. 

When also iie corrected enemies, he might kill ten, but would 
not harass one. 

For better, when correction (851) is required, to execute a 
man than to torment. 

He siiw (with dearness) that this earthy camp (852) produces 
nothing but the dust of grief. 

In love he made hi.s happiness consist ; and in enjoyment 
passed a hafjpy time. 

Ho had full knowledge of the unstable reaixn (853), (so) on the 
kingdom of enjoyment leant. 

One day a wee^k in business he engaged, to love devoting the 
remaining six. 

Who is there who has not a trace of love ? Whoever has no 
love — he has no life. 

His (essence from tlie state of love was formed, and lovers 
(too) became his sp(‘eial friends. 

He had exalted businccss o’er the sky (854), (whilst) all the world 
was under his command. 
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He cheerfully enjoyed the world’s good gifts; he rendered 
justice and was (ever) gay. 

Before him treasure flowed (in endless streams), the booty of 
the sword and of the whip ( 800 ). 

Great riches by the sword he would acquire ; as one might 
crack a x^hip he’d give away (856). 

Although the realm was flourishing through him, — for sun-like 
at a rapid pace he wont (857). — 

His people, *led away by bounteous gifts, relied (too much) 
upon a i)Ienteous year. 

They cast oti from their hearts (all) thanks to God ; and kindli- 
ness discarded from their breasts (858). 

Whenever God s created beings fail to oiler thanks for bounties 
He bestows, 

For them is that abundance changed to dearth, from stone 
and iron 'tis if food they get (859). 

A famine in (he world from drought. 

One year the l)lades produced so little grain that for the wide 
world narrowed was the slock. 

Tli(‘ dearth so tierce an onslaught made on food (860) that people 
like the beasts ate grass and herh'S. 

The world became aillicted through that dearth ; and bread 
gained (even) from its liglitncss weight (861). 

They spoke of this condition to Bahram, saying, There is 
complete dearth in the world. 

Men like unto the worms (are) eating men ; now they eat men, 
now carrion they devour. 

When the king saw the price of grain was high, the doors he 
unlocked of liis granaries. 

He sent a letter (then) to every town in which there (happened 
to) be any store. 

That the comptrollers of the town (862) should meet, to unlock 
the doors of the closed granaries ; 

To arrange with rich men at the market rate, give (gratis) 
to the poor, and treat them well. 
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That what remaintHl in store-houses should be before the 
birds put in the time of need. 

That i!i his time no one from want of food should die — How 
fine such generosity ! 

Whatever grain there was (then) in his stores, whoe'er (had 
need) drew from his granaries. '' 

His cainoLs ever and again (were used) to bring from foreign 
lands (supplies of) grain. 

Eilorts he used, ids treasures he consumed, and formed plans 
to (preserve) the life of all. 

Four years whilst seed and produce failed did he su])j)()rt the 
people by the treasury. 

When he ha<l gained the rule thus did he act; and from .such 
practice he had gained the rule. 

The people all escaped the dearth with life, exc(*pt a single 
one who died from it. 

The king's h-arr through lii.s dying destitut^,^ like frozen water 
was with grief compre.-^sed. 

(And) through that grief he turned his face to God ; and for 
his failure made e.Kcusi*s (thins) : 

Giver of sustenance to those who live, — Your giving of it not 
like (that of) nuui, — 

Bv one exertion n( i'our power divine i ou make more little, 
and (make) little more. 

I cannot stay the hunger of one deer upon the desert plain, 
though long I strive. 

YYm are He whose compelling order (863) gives to each one of 
the people sustcaanee. 

If through the dearth one single being died, giiiltles.s was I 
in that of any fault ; 

For I'd no imowledge of his life, and wiien lie'd died of what 
use (then) was it to know ? 

When humble suf)plication thus he made, a hidden monitor 
fiaid in his heart : 

By reason of your wedbintentioned tliought from your dominiom 
God has taken death. 
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Since during four years’ resignation you approve not even one 
should die from want, 

An order, four years valid, has been writ that from your country 
death should keep away. 

Of (all), t lie great and small of Lis domains no person, I have 
heard, for four years died. 

Happy tlie king who by his generous gifts has kept death 
from his subje^jts far away ! 

Whoev^er in the world was born surviv^ed — what better than 
receipts without expense ? 

So from the peoph 's increase (in that time) neither the plains 
nor mounts remained untilled. 

From Isfahan to Kai, (so) have I heard, house followed upon 
house as in the reed (8G4) ; 

(And) if he (so) desired a man could go from roof to roof to 
Isfahan from liai. 

if this narration seems improbable (SG5), the author is 
responsible, not I (806). 

Those wlu) e-njoyed good gifts were numerous, but more than 
the onjoyers were the gifts. 

Join juilm with palm— the l)ranches are increased, and more 
abundantly are dates supplied (867). 

When scarce the peo])le, food is (also) scarce ; the more the 
men the greater the n^uriis. 

The ])ro})le trooped from town to plain and liills, to lightsome 
sport and pleasure gave their hearts. 

Guitar and rebeck-players, harpers too, forming a line extend- 
ing two leagues h»ng. 

There was a tank of wine near every stream ; a joyous party 
met in every street. 

Each one (of them) bought wine, and sold (his) sword ; tore 
up (his) iron-inail, sewed gold-brocaile. 

The people altogether laid aside (their) arms, (and) none of 
sW'.»rds and a,rrows thought. 

To rich or poor, no matter whom, the king gave money from 
his own (abundant) stores. 
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Whoc’or the means of pleasant living had with luxury and 
feasting gaily lived. 

And him devoid of means the monarch made content with 
fortune, and the world with him (808). 

He found some work for every one to do, gave hiip a certain 
share of })leasure too. 

He had the day divided into two — one lialf for work, and one 
for play and sport. 

From taxes for seven years he freed the world ; uprooted the 
distress of seventy years (809). 

Six tliou.sand persons skilled (in various arts) — singers, 
musicians, dain'ers, [)la}'ers too — 

He brought together out of every town (870), and made each 
district (in tlie pl*^asun‘) share ; 

So that where'er they should betake themselves, they might 
amu.se, and they be happy too. 

The ascendant of earth's cycle being TauruSy its ruler, Venus, 
in conj unction too (871) — 

In such a cycle how should grief appear— one in which Venus 
as the spirit rules (872) ? 


The storii of Bahrain and the girl named Fitna of Chinese 
Turkistan. 


One day the king thought well to (go and) hunt on tlie low 
plain and on the lofty hills. 

He rode his “ gfir-iioofed '' chestnut to the plain ; he dug 
up gfirs ”, and threw gars ” to the ground (873). 

(Though) Jupiter may in the Bow (871) be placed, the monarch's 
bow passed over Jupiter (873). 

Away from tlioso who'd ridden to the plain a troop of onagers 
})assed towards tlu? king. 

The king stood as a lion on the spot (87C), the chestnut 'neatli 
him prancing (restively). 

(Then) from the string the (king s) hand scattered pearls; 
the thumhsull emptying, he Oiled the plain (877). 
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With Lift well-ten) pored sword and arrows’ steel he hurled 
upon the ground now fire, now game. 

A haunch of onager, pure wine to hand,— a fire is wanted to 
(prepare) “ kababs ” (87S). 

With vsu^h intent, one might suppose, his lance, which shed 
the blood of onagers, struck fire. 

A lion he in throwing onagers ; his awfulness struck blind the 
evil eye. 

Those which (at first) slipped off he let not go ; he hamstrung 
them, or followed in their track. 

With him a girl of moou-like fairness rode, whose quickness 
kept her always at liis side (879). 

Fitna (880) her name, a thousand were her lures ; seductive 
she to him seduced by her. 

Fresh-faced as early Spring in paradise ; with graceful gait as 
corn that breezes stir (881). 

A piece of (sweetest) honey smeared wdth oil; a dish of ‘‘paluda” 
(882) both fat and sweet. 

Not only beautiful (883), but skilled in song, lutist, and 
nimble-footed dancer too. 

Wlnui to the music of the lute she joined her voice she brought 
the birds down froTU the air. 

The king in festive parties drinking wine, or at the hunt would 
ask for dance and song. 

The softness of lier breath (881) upon hard wounds restored 
to life whatever she had killed (885). 

Her instrument, the liarj>, the arrow his : one hit the modes, 
the other hit the game (886). - 

Some onagers appeared ui)on the plain, on which the monarch 
(quickly) pressed his steed. 

When he came up with the swift onagers, a furious lion with 
a bow in hand, 

He put the arrow to tlie semicirque, the thurabstall, drew the 
bow, the arrow looscil (887). 

His arrow lighted on the onager's hind-quarters, and his 
quarry kisscMl the earth. 
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(And) in a moment, of that wondrous game he killed a number, 
and he captured some. 

The girl through coquetry and roguishness restrained herself 
from (giving him due) praise (888). 

The king stood for a moment patiently, until an onjiger passed 
on afar. 

He said, 0 narrow-eyed Tartarian (girl), your eyes are nevn' 
open to my game (889). 

(And) how (indeed) should game which (in its bulk) exceeds 
description enter eyes so strait ? 

A wild ass comes, say how shall I attack ? From head to tail 
at what (part) shall I aim ? 

The swoehhpped (girl), by natural habit stirred (890), — (she 
was a woman, so would idly speak), — 

Said, You must do a deed to honour you (891) : ])iu to its hoof 
the ear of this wild ass (892). 

When the king saw the girl’s perversity, he formed a plan 
against her ill design. 

He asked first for a cross-])ow like the wind (893), then (to tho 
cross-bow) he affixed a bolt. 

He shot the bolt (tlien) at the quarry’s ear, which, irritated 
at the pain of it (894), 

Poor hapleSvS bruky raised to (its) ear a hoof to take out {roro 
its ear the irritant. 

An arrow of the king, a lightning-flash, illumed the world, 
and fastened ear to hoof. 

When with the shaft he’d fastened hoof to head, the quarry 
stumbled and fell headlong down 

The monarch said (then) to the Chinese girl (89G), Fve gained 
success ; what think (you of the feat) ? 

She said, The king has often practised this ; how can a thing 
be hard when practised oft ? 

Whatever thing a man has studied (long), though it be hard 
(at first), it can be done. 

That the king’s arrow pierced the a.'^s’s hoof is (but from) habit, 
nor excess of strength. 
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The monarch was displeased at this reply (897) ; the sharp* 
edged axe came (down) upon the tree (898). 

His heart (no more) felt kindness for that moon (899) ; he 
plainly showed the anger that he felt. — 

Kings when on vengeance bent should execute only (when) 
they're agiin in better mood. 

Of young gazell(‘S they should not saddles make, nor a fur 
garment of a little bear (90()). — 

He said, If I should spare her — she’s perverse ; (and) if I kill — 
this course is worse than that. 

I3rave heroes cannot slaughter women-folk, since women 
are not classed with combatants. 

There was an officer of noble race, as lion fierce, as wolf 
inspiring fear. 

The inonarcli summoned him in secret near, (and) said, Go, 
put this girl out of tlie way. 

She’s a disturber of ray house of state — to kill disturbers is in 
reason right. 

The brave man took that girl of fairy face bound from before 
that monarch to his house. 

He thought to end her business and to strike her head off from 
h(T body candle-like. 

With tearful eyes that captivator said. Do not approve so 
odious an act. 

If you are not a foe to self take not the blood of guiltless me 
upon your head, 

I am the monarcirs special intimate, the one most chosen 
out of (all) his slaves. 

So much so tliat at wine or at the chase no other’s been his 
intimate and friend. 

If through an act of boldness which I did, a (wicked) “ div 
(901) has played a trick on me ; 

ind the king, wrathful, orders punishment, do not in Lulling 
me bo over quick. 

Wait (but) a few short days, be patient (still), and tell the 
king you’ve killed me; use deceit. 
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If at your words the king should be rojoiord» (then) kill me ; 
to you lawful be my blood ! 

But if he be atllicted at my death, you will be quite secure in 
life and limb. 

You will escape enquiry, and I, death ; a cypress free will 
fall nor. to the ground (902). ^ 

A day may come when, though Tm nauglit, I may in something 
serve you still for what you've done. 

She spoke these words, and took Jier necklace olf, and oiTered 
him seven rubies (as a gift) : 

Each one of them the tril>ut ' of a Clime ; llu^ revenue of 
Haniniin (903) half its worth. 

The officer because of those true words ::ave up the thought 
of killing that fair girl. 

He said, Beware of being idle (then) (904), of mentioning the 
king to anyone. 

Say that you are a servant (»f this houst‘ ; do work, and say 
for this work you’re (engaged) ; 

(And) I will use such means as should be used, (a remedy), 
if fortune favour you. 

T}i(‘y took an oath to (seal) such covenant; — he from a crime 
escaped, and she from harm. 

When in a week he came b^dore tiie king, the king from him 
sought news of that (fair) moon. 

He said, to Dma) have ! givtm tle^ moon (90o) : Fve killed her, 
given with tears the ])rice of blood. 

(At this) tears started to the mnnarch\s eye;s ; the (.ffiicer's 
(uneasy) heart ^vas eased.- - 

He had a fine and flourishing «, state (90(1), a dwelling distant 
from the eyes of men. 

A palace too raised to the a]>ogee (907), with waves around it 
from the lieavenly sea (908). 

A terrace-belvedere (909), raised sixty steps, was built as 
sitting-place upon the top. 

The girl’s abode was always that (high place) : to honoured 
ones they give an honoured place (910). 
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lu that short space of time a cow brought forth : she gave birth 
to a geiitle-natured calf. 

That fairy-faced ilhimer of the world would take it every day 
upon her lau^k. 

She’d firmly ’neath it stand, and step by step would bear 
it to tlie summit of tlie house. — 

Th(' sun's a carrier of the calf in Spring (911) ; — who’s seen 
a moon do this ? JVoduce (the same). — 

Each day that silver-limbed gazelle would bear the calf from 
(near) the palace to the roof. 

Day after day did she adhere to this ; she grew efficient keeping 
to the work (912). 

Until the calf advanced so far that it had grown into an ox 
six years of age. 

(And) vstill that rose-limbed idol carried it from near the palace 
to the palace-roof. 

Nor (lid she suffer trouble from the load, since she’d become 
acciistoni(‘d to the work. 

(For) in tlie same proportion as the ox increased in flesh did 
she increase in strength. 

One day that narrow-eyed one, grieved in heart, was sitting 
with the oflicer alone. 

That fair one, (lovely) as a hurl, took four jewels from her 
jewel-hearing ears. 

This ready value take and sell, said she ; the price of it when 
given in silver bring. 

Duy slieep, rexse-water, incense, and such fruit and wine and 
caudh's as may be required. 

Prepare a bamjuet duill like paradise, with wine, dessert-fruits, 
incense and “ kababs (913). 

AVheu to these parts the king comes to the chase, hold to his 
stirrup as does victory. 

Pour out your heart and study how to please, (and) for a time 
hold in your hand his reins. 

King Bahram has a gentle temperament ; he has a noble 
and indulgent mind^ 
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When he perceives your humble, earnest prayer, he’ll bow 
his head to your becoming raised (914). 

On such a star-throned belvedere as this we'll give him some- 
times wine and sometimes milk (915). 

If such a business should be well arranged, the state of both 
of us will be upraised. ^ 

The officer left (all) the rubies there, for God had given him a 
thousand such. 

He went and with some hidden treasures bought all things 
required to entertain (his guest). 

Food excellent and fitted for a king : with fowls and fish, 
with mutton and with lamb. 

To brighten the assembly fragrant wine (916) ; sweet drinks 
(917), dessert-fniits suited to the feast. 

All needful preparations did he make, till Bahram to the 
hunting-field should come. 

Bahrain goes (o the chase and (he officer entertains him. 

One day Bahrain descending from the throne, went off to 
hunt the quarry on the plain (918), 

When near the village wdiere the officer possessed that lofty 
(919) belvedere he passed, 

He saw an excellent, delightful place, with verdure upon 
verdure, shade on shade. 

He asked and said, To w’hom belongs this land, (and) where 
(too) is the owner of th s place ? 

The officer was by his .stirrup then ; when from the king he 
heard such-like address, 

He kissed the ground, and showed (him) reverence ; he said, 
0 king, who cherish (ail your) slaves, 

Your slave has an estate (920) which is your gift ; its charm 
is from the vas^i whence flows your wine (921). 

(So) if the monarch should approve the place, and wall exalt 
his lowly, humble slave, 

(If) w'aiving forms, according to his mode, the practice of 
his blest and happy mind, 
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Hell bow his head to this small, narrow door, (his) officer 
will be o’er all upraised. 

I have— ’twas given me by the monarch’s grace — a house 
whose head arises to the moon. 

Around it garden upon garden lies — the Garden their apprentice, 
heaven their slave (922). 

If on its summit you will drink of wine, the stars will kiss 
the earth before its door (923). 

The monarch's fragrance will perfume (924) the house ; my 
bees, my cows, will honey give and 7nilk. 

When the king saw that in sincerity he spoke such words as 
might an officer. 

lie said, Command is yours, do (what’s required) by such 
time as I come back from the chase (925). 

The officer (then humbly) kissj^l the ground, (and) went and 
cleaned the mirrors (all) from rust (926) ; 

With carpets made the belvedere like heaven, (and) well 
disposed all ornaments required. 

The monarch’s canopy, when from the chase he came, again 
reached the moon’s apogee (927). 

The host then (came and) from his choicest rolls, — both stu5s 
of Rum and China's finest goods, — 

Layer on layer of (these) gorgeous stuffs, in whose resplendence 
heart and brain rejoiced, — 

lie threw beneatli the monarch’s Khatlian steed (928), with 
sundry other tasteful things as well. 

Ascending to the terrace, sixty steps, the king saw an arched 
room unique in height (929). 

It threw Khavarnaq's face upon the ground (930) ; it spread 
a carpet on the azure sphere (931). 

The liost (then) came and gave what was required of incense, 
sherbet, rose-water, and food. 

When with the palatable food he’d done, the king sought 
wine, began a joyous bout. 

When sundry cups of wine the king had drunk, the perspiration 
started from his brow (932). 
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He said, 0 host, who own (this) golden house, your place is 
pleasant, and your means are good (933). 

But this high palace (here) of sixty steps, around wliose head 
the sky its lasso whirls (934), 

When sixty years have now passed over you, how can you 
walk up to the top of it (935) I ^ 

The otlicer rej^lied. The King live aye ! llis wine be Kausar, 
hurls give the cup (93(>) ! 

This is in me no woiulrr. Fru a man ; how should I (then) 
be wearied by such step.s ? 

The wonder this, that there s a moon-like girl, soft, dainty 
as the king's ermine and silk. 

Who puts a mount-like ox upon her back, and brings it liither 
at the fetxling-time. 

She bears it sixty stops up at a stretch (937), not rcvSting 
(on the way) at any step. 

An ox I What ox ? An elephant, a load which ne'er an 
elephant would bear a mile, 

God witness I in this land no one could (lift and) poise it 
for a moment from the ground. 

Then (if) a woman bears it to a height of sixty stops, is it not 
marvellous ? 

After the officer had told this talc, the king bit with his teeth 
his finger-tips (938). 

He said. How can a thing of this kind be ? It cannot ; if it 
be, ’tis sorcery. 

This business I, in truth, shall not believe, until with my own 
eyes I see it (done). 

Then of (hivs) host, (the officer), he asked that he should prove 
the claim his word.s .set fortli. 

The host heard this : he went below and told to her who bore 
the ox the lion's c«ase (939). 

She, silver-limbed, wlio'd reckoned on the time (910), ere that 
she'd for the allair as.signed a term, 

With Chinese girls’ adornments decked herself, gave drunk 
narcissus’ languor to the rose (941). 
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She set off fittingly the moon with musk (942), and taught 
her roguish glances magic arts. 

She put seduction’s stildum to her eyes ; she covered petulance 
with coquetry (943) ; 

Gave to the cypress-tree a rosy hue ; and to the tulip gave the 
reed's (siraight) form (944) ; 

The silver cypress she adorned with pearls ; attached the 
pleiads’ cluster to the moon (945) ; 

Like lovers’ apple into halves she cut a ruby casket by the 
finest j>earls (946) ; 

Crowned, bead and neck, with ambergris was she (947) ; a 
double chin as collar reached her lobes. 

(A king whose throne is made of ivory plates cannot dispense 
with either throne or crown) (948). 

The Ethio{)s, her locks, her Jlindii moles, both stood upon one 
side (prepared) for war (949). 

Her beauty spots upon cornelian lips affixed an Ethiop seal 
unto her dates (950). 

Her face had fastened with most lustrous pearls a veil of 
(radiant) stars around the moon (951). 

The pearls, )ier oars, to which (fine) pearls wore hung, rendered 
the market of her lovers brisk (952). 

The moon she fastened in a camphor veil (953), like to the 
Syrian rose in jasmine (placed). 

When, led by coquetry, this fortnight's moon had well disposed 
the seven needful things (954), 

Like a full moon she went up to the ox — the moon when she s 
in Taurus is in strength (955). 

Her head she lowered and ruised up the ox — See how an ox 
had honour (from her act) (956) ! 

When step by step she'd run up to the roof, she went (then) 
to the foot of Ikihraiu's throne. 

She stood on foot, the ox upon her neck ; the lion (957), when 
he saw the ox, was moved. 

In wonder lost, he thought what may this be ? Interest of 
his ? What intcreat he knew not. 
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The moon (then) put the ox down from (her) neck; with 
coquetry the lion she addressed. 

She said, The present which I (now) submit, (unaided) all 
alone, by (my own) strength — 

Who in the world by strength and cleverness from (this) high 
room could carry to the ground (958) ? 

The king replied, This not (from) your strength, but from 
your having practised from the first. 

Little by little, during many years, you have prepared (959) 
(for it) by exercise ; 

So that without (the slightest) toil or pain you can at present 
weigh it in your scales (900). 

The beauty, silvor^formed, bowed low to him, with invocation 
true to what was due (961). 

She said, The king owes much (for having said), The ox is 
practice, the wiki ass is not (902). 

I who (can) carry to the roof an ox— for “practice” only 
credit has been given (963). 

Why when you iiit a little onager, should no one use the 
expression practice ” too ? 

The monarch imder.stood his Turk s reproach ; like Hindu 
acting, he rushed up to her (904). 

The moon he (then) unveiled, and when lie saw, with tears he 
scattered pearls upon the moon (965). 

Embracing her, forgiveness he besought ; tliat rose rose-water 
from narcissi poured (906). 

He emptied (then) the house of bad and good (967), designing 
with the girl to have some speech. 

Then said he, If tlie house became your jail, I ask your pardon 
thousand times as much (968). 

If I did light a fire through self-conceit, 'twas I was burnt, 
whilst you've remained intact (969). 

When from disturbers, all, the place was freed, he made 
“ Disturbance ” near him settle down (970). 

Eitna sat down, and (then) began to speak, saying, 0 King, 
who set disturbance down (971), 
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You who destroyed rae by disunion erst, and by your love 
renewed have made me live, 

You have from me no further cause of grief — grief would cast 
down a mountain from its base. 

My life was willing from the love I had to fall a sacrifice to 
love (for^you) (972). 

When in the chase the monarch with a shaft pinned the wild 
ass’s hoof and ear as one, 

Not earth (indeed), but heaven kissed his hand when (from) 
the thuml)stall he let loose (the shaft) (973). 

(But) I (by being) tardy in applause, drove from the king the 
evil eye away. 

Whene’er the eye approves of anyone, that one is injured by 
the evil eye (974). 

I (seemed) in fault (975), for Draco of the sky effected that 
my love appeared as hate (976). 

These words impressed the monarch so that they affected 
through his heart his inmost soul. 

(The king) replied, In truth you speak the truth, (for) sundry 
things attest your loyalty : 

Such love and kindness (as you showed) at first, and such 
excuses (as you make) at last. 

A thousand blessings on that jewel be, which in its nature 
manifests such worth ! 

Without the ollieer's protecting care, this jewel had been 
fractured by a stone. 

(The king then) called the officer (to him), embraced him 
(977), and brought gladness to Ids heart. 

He gave to him most rare and splendid gifts ; he gave a thousand 
in return for one. 

After (bestowing) numerous fine t lungs, he gave him Eai, 
with other lionouts too. 

He went (then) to the town, rejoicings made, he made the 
usual offerings at his feast (978). 

The priests he summoned as the laws prescribed, and had the 
moon united to himself. 
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In sport anil pleasure and luxurious ease for from this 
time forth he lived with her. : ^ ' 

The khan of klidns comes to fu/ht mjainst Ikihram Gur. - 

When the renown of Rah ram (i iur) as king had risen from the 
Fish (979) up to the moon, 

The hearts of the <listinguished gained new strength ; the 
fame of (all) the famous lived again. 

Malignants perished in obscurity (9S0), the heads of all beneath 
black water plunged (9^1). 

There was a good old mam Nar I by name — (lie' same name had 
the brother of Bahrain) (982) — 

His judgment strong. Ids rea.son perfect too, he knew of things 
before (they had occurred) (983). 

His lineage was that of King Dara— this was no secret, but a 
well-known thing. 

The king would never be apart from him ; he was both his 
compani<.>M and vazir. 

He had thrt*e sons, each one of whom possessed a certain branch 
of knowledge to himself. 

(Th.*ri) he who was tie* eldest fd the sons Zaravand by his 
father had been named. 

The monarch had discerned his standard worth (981), and he 
had made him chief of all his priests. 

He thought as gnostics do, he knew the Way, and measureless 
was his asceticism. 

The second was collector-general, impost-receiver (985) upon 
all the roads. 

Through the integrity of his control (98G) the' king had given 
him power throughout the land (987). 

The tbiril was in the business of the town and army the king's 
special deputy (088), 

The monarch left the government to them ; the governors 
were faithful to thidr trust. 

Each night he brightened up the feast with wine ; each day his 
governors were at their work. 
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ReyoVipig like a mill around himself, whatever he acquired 
he threw away (989). 

This story w\as divulged throughout the world; axes were 
sharpened with a view to cut (990). 

All said, Bahram is drunk, and has exchanged religion for the 
world, atftl sword for cup. 

With boon companions he is lost in wine ; (all) he enjoys 
(is) wine, his gain's the ■wind. 

The mind of each was stirred with the desire that the realm’s 
business should be ruled by him. 

The khan of khans from China (then) set out (991) to take the 
monarch of the world’s abode. 

With him (992). like formidable dragons, were three hundred 
thousand arcliers strong and skilled. 

lie crossed the Oxus and advanced with speed ; a resurrection 
in Khurasan raised (993). 

(And) from the king's viceroys he seized by force of Transoxiana 
all the (broad) domains. 

The king got information of the raid, but in his army had no 
confidence. 

Ho saw that all by pleasure's lianrl were nursed, (and) from 
war's wa}’S that: tie'V withheld their hands. 

(That) those who were the leaders of the troops were (nowise) 
single-hearted toward.^ the king. 

Each one smit out an envoy in advance with letters (994) to 
the khaqan on tlieir \ ir\vs (995). 

(Each one) conceived ill-f(*eling for his king ; thought (but) 
of saving his own wealth and land. 

They said (unto tlie khan), We're all your friends ; pursue the 
road, we're dust upou your road (996). 

You arc the monarch of the world, advance, come on, for 
Bahram cannot act as king. 

If you desire we'll use the sword to him ; and if not, we will 
bind and give him up, 

A scribe, as one wliu's competent to read the letters (that he 
writes), informed the* king. 
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The king abandoned hope of Persian faith (997), (and) left 
the kingdom to (his) lieutenants. 

He went hiauself and hid his face (from view), (for) with such 
instruments one cannot Hght. 

The world's king — so it Hashed throughout the world (998) — 
had hid his face from kingdoin and from troops. 

Unable with the klifuian and his troops to cope, he’d fled 
disordered from (the scene). 

The messenger brought greeting to the khan (advising him) 
the king had left the throne ; 

Adding, You're favoured with the crown and belt; advance, 
(for) neither crown nor throne remains (999). 

After the khan had heard tlie message brought, that Bahrfim 
(Gur) had vanished from the world ; 

That he from .sword and sword-play held his band, (and) sat 
down carelessly to lute and wine ; 

That, troubled not for foe. he drank of wine, and did such 
things as should not have been done. 

He did wliat in his fi>e he'd not approved, so that his foe 
(thereafter) laughed at liim. 

King Bahram day and night was at the chase, whilst couriers 
in (his) business were engaged. 

Alxmt the Chinese leader (1,000) news he sought, until his 
courier brought him truthful news : 

That he felt safe, at case about the king — this was of happiest 
omen to the king. 

When he prepared, of all those troops of his there were three 
hundred horsemen, none besides. 

Each one had seen, (each one) wa.s tried in war ; dragons on 
land, on water, crocodiles. 

Of one heart all as pomegranate with grains : though hundred- 
grained, of one receptacle. 

The king used stratagem against his foe, (against him) plotted 
all in secrecy (l,tj()l). 

His enemy sought fire, he gave him smoke (1,002) ; inspired 
him with false confidence (1,003), and soon 
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aimed (his) shaft well (1,004) at the mark, his (foe), for he 
knew well how he was circumstanced. 

He made a sudden night-attack on him ; he raised the dust 
above the seven skies. 

On a dark night, which, in its black control, proceeded as a 
black snakO; with the founts (1,005) — 

A night which had removed (all) lamps away, (when) mount 
and plain were blacker than crows’ plumes ; 

(When) countless drunken Ethiops, as it were, were running 
sword in hand from side to side (1,(X)6) ; 

(And) fearing those Ethiops who ran about, men opened wide 
their eyes, though naught they saw ; 

(When) the bright -liearted sky in black silk dressed was like 
a jar of gold closed up with pitch (l,fX)7) — 

On such a night of ambergris (1,008) so pure Bahrain (went 
out and) waged Bahramiaii war (1,009). 

(And) so he rushed upon the valorous, attacking now with 
sword and now with shaft. 

The arrow which he shot at any place became free in a moment 
from the mark (1,010), 

The eye of caution of his foemen slept before his arrow, which 
could pierce hard stone (1,011). 

They saw tlie wound, tlie arrow was not seen ; the arrow seen, 
the wound was not there (near) (1,012). 

They all sajd, What contrivance should this be ? — The shafts 
remote from wounds, the wounds from shafts ! 

Until it came to this that no one (dared) within a league of 
his arena come. 

He rushed on all sides like a cloud ; through him the plain 
became a mount, the mount a plain (1,013). 

He killed so many of those troops with shafts that with the 
blood the earth grew soft as paste. 

The frame of whomso(‘’er his arrow hit — ihe soul at once 
departed from that frame. 

When dawn drew forth the falchion of the sun, and on the sky 
a bowl of blood appeared (1,014), 
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From all the blood shed by the hero-king a stream of blood 
iSowed, bore down heads as balls. 

And through the numbers slaughtered by the sword the gall- 
bladder was stirred to vomit bile (1,015). 

The lance (there) wagered with the sword its head (1,016) that 
dragons (1,017) it would reap like cars of corn. r 

The shaft w’as in the fight a darting snake — when darts the 
snake 'tis bad (for all who'rc near). 

King Bahrain fighting in the battle ranks, his arrow-poinb^, 
as hairs (1,018), were splitting hairs. 

If with his sword he struck a horseman's head, down to the 
waist he clove him like a gourd. 

And if with stroke oblique he terrified, he cleft the man asunder 
at the waist. 

Of this kind was (his) sword, of that, (his) shaft — Tis likely 
that the foe would be dismayed. 

The Turks from this his sudden Turk-iike raid, and wounds so 
deadly on the path he took (1,010), 

Inclined to flight (1,020) ; the sw’ords of all of them became 
(all) blunted, and their racing keen. 

When the king's sword was brandished (1,021) on all sides, 
the Turkish troops relaxed in (their) attempts. 

The king discerning signs of victory, drove (at the foe his) 
sword, and shot (Ids) shafts. 

By the shock of (his) sword he broke their ranks : he was the 
wind, you'd say, and they were clouds. 

In triumph to bis troops he called (aloud), Behold (our) fortune, 
see (our happy) lot ! 

That we may strike a head off strive again, that we may tear 
the centre from its place (1,022). 

Supporting one another (then) they charged, lions beneath 
them, dragons in their hands (1,023). 

The right retired, the left wing fled aw^ay, the centre poured 
into the vanguard's rear. 

The king obtained a hold on victory : he routed all who at the 
centre (fought). 
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An arm;^ more in number than the grains of sand and earth 
he ruined by his raids. 

The hardness of the swarthy lions’ claws (1,024) pounded the 
brains of those whose swords were soft (1,025). 

Rapid in action as the snake (their) shafts ; from their effects 
the horsemien fell and lay. 

Through the sharp dagger’s (work) the dust of flight reached 
the Turks’ army to the Oxus stream (1,026). 

The king such store of gems and treasure took that treasurers 
were troubled in the count. 

Returning from that conquest to his realm, he showed for 
(all his) people kindly care. 

In triumph then ascending to the throne, he garbed the world 
afresh in New Year’s joys (1,027). 

All swept the ground before him (with their brows) and, suited 
to (his) conque.st, gave him praise. 

Singers in Pahla\'I, with Persian times sang to the harp's 
sweet sounds in Palilavi (1,028). 

The Arab poets to the rebeck's tones recited verses like 
pellucid pearls. 

The king, a judge of skill, a connoisseur in poetry, gave 
them unmeasured wealth. 

From that great spoil and treasure he endowed the temples 
with a thousand camel (loads). 

In skirtfuls gold, and pearls in hatfuls too, he to the priesthood 
of the temples gave. 

So much gold from his treasury he gave that no one poor 
remained in (all) the world. 

Jiahnlm Gur rebukes the Persians, 

One day with an ascendant auguring good (King) Bahram 
took his place upon the throne (1,029). 

Where'er there was a king or emperor, a giver or a holder of 
the crown — 

All (there), beneath the foot of the king’s throne, were drawn 
up like the stars before the moon. 
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The king the sabre’s keenness gave his tongue : he said, 0 brave 
commander (1,030), leaders all, 

The army is required for peace and war ; without it man and 
beast would be alike. 

Which of you is it that in any fight has shown such manliness 
as man should show ? * 

I who have chosen you from (al!) the world — in what engage- 
ment have I soon you (fight) ? 

Has such work been achieved by any one as is achieved by 
brave and cunning men ? 

In times of injury (1,031) upen what foe has come aflliction 
from your sabres’ point ? 

Whom have I seen that has advanced, or bound a foe, or 
subjugated any land ? 

One boasts he has the nature of Iraj (1,032), another claims 
Arash’s excellence (1,033). 

This man’s (forsooth) a Giv (1,034), that a Rustam (1,035) ; 
this one and that from ‘‘lion” (l,^t3G) take a name. 

I saw no one (of you) make any fight, or any work do at the 
time for work. 

This army which from battle sought escape — I name no person 
in particular — 

’Twas more agreeable for each to say in seert'a. Oh, alas ! 
our king’s asleep. 

He drinks of wine, and calls no one to mind — no one with 
such a king would be content. — 

Though I drink wine, 1 drink not so that I, through drunkenness, 
have no care for the world. 

If from a huri’s hand I drink a draught, niy sword's not distant 
from a stream of blood. 

I’m like the lightning when the cloud pours forth — one hand 
holds wine, the other holds the sword (1,037). 

By wine I grace the business of the feast, (but) business to 
the sword I give as well. 

My sleep’s deceptive even as a hare’s, it lets me sec the foe 
although I sleep (1,038). 
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My drunkenness and laughter when explained are, that, the 
elephant’s, the lion’s, this (1,039). 

The lion when he laughs sheds blood, (and) who would not 
flee from a drunken elephant (1,040)? 

Fools when in drink are unaware (of things) ; the sensible 
are not so, in (their) cups. 

The man who is not low in intellect may drink of wine, but 
he would not be drunk. 

Whenever 1 incline my thoughts to wine, I bring the Qaisar’s 
crown beneath my feet (1,041). 

When upon wine my mind becomes keen-set, I put the wine-jar 
on my foeman's head (1,042). 

When I engage in (drinking) wine I pour into friend’s sleeves 
the treasures of Qarun (1,043). 

The liver of (my) foes, whose hearts I pierce, (e’en) as “ kababs ” 
(1,044) I put U])on a spit. 

What do my (faitliful friends), well-wishers, think ? (Think 
they) the heavenly {)laiiets Jo not work ? 

Though I be drunk and sleep, fortune, awake, is (busied) 
with some work (in my behalf). 

Dcs])ite the sleep (in) which I was (immersed), behold how I 
disturbed tJie khaqarrs .sleep ! 

In spite of such persistence in (my) faults (1,045), see how I 
carried off the Hindfes things (1,046) ! 

The man who through his weakness does not sleep at night 
upon his watch is (but) a dog. 

The lion though he\s bold can enter not the dragon’s door 
though in his cave he sleep. 

When (thus) the king had spoken out his thoughts, the nobles’ 
faces brightened like a rose. 

They laid (their) heads before him on the ground, (and) humbly 
gave him answer in this wise : 

That which the king has to his servants said may serve as an 
adornment to the wise. 

We’ve made it all for body and for soul an amulet, a ring too 
for our ears (1,047). ’ 
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God placed the crown upon the monarch's head ; the efforts 
of the people are (but) wind. 

The princes who liave reigned have striven much to make 
themselves as equals to the king. 

With you (there) none became kings, they all fell upon (their) 
heads, but none came to the head (1.048). # 

That w'hich we slaves have witnessed from the king no one 
from white or black has witnessed (e’er) (1,0-19). 

He has bound demons, and burnt dragons too, killed elephants, 
transfixed rhinoceri. 

Pass lions by, what game indeed are they ? (such and) all 
usual game are marks for shafts (1,050). 

But when we reckon, there is none save him to turn the neck of 
the rhinoceros (1,051). 

Now does he make tin* leopard's spots his mark ; now from the 
mouth of crocodile tlraws tc<*th. 

At times brings wrinkhes to Indii's brow (1.052) ; at 
by a Hindu routs China's t^oop^s (1,053). 

Now from the faghfur (1,054) does he snatch the crown ; now 
does he from the Qai'^ar tribute take. 

Though lion-([ue]lt‘rs have been numerc)U.s, who through the 
mouth have strained the lion's brains — 

See how a lion with three hundred men subdued three hundred 
thou.sand enemies ! 

Before us lies the story of past kings — their enmity and con- 
quests (in the world) — 

If each of them acrpiired ^ome fame it was through a whole 
army in a length of time. 

In such a fight, agairust so many men, no one could do what 
(King Bahram) has done. 

Whene’er they make out an account of king.% they as a thousand 
count a King Bahram. 

Each one of them has his own special stamp, (but) Bahram 
is the whole world in himself. 

"When he brings down his rnace on any head, he splits the 
helmet on the head in two (1,055). 
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If (the king’s) sabre strike upon hard stone, the stone is shivered 
into bits like sand. 

The snake-stone, his lance-head, of poison cures (1,056) ; 
the dragon, too, his bridle, stops the way (1,057), 

(Lo) ! every body which opposes him, e’en as a candle is 
consumed by Fate. 

The head which sallies forth against his sword— from that 
head surely comes the sc<mt of blood. 

His drunkenness points to sobriety, his sleep is not sleep, it is 
wakefulness. 

And at the time when he partakes of wine, he drinks of wine, 
his enemy gets drunk. 

He is more full of learning than all men ; nay, both more learned 
and more powerful. 

He in the world alone is versed in things ; he needs not anyone’s 
experience. 

As long as earth has place beneath the sky, over the sky may 
his command have power! 

May equity be centred in his court ! The rose, prosperity, be 
on his crown (1,058) ! 

The earth a refuge in his vshadow find ! The sky be ’neath the 
foot of his (high) throne ! 

When the vazirs had spoken (their) address — bored pearls 
(1,059) before his ruby-brilliant face — 

King Nu‘man from amongst those present rose, adorned the 
banquet of the king with praise. 

He said, AVherever the king's throne arrives, be it the Fish, it 
roadies to the moon (1,060). 

Who should make the relations of the crown to the king’s head 
(to be) or true or false (1,061) ? 

Tis God who jmt upon your head the crown — may it thrive 
through your fortune-favoured head ! 

We who are (humble) servants of your court, are chiefs through 
the protection (1,062) of your crown. 

Whatever we possess we have from you ; you have control 
of all that we possess (1,063). 
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Arab or Persian, ii 'tis your command, we will devote our 
heads as humble slaves. 

A long time now it is that I have served at the king s court 
with {all the) art (I have). 

Since Fve become exalted at his court ; found in his path 
the path of sustenance, # 

If lie will deign to hold me (now) excused, witli (his) permission 
I will go back home. 

ni rest a little from the journey's toil, and when the king 
commands, I will return. 

But truly whilst 1 live I'll not renounce the monarch's 
sendee, worship of (his) throne. 

The king command<Ml that the treasurer should weigh out 
gems and treasure (from his store) ; 

Should bring out presents suited to a king ; Egyptian, Moori.sh, 
and Xhumanian (1.061). 

The men engaged upon the busines.s set (before him) load on 
load of treasured store : 

Aasdoads of gold, in bushels pods of musk, with several troops 
of slave- boys and of girls ; 

Precious dress-stuils of highest (juality, so many one could 
Bot how many say : 

Hewrses of Arab race in Persia bred, swimmers of streams, 
and coursers of the hills ; 

Both Indian .sabres and Davidian mail (1,005) : his lavishness 
sailed over Ararat (1,066); 

More pearls and rubies than could pearl-sellers or ruby-experts 
estimate or think. 

From his own head a jewelled crown (he gave), with dress 
worth more than Shushtar's revenue (1,067). 

In Yaman down to Aden, land he gave ; such gifts made 
(Nu'man's) face bright as the moon (1,068). 

NiPman and Mun^ir with such bounteous gifts departed from 
the king in pomp and state. 

The king indulged in pleasure and delights, for ha was wearied 
with the march and fight. 
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Ho orderocl each one’s business, such as 'twas ; then he engaged 
in managing his own. 

To his heart's wivsh he settled it at ease, wine in his hand, 
his foes beneath his feet. 

The story of that master he recalled (1,069) who formerly had 
left him that account. 

That inner room of the &ven Portraits too, the envy rather 
of the Seven Climes (1,070). 

The love those girls of hurl form displayed sowed in his heart 
the seed of love (for them). 

His furnace, thovso seven alchemies at hand, no longer with the 
seven fusings worked (1,071). 

The first girl (tliere) was of Kayiinian race ; her father had 
departed from the world. 

He asked for her with more tlian thousand gifts, and e’en 
througli (shining) virtues gained a pearl (1,072). 

Sending a courier to the kliaqun then — partly in amity, in 
part witli threats - 

He asked him for liis daughter with the crown and treasure, 
tribute for seven years besides. 

The khaqan give his daughter, tribute too, a load of dinars 
(1,075) and a store of gems. 

And then he made an inroad into Rum, and poured into that 
lan<l and country fire (1,074). 

Through fear the Qaisar acquiesced at once ; with deprecation 
gave his daughter too. 

Then sending to the king of Barbary - with gold of Barbary 
{1,075), the crown, and throne, 

He gained possession of his daughter (fair) — see ho>v he used 
astuteness (in his quest) ! 

Then the straight cypress from that garden borne, he went 
thence to the realm of Hindustan, 

With sense and judgment he demanded (there) the daughter 
of the Kay (1,076), and gained his wish. 

His courier wont and asked from Khvarazm a lovely girl 
fit to adorn a feast. 
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He wrote to Satjlab, and demanded there a beauty as a drop 
of water bright. 

When from the rulers of the Seven Climes (1,077) he had received 
seven girls like precious pearls, 

He gave his heart exclusively (1,078) to joy ; did justice to 
gay living and to youth. , 

Description of Bahram's banquet in winter. 

The build inq of the Seven Domes. 

One day that with the light of lustrous dawn the heavens 
showed a clear and open brow : 

Auspicious day, bright, world-illuiniriing-— happy that day ! 
remembered be that day ! — 

The king with sages an assembly held as lovedy as the charmer's 
lovely face. 

A day for house and not for garden ’twas, being the first day 
of the winter- time. 

The garden's lamps and candles were extinct (1,079) ; the 
gardener had removed and gone away (1,080). 

The crow had robbed the nightingale of notes, and in the 
garden gave forth stolen notes (lA':^!). 

The crow's (in truth) of none but Hindu race— iu Hindus 
theft is not a wondrous (act) (1,0S2). 

That artist (skilled), the early morning wind, had drawn upon 
the water chain-like rings. 

The winter’s gleam, which robbed the fire of light, made swords 
from water, water too from swords (1,088). 

The 8now-.storm bearing in its hand a file, keen, glancing, 
pierced the eyes, and closed the springs. 

The milk in fermentation grew like cheese ; the blood (too) in 
the body icy cold (1,084). 

The ground had egg-plant robes (1,085), ermine the mount i 
the sky put on (a robe of) minever. 

The wild beasts lay in wait for animals ; tore off their skins, 
and made ol them skin-robes. 
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The plants kept down (their) heads beneath the earth ; (all) 
things that grow were as recluses hid. 

The alchemists work of the two-hued world (1.086) had in 
the stone’s heart hid the ruby, fire (1,087). 

The roses through the furnace strained by art had plastered 
(too) ceriKitit above (their) Ijeads (1,088). 

The drops mercurial in the water-glass were, layer upon layer, 
silver pure (1,089). 

I?i such a season the king's winter-house (1,090) of (all) four 
seasons kept the temperature (1,091). 

Through all the many fragrant perfumes (burnt) (well)- 
tempered had the wintry air become (1,092). 

The fruits and wines, (which were) as honey (sweet), gave sleep 
unto the brain, and waked the heart (1,093). 

A fire, of sandal and of aloes lit, had round it smoke like 
Hindus at their prayers (1,094). 

A fire, a furtherance to cheer, a mine of Zoroastrian sulphur, 
red of hue (1,095). 

Blood that had curdled by fermenting ’twas ; a piece of silk 
(that had been) steeped in blood (1,096). 

Its jiiiubes gave the hue of hazel-nuts ; its mercury became 
bruised cinnabar (1,097). 

A ruddy apph^ with the core scooped out, with pomegranate- 
seeds stuffed within the hole (1,098). 

A garden ('twa.s) whose gardener had awaked, (and then) 
had bathed it in the juice of grapes (1,U9V^). 

Some amber which had stained itself with pitch (1,100) ; a 
sun which had assumed a veil of musk (LlOl). 

Darkness, become a messmate of the light ; a tulip growing 
from a huii's I'cks (1,102). 

A Turk related to the race of Greeks (1,103) ; the Lustre of the 
Eyes of Hindus called (1,104). 

The torch of Jonah, or the Speaker’s lamp ; the feast of Jesus, 
garden of Abraham (1,105). 

Small bricks of charcoal of a musky hue around the fire as, 
round a mirror, rust -(1,106). * 
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Tho8o» agat^>hued, this, with cornelians’ worth ; it was a mine 
of rubies in the dark. 

Its gems, (whicli) to the eyes gave sustenance, (were), like 
the " yaqut ”, yellow, red, and blue (1,107). 

A young bride ('twas) whose ornaments were sparks ; one 
ambergris-perfumed, embracing coal (1,108). 

A draped bower and some nooks at goldsmiths’ work (1,109) — 
an aloes-wood bower, and pomegranate -nooks (1,110). 

The yellow dame within the fuel's (1.1 II) smoke a store of 
gold was hieath a swarthy snake (1,112). 

Its hollishness and heavcnliness well known : hell by (its) 
heat, and heav^eu by (its) light. 

The hel! of those who to the temple go (1,113) ; the heaven 
(LI 14) of those who take the road to heaven. 

Zardiisht’s Avesta tuneful rouiid the fire; the Magians pledged 
their robes to it like moths (1,113). 

It opened pores of water which had frozen. Alas ! why should 
it have the name of tire (1,110) ? 

Around the fire with s[>ecia! native grace ring-doves were 
flapping in the dance (tluur) wings (1,117). 

(And) in that banquet-room (all) draped with silk, pheasants 
and partridges were circling round (L118). 

The room more })leasant than the cypress shade ; the wine 
more rosy than the pheasant's blood. 

The ring-dovx‘-_colouTed sky poured from the air ring-doves, 
(and) poured out from the ring-doves blood (1,119). 

The wine within the cup of crystal- make was like wet fire in 
arid water placed (1,120), 

■The onager-eyed (beauties) drank the wine ; of haunch of 
onager they made “ kababs ” (1,121). 

King Bahram Oiir drank wine (there) with his friends after 
the m<^xle of world-possessing kings (1,122). 

Wine and dessert-fruits, music and some friends — some 
intimatOwS, partakers of the wine. 

The rosy wine, sweet smiler like the rose : a ripe thing crushed 
to death, a Jiving (ire (1,123). 
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By music brains were heated, and the heart through warmth 
of feeling grew as soft as wax. 

The sensible swept (clean) the path of cheer (1,124) ; gave 
utterance to fine and witty words. 

Whoe’er had any store, said from that store something within 
the bound# of his degree. 

When speech became eiichained with speech (these words) 
came from the tongue of one of eloquence: 

The lofty steps which on the sky the king has mounted, and 
the subtlety he has (1,125) — 

No one, in what is manifest or hid, has seen in any of the kings 
of earth (1,126). 

We by the glory of the (monarch’s) head (1,127) have everything 
through his auspicious steps (1,128). 

Safety and l^ealth (for us) ; distress for foes ; abundance of 
advantages (for us). 

Health, safety, and subsistence — these three (things) are the 
essentials, other (things) but vain. 

When clotlied the body and the stomach full, say, Be not 
pearls or rubies in the world ! 

(Then) we who have (with us) a king like you, in having you 
have everything (we can). 

Would that in tliat there were sonn^ means by which. the evil 
eye might e’er from us be turned (1,129) ! 

That the stars’ motion and the heavens’ march an aspect so 
auspicious (e'er) might show ! 

That the good luck of joy might never stray, pleasure not 
ruined be for those who joy ! 

So that the king might be for ever glad, the wind not snatch 
the grain of his delight (1,130). 

’Tis urgent that the monarch’s life be gay, if (e’en) our lives 
be sacrificed ‘tis fit. 

When to an end the speaker brought (his) speech, all present 
fixed (their) hearts upon the speech (1,131). 

The words took from the lieart anxiety (1,132); the speech 
was by the hearts of all approved. * 
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A man of noble mind was there with them, a lordly man of 
honourable birth. 

Shida by name, sun-bright (1,133), adoriier, he, with (his) 
designs of all (both) black and white (1,134). 

A master in the work of drawing too, and in surveying famed 
geometer. 

Physics, geometry, astronomy — all in liis hands was like a 
ball of wax. 

A finished worker in the building-art ; in painting and in 
sculpture artist skilled ; 

Who, using brush and chisel, by liis work took Mam’s soul 
and Farhad’s heart away (1,133). 

Sirnnar was his first ma.ster, and, in truth, to learning an 
apprentieesliip he’d served (1.13G). 

He’d helped his master in Khavarnaq erst in painting and in 
sculptured work as well (1,137). 

When at that feast he saw the monarch gay ; fluent of tongue, 
with fervidries.s of heart (1,138), 

He kissed the earth, paid homage to the king, sat down again 
when lie had kissed the earth. 

He said. If by the king I’m given h‘ave. I'll keep the evil 
eye far from his lands ; 

For can weigh the sky, I know the stars, by reason know the 
bu-siness of the stars. 

In painting and in building you may think I have the inspiration 
of (true) art. 

riJ form a likeness to the lofty spheres (1,139), by means of 
which they will not harm the king. 

Whilst he is in the picture-room, the world, he'll have no fear 
of the celestial stars. 

Placed in the jdace of safety as to life, on earth he'll be, (in 
power), as the sky (1,140). 

I mean, from my ideas of the affair (1,141) like the Seven Skies 
(1,142) I'll make a seven-domed house. 

The hue of every dome distinct, more fine than hue of any 
idol-iemj)le known. 
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Seven rare and charming idols has the king (1/143), each 
signalized as of a diflerent Clime (1,144). 

In ground-work and in columns every Clime (1,145) is with 
a certain planet in accord (1,14G). 

(And) for the seven days of every week the seven planets, 
it is plain, ^appear (1,147). 

On such days, days to light a festive scene, let him take pleasure 
i n a dome each day ; 

Put on attire in colour as the house, and with the charmer of 
the house drink wine. 

If with these words (of mine) the king conform, he*ll magnify 
himself, be glorious. 

So long as life exists and may be used (1,148), (the king) will 
have enjoyment of his life. 

The king said, Granting that I do (all) this, the house of gold, 
the doors of iron make, 

Since at the end of things I needs niiust die, why should I 
all this pain and trouble bear ? 

As to your words, that I should raise a house of domes, and 
in such wise adorn the domes — 

Houses of fancy and desire all these — where is the house of 
servitude to God ? 

Although in all of them I may express applause, where shall 
I the Creator seek (1,149) ? 

Again he said, These words are ill-conceived — why spoke I 
of the place’Creator's place ? 

He who cannot in (any) place be seen may be adored and served 
in every place. 

The monarch spoke these words, was silent (then) — his brain 
full of excitement from the theme. 

For he had seen in Simnar's formula (1,150) what served as 
comment on the seven forms : 

Those fairy forms too of the Seven Climes like pearls of price 
he in his casket had. 

These words upon the world-king had effect, for he had know- 
ledge of a secret scheme (1,151). • 
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He used not havSte in answering the words ; he gave no answer 
for a few short days (1,152). 

When after these expressions several days had passed, the 
brilliant king for Shida sent ; 

Asked him to do what he had erst proposed, (and) settled all 
things wanted for his work. 

He made a treasure rt^ady, gave him mt^ans, that he might 
take the trouble if he could. 

(Then) for the work of marking out the site a day by Bahriim’s 
aspi^ct blest was chosen (1,153) 

Under a good ascendant by a man observant of ascendants, 
skilled ill stars (1,154). 

Shida with an ascemdaut auguring good laid the foundation 
of the hou.se of dome-. 

He*d made it in two vears so heavonlv that no one could 
•< ^ 

distinguish it from heavon. 

When one in dome-constructing so export had built so fine a 
house of seven domes ; 

Had, as to the ascendant of each one, fulfilled (all) the conditions 
made at first (1,155). 

The monarch camt.\ and seeing seven skies (1,156) in friendship 
hand in hand togt'ther joined, 

He thought how the act of Xirmfin towards Simniir throughout 
all countries had become well- known ; 

(And how) the killing of that wondrous man (1,157) was dis' 
approved by all who could discern. 

The town of Aniul (1,158) he to Shida gave, that Shida 
might through Bahrain be content. 

He said, If (King) Nu'man (once) did a wrong by treatment 
so severe of one, a friend, 

My justice will amend that am of wrong — from lavishness 
not that, nor this from grc<?d (1,159), 

The action of the world can be like this— it gives one loss, and 
gives another gain. 

(Like) a kabab one friend becomes through thirst (1,160) ; 
another friend immersed in water drowns. 
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AU are bewildered at their own affairs ; except submission 
know no remedy (1,161). 

No one the secret of this knows but God, lie, only, knowledge 
of all secrets has. 

JOescription *of the seven -dojned palace of Bahrdm Gur, and of the 
manner of Ins slay in each dome. 

When lie who wore the crown of Kai-Qubad exalted to the 
moon Kai-Khusrau's crown (1,162), 

He from the centre of the realm upraised a Bistun (1,163) 
from which that of Fathad fled (1,164). 

In such a Bistun, which seven columns had (1,165), he raised 
up to the heavens seven domes. 

And in those walls (1,166). which touched upon the sky, he 
saw" a rampart round the lofty splieres (1,167) ; 

(He saw) seven domes within those walls built up after the 
nature of the planets seven (1,168). 

The astrologer had made each dome in hue like to the planet 
after which 'tw"as fonuod. 

The dome which was of Saturn\s temperament (1,169) was 
hidden (all) in blackness like the musk. 

And that whose essence (1,170) was of Jupiter was with the hue 
of saiulal-wood adorned. 

The one encompassed by (the planet) Mars (1,171) — a red 
complexion was attached to it. 

That wdiich imparted knowledge of the sun (in hue) was yellow 
like a golden belt. 

That which of Venus’ grace had happy news — its hue was 
like the face of Venus wdiite. 

The one which bad from Mercury its lot was turquoise-hued 
from its felicity (1,172). 

And that one by whose tow"er (1,173) the moon went forth 
through the moon’s aspect throve in verdancy (1,174). 

(So) with the nature of the planets seven the seven domes 
in this mode raised their forms. > 


1 
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The Seven Climes had covenants from them (1,175) ; the seven 
kings' daughters there remained as brides (1,176). 

With (all her) grace and wisdom each of them in one of these 
seven domes had her abode. 

After the house’s pattern she'd made all, even to seats, the 
colour of the dome. 

Day after day the happy king would take his place each day 
within a different dome (1,177). 

On Saturday the place prescribed for it, and on the other days 
as it was meet. 

When using his distinguished will he held a festive meeting in 
a certain dome ; — 

Where’ or he drank of wine he was attired in dress of the same 
colour as the dome. 

The lady of the dome would drink of wine ; each moment show 
her charm in some new light ; 

(Seeking) how she should ravish the king's heart, (and) how 
the king should in her sweetness (1,17^^) joy. 

(So) she would tell him love-exciting tales, should sharpen 
those in whom desire was blunt. — 

Althougli Bahram raised castles in this mode, he did not save 
his life from death at last, — 

Ki^ml flee the rose-gard(‘n whose rose is only as the thorn, 
whose thorn is sharp (1,179) ! 

See to what came Bahrain, with all his j>ower, through this 
two days' abiding-place at last (1,180) ! 


Bahram si(s on Salurdajj in the Black Dome, and the daughter of 
the king of the First Clime tells him a sforg. 

Bahram when bent on pleasure fixed his eyes upon the portraits 
of the seven brides. 

From the Sharamasian temple (1,18 1), Saturday, ho pitched 
his tent on the 'Abbasian rug (1,182). 

To the domed-edifice of galia hue (1,183) to (see) the Indian 
princess ^ent Bahram. 
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Till night-time he indulged in mirth and play, burning the 
aloos-wood and scattering scent (1,184). 

When night (came on and) in the moon’s behalf sprinkled 
(its) black musk over white silk (robes) (1,185), 

The king from that Cashmerian early Spring (1,186) asked for 
some perfurg.e like the morning breeze (1,187). 

He asked her to unlock a case of pearls (1,188), and daintily 
address some words to him, 

In story which should fill with keen desire, and make those 
drunk with love desire to sleep. 

The musk-deer, Turk-eyed, and of Indian birth, loosened the 
(fragrant) musk-pod (of her speech). 

May the five turns of music (1,189), first she said, above the 
moon’s throne (1,190) for the king be (played) ! 

As long as lasts the world may he have life, (and) on his 
threshold may all heads be (laid). 

In everything he wishes to obtain, may tardiness be absent 
from his fate ! 

Her prayer concluded, slie bowed down her head ; from sugar 
brought the sweets of aloes- wood (1,191). 

Story. 

With eyes cast on the ground in modesty, she told (her story) — 
finer never heard : 

In childhood I’ve been told by relatives — quick-witted people 
of keen intellect — 

That of the ladies of the heavenly fort (1,192) one (most) 
ascetic, gentle, and refined. 

Used every month to visit at our house, her dress composed 
entirely of black silk. 

They asked her, Through what fear or fantasy, ingot of silver, 
are you (dressed) in black ? 

’Tis well that you impart to us the tale (1,193), the blackness 
whiten of this (mystery) (1,194) ; 

That in your friendly feeling you explain what means the 
marvel of your (robes of) black. ♦ 
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The woman, y)owerlcss to avoid the truth, told (them) the story 
of the black silk (robes). 

Said she, Since you will leave it not untold, I'll tell you (of it) 
if youdl credit me. 

I was the vslave-girl of a certain king, with whom, though he is 
dead, 1 am content (1,195). 

Ho was a fortunate and mighty king ; to slieep from wolf he 
gave security. 

He had seen troubles, but had bravely striven, and through 
injustice (suffered) dressed in black. 

The people through his lamentable fate called him the king 
of those who dressed in black. 

As (bis) adornment in past times he had things red and yellow 
of (most) wondrous worth. 

As roses in the garden kind to guests, like to the red rose in its 
sheath he smiled. 

For guests he had a room i)repared which turned its face from 
earth unto the pleiades (1,19G). 

He had a tray laid, and had carpets spread, servants he kindly 
entertained (to serve). 

Whoever came, ho made him stop (awhile), and bade him 
welcome as his visitor (1,197). 

When they had laid the tray in fitting style, supplied provisions 
suited to his rank, 

The king would ask his story, (and erujuin') about his stay 
abroad and his owni land. 

Then whilst the king gave ear the traveller would tell each 
wondrous thing that he had seen. 

After this method all his life was passr-d ; whilst life endured 
this rule adhered to it. 

(Then) for a time he disappeared from us ; like to the Simurgh 
(1,198) he withdrew from us. 

When after this a long time passed, and none, as of the ‘Anqa 
{1,199), could give news of him, 

Through fortune’s grace the wearer of the crown one day 
ascended ftiddenly (his) throne. 
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His body bead to foot was (clothed in) black : (his) tunic, 
head-dress, and (his) gown (1,200) (were black). 

Keen-witted all the time he ruled the world, he dressed in 
black though suiTering no loss. 

In blackness like the Stream of Life (1,201) he lived; (but) 
none the reason of this blackness asked. 

One night I was, in kindness and in love, waiting upon that 
“ qibla (1,202) (of tl)e world). 

Resting his foot upon my lap in love, he was complaining of 
the stars of heaven. 

Said he, See what a raid the sky has made ; what games it's 
practised on a king like me ! 

From Iram’s region (1,203) it has cut me off, and brought me 
'neath the blackness of the pen (1,204). 

No one has asked me where that region is, nor why this blackness 
on my silver lies (1,205). 

I thouglit upon an answer to the king ; I gently rubbed my 
face upon liis foot. 

I said (to him), 0 aid to the distressed, best one of all the rulers 
of the earth, 

Wlio on the earth has such an arm that he may graze (the face 
of) heaven witli an axe (1,200) ? 

Into a liidden story to enquire (is not for us) ; you know (it) 
and can tell. 

iMy master finding me (fit) confidant, bored rubies (red) and 
split the musk-pod open (1,207). 

He said, When in this sovereignty of mine I formed a habit 
of receiving guests, 

I made enquiries of whonnver I saw into (his) past adventures, 
bad or good. 

One day a stranger came from off the road, (whose) turban, 
shoes, and dress were all of black. 

When I had ordered food, as was my mode, I summoned him 
and honoured him (as guest). 

I said, 0 you, whose book I have not read, (tell me) on what 
account your dress is black. ^ 
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He said, Desist ! abstain from words (like) these, for of the 
Simurgh none have given news (1,208). 

I said, Disclose (the matter), seek no j)leas ; inform me of the 
pitch-pot and the pitch. 

He said, you must excuse, for 'tis a wish (about a thing) 
which cannot be revealed. ♦ 

No one has knowledge of this blackness, know, save only him 
wdio has this black (attire). 

Secret cajoleries I used with him, I an Traijian, he of Khurasan 

(1,209). 

Cajolery had no effect on him, lie lifted not the veil from the 
affair. 

But when my entreaties had exceeded bounds, he grew ashamed 
at my uneasiness. 

He said. There is in China's realm (1,210) a town, pleasant, 
adorned like highest paradise. 

“ The City of the Stupefied ” its name ; the house of mourning 
’tis of those in black. 

(Fair) as the moon is every person’s face, (and) all (are dressed) 
in black silk like the moon (1,211). 

Whoever from that city drinks of wine (1,212), that city (1,213) 
makes him put on black (attire). 

Its caiLSe is that it's in one's written fate, although it is a 
wondrous unread tale. 

Though with throat-piercing stroke you shed my blood, 
more than these words 1 will not speak (to you). 

He spoke these wordvS, and (then) pre[)ared to go (1,214) ; 
on my desire (for knowledge) closed the door. 

My head (.still) at that story stupefied, tlie story-teller had 
gone far from me. 

The story-teller went, the tale untold ; the danger was that 
I should go distraught. 

On such a chess-board though I pondered long, (and) brought 
down (many) pawns from every side, 

Ilis check to king and castle (1,215) was too strong to let me 
scale (his) Castle by a noose (1,216). 
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I tried to lure to patience thoughts and care, — (such luiing) 
gave no patience to my heart. 

Though openly and secretly I asked, none could explain the 
matter as it was. 

At last I quit the realm, and left to rule a relative of mine, 
of my owi^ house. 

I took of dress, of treasure, and of gems that which should keep 
the mind devoid of stress. 

The town I sought, — inquiring oft its name, — I went and saw 
(then) that which I desired. 

I saw a town like Iram's garden (1,217) decked, (where) every- 
one had raised a flag of musk (1,218). 

The face of everyone was white as milk, (and) all were dressed 
in dresses black as pitch. 

(Then) in a certain house I settled down, and piled up dresses (in 
it), bale on bale (1,219), 

A year I sought to kno’W about the town ; but none informed 
me of the state of things. 

When rd examined into everything, I met a man of frank, 
ingenuous mind (1,220). 

Handsome, benign, refined, of judgment calm, speaking no 
evil thing of anyone. 

By reason of his goodness and good sense, I sought to make 
acquaintance with the man. 

(And) when his friendship had been gained by me, I girded 
up my loins to honour liim. 

I made him gifts of money freshly coined, and beyond measure 
(other) things (besides). 

Day after day I added to his wealth, with gold did I a piece of 
iron gill (1,221). 

I made him utterly my game and prey, at times by silk, at times 
by silk-faced girls. 

(So) the man by that scattering of gold became my prey like 
sacrificial ox. 

My gifts of treasure thus afiected him that he was troubled 
by the load of it. * * 
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One day he took me to his house (as guest) ; gave entertainment 
more than was his wont. 

He set the tray before me and brought food, good service to 
his entertainment joined. 

Upon his tray was all that was required — except the object of 
his guest's desire. ^ 

When we had eaten every kind of food, we talked on every 
topic (that occurred). 

When he had done his duty as my host, he offered me im- 
measurable gifts ; 

My gifts, together joined, before me put, and then sat down with 
deprecating words. 

He said, So many gifts of gems and wealth no jeweller has 
(surely ever) weighed. 

I who was satisfied with trivial gains, — wherefore the giving 
of all this to me ? 

What the return for (all) this lordly wealth ? Command, 
that I may serve you (as you will). 

I have one life, (but) if it thousand were, e'en (then) 'twould 
be of short weight in these scales. 

I said, Why make this (show of) service, pray ? Come to me 
more mature, what crudeness (this) (1,222) ? 

In the scales of the man of sense what weight or value have 
things so contemptible ? 

(Then) to my slaves, those reared with kindly care, I gave 
an intimation by a sign, 

That they should run and from my private store bring money 
of the purest metal coined. 

Of that pure precious coin I gave to him more than had been 
(bestowed on him) at first. 

The man, who knew not (yet) of my design, was through my 
kindness overcome with shame. 

He said, Already, through your nobleness, I’ve fallen short 
of giving you your due. 

Once more (your) bounty you’ve bestowed on me, there’s 
room for shtme, what can I find to do ? 
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I did not put before you (all) your gifts that restitution should 
be made to you ; 

I put them thinking such a store should not without return 
be or some toil of mine. 

Since you have treasure to the treasure joined, I am ashamed, 
though yoi^ may be content. 

If you need anything from me, pray ask ; if not take back 
these things which you have given. 

Encouraged by his friendship (now assured), (and) conscious 
of his kindly sentiments, 

I told him (then) the story of myself, the story of my kingship 
and mv rule. 

The reason why Fd hastened to this tract, and given up my 
sovereignty (awhile). 

Tlie cause, to wit, my wish to know why all the people of this 
town were void of joy. 

Why without loss they gave themselves to grief, and garbed 
themselves in black (as those who mourn). 

The man when he had heard these words from me, was startled 
by the words, as lamb by wolf. 

Awliile he stood like those "whose hearts are scared, and closed 
his eyes like those who are ashamed. 

He said, Vou ask an inexpedient thing, (but) I'll give answer 
such as meets the case. — 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

When night o'er camphor scattered ambergris (1,223), and men 
abandoned paths by men pursued, 

He said, (Now) is the time that you should see what you 
desire, and know it (as it is). 

Arise, that I the secret may reveal, and show to you the aspect 
of the case. 

He spoke these words, and went out of the house ; he made 
himself my guide upon the road. 

He went in front, I (following) behind, of people there was not 
a soul with us. 
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He cut me off from men as though I wore fay-born, and towards 
a ruin led me on (],221). 

When we had gone into that ruined place, we fell like fairies, 
both, beneath a veil. 

There was a basket fastened by a rope ; he w'cnt and brought 
it quietly to me. ^ 

A rope was round the b«asket tied, (’twas like) a serpent round 
a serpent-basket coiled. 

He said, A moment in this basket sit, and o'er the heavens 
and earth display yourstdf (1,225), 

That you may know why all who .silence keep are in this manner 
dressed in black attire. 

Except the basket nothing will display that which from you 
is hidden, good or bad. 

Since I considered (it) some harmless charm, I sat dowm in 
the basket (there) at once. 

(Then) when my body took (its) place in it, my basket, bird-like, 
rose into the air. 

By some ring-working magic mechanism to the ring-juggling 
sphere (1,226) it drew me iq). 

The rope betook itself to magic work, (whilst) in rope-dancing 
hapless I engaged (1,227). 

The rope stuck to my neck as (wick to) lamp ; the rope was 
tight and firm, my neck was lithe (1.228). 

As (witli) a oajitive whom good fortune Icavavs, (so) did the 
rope remove not from my neck (1,229). 

Though the rope wuas a terjt-ro|>c to my frame (1,230), it, only, 
w^as the thread wdiich held my soul (1,231). 

A tow’cr came (to view') that reached the moon, from looking 
up at W'hich one's Ijat b-ll olf. 

When to that lofty tower the basket came, the knots (then) 
of my rope played tricks (on me) (1,232). 

It did its business with me, and went oH ; I raised much outcry, 
^twas of no avail. 

When I looked high and low upon the world, I saw myself 
bestowed ujjon the heavens. 
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The (lofty) sky had o’er rae cast a spell ; I found myself 
suspended like the sky. 

Through anguish such as nearly caused my death, my eyes 
from terror could not do tlieir work. 

Upwards my heart could not with boldness look, (and) who 
would havo^ the courage to look down ? 

With terror overcome I closed my eyes, to utter helplessness 
resigned myself ; 

Regretful, and re])enting my emprise, (and) yearning for 
my relatives and liou.se. 

There was no profit in that penitence, save piety, and in- 
vocation’s aid (1,233). 

Wlicn after this a short time had elapsed, — upon the top of 
that long, lofty tmv(‘r 

A bird came up and perclied as might a mount, (such) that from 
it Tny heart some trouble felt. 

The branches of a tree its wings and plumes, its feet were like 
the bases of a throne. 

And from the size it had from liead to foot, the tower was, 
one might say, reduced to naught. 

As long as any column w^as its beak, a Bistun (1,234) with a 
cavern in the midst. 

(The bird) would every moment scratch itself, and plume and 
clean itself uncea.singly. 

Each feather whiidi it scratehed out from the root scattered 
(abroad) a sliell replete with pearls. 

It ivent to sleep above my head, whilst I despaired as drowning 
man at water does. 

I said, If I take liold of t}\e bird's foot, 'twill clutch me in its 
talons as a prey. 

And if I wait, the place is full of risk, calamity’s below me 
and above. 

A faithless man has through (his) baseness done an act so 
heartless of deceit to me. 

What object had he in tormenting me, that in this manner 
he has crushed my hands (1,235) ? , 
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My property, perchance, led him astray, for that he’s brought 
destruction on (a friend). 

To clutch the bird’s foot will be best for me, and thus may 
I escape this place of risk. 

When came the time of cock-crow, (and) the birds and every 
wild thing which existed stirred. 

That bird’s heart too by restlessness disturbed, — it flapped 
its pinions and bestirred itself. 

Trusting in God, I lifted up my liands, (and) seized the foot 
of that strong-pinioned (bird). 

It brought its feet together, spread its wings, and to the 
heights, like air, it carried earth (1,23G). 

From early dawn to mid-day travelled I, a traveller-disquieier 
(the bird). 

When the sun had l)eeonio intensely hot, (and) o’er our heads 
the sky had passed (so far), 

The bird (then) sought the shade, and, ])y degrees, it gained 
the pleasure of the lower tracts. 

Until it reached a point from which to earth was (no more than) 
the measure of a lance. 

Verdure like silk there was upon the ground, giving the scent 
of rose and ambergris. 

I called down hundred blessings on the bird, and (quickly) 
from its foot I loosed my hand. 

I fell like lightning, with an anxious heart, upon the soft 
grass, and the dainty flowers. 

A good time I remained (there) lying down, my heart devoted 
to unpleasant thoughts. 

When I was rested after (my) fatigue, a little letter (then), 
I offered thanks. 

In normal state I opened (then) my eyes, and gazed around 
the place on every side. 

A garden I beheld whose ground was heaven ; on it the dust of 
man had never lain (1,237). 

A hundred thousand flowers were blooming there ; the verdure 
wakeful, whilst the water slept (1,238). 
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Of different kind in colour every flower, the scent of each 
extended to a league. 

The hyacinth’s (dark) locks with lasso loops took captive 
there the ringlets of the pink (1,239). 

The jasmine in its teeth took roses’ lips (1,240), the meadow 
bit the tongues of Judas’ trees (1,241). 

The dust was camphor, ambergris the earth, the sand was 
gold, (and all) the stones were gems. 

The running springs, rose-water to the sense, in them cornelians 
(shone) and lustrous pearls. 

(Bright) rivulets from which this turquoise fort (1,242) for 
limpidness and colour had to beg. 

The fish amidst the rivulets were like to silver ‘‘ dirams ” 
(1,243) in quicksilver placed. 

Around the garden, hills of emerald hue, the wood on them 
of cypress, poplar, pine. 

The stones were all red rubies to the view, and from their hue 
the poplar pale turned red. 

Sandal and aloes stood on every side, the breeze rubbed sandal 
and burned aloes-wood (1,244). 

Hurls liad turned their minds to forming it, and Gabriel 
had brought it from the heavens. 

Rest to the Heart ’’ its name by Iram (1,245) given, and by 
the azure sphere called “ Paradise 

I, who had found so (fair) a place as that, was full of joy 
as one who counts up hoards. 

By reason of (its) beauty all amazed, I spoke (in thanks) the 
words, Praise be to God ! ” 

I wandered round about it, up and down, and viewed those 
gardens soothing to the eyes. 

I ate some choice fruits from (the trees), and spoke thanksgiving 
for the bounty with my eyes. 

Then ’neath a cypress went at last with joy ; what cypress ? 
(that of) freedom from concern (1,246). 

Till night-time I reposed in that retreat ; I had not gone though 
endless work had called (1,247). ^ 
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I ate a little, slept a little (too) ; tlianksgiving oftered up for 
every state. 

When night adorned {the world) in different mode, gathered 
collyrium up and crimson spurned (1,248) ; 

When o’er the hills the moon wove linen threads, and like a 
flower was cleft the eastern sky (1,249), 

A wind arose and swept away the dust, — a wind more gentle 
than the vernal breeze. 

A cloud appeared like clouds of April-time, and o'er the verdure 
scattered lustrous pearls. 

The road when swept and sprinkled by the shower became 
with idols (1,250) like a temple decked. 

I saw afar uiimimbered hurls fair, through whom repose and 
self-control were lovSt. 

A world of brightest pictures (1,251) that possessed the daintiness 
of wine of fragrant scent. 

Like a fresh spring was every picture (1,252) (there), (and) all 
had henna in their hands (as ilowers). 

(Their) ruby lips like tulips in the garth ; their rubies blood- 
wite (too) of Khuzistan (1,253). 

Their heads and arms w'cre covered with gold chains ; their 
necks and cars adorned wdth lustrous pearls. 

Candles for monarchs fit w'ere in their hands, (candles) devoid 
of snuffers, smoke and moths. 

In lively, graceful manner they approached, displaying thousand 
beauties to the view. 

Those girls of huri-kind bore on their heads a throne and rugs 
like those of paradise. 

They spread tlie rugs and (then) set up the throne, with fierce 
attack assailed my self-control. 

When after this a time, not long, had passed, the moon, you’d 
say, descended from the sky (1,254) : 

A sun (so brilliant) from afar appeared that through (its) 
light the sky was lost to view (1,255). 

(And), like the hurls and the fairies, came around it hundred 
thousand morning stars (1,256). 
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The cypress, she, the girls to her (as) field ; the red rose, she, 
the jasmine, they to her. 

Each honeyed one (1,257) a waxen-taper bore — the honey-bee 
and wax are wolbeon joined. 

Straight cypresses (1,258) the garden filled in full; all were 
light-bearing night-illuming gems. 

That queen august in fortune (then) approached, and like a 
bride sat down upon the throne (1,259). 

The world entirely tranquil, left and right, — when she sat 
down a resurrection rose (1,260). 

When she had sat a moment she unveiled her face and from 
her feet she drew the shoe.-?. 

(Then) from her y)alace-dome a queen came forth, with Ethiop 
troops behind, and Greek before (1,261). 

Her Greek and Ethiop modes like two-hued dawn set Ethiop 
troops against the troops of Greece (1,262). 

Narrow of eyes (1,263), but not of heart (was she) ; each cypress 
(there), of earth, but she, of light (1,264). 

A moment like a rose with head inclined she rested, casting 
fire into the world (1,265). 

A short time having passed she raised her head, and to a 
confidant she had close by 

She said, It seems to me some one is here, an earth-born one 
w'ho has no right to come. 

Rise, and go round the circuit (of this place), (and) bring 
before me whomsoe'er you meet. 

That one of fairy birth rose from the ground, and like a fairy 
flew to right and left. 

When she beheld me she was much amazed ; she took my 
hand (then) in a kindly way. 

She said, Arise, that like the wind we go ; she who is chief of 
ladies thus commands. 

I added nothing to the words (she spoke), for they were words 
which pleased me (much to hear). 

I flew like crow with bird of paradise (1,266), and came up 
to the throne where -sat the bride (1,267). ^ 
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I went before her with alacrity ; I kissed the earth before her, 
I earth-born. 

She said. Arise, (that) place is not your place ; the rank of 
servitude befits you not. 

With one like me, of hospitable kiinl, the guest should in the 
kernel be, not shell (1,268). 

Still more, since you are handsome, ])leasant-faced, and have 
been trained (too) by the trainer, worth. 

(Come then), ascend tlie throne and sit by me ; the moon's 
in concord with the Pleiades (1,269). 

I said, 0 lady of angelic kind, such words address not to a 
slave like me. 

Bilqis's throne is not a place for divs ; no one but Solomon 
(1,270) is fit for it. 

I, (now), become a demon of the wilds,— how can I claim to 
be a Solomon ? 

She .said, Ascend the throne, put forth no (pleas) ; use not 
such spells with one who charms can speak. 

The place is all your own, command is yours, but you must be 
in harmony with me, 

That you may be acquainted with my soul, that by my love 
you may gain happiness, 

I said, Your shadow only is your mate ; at the foot of your 
throne my crown's the dust. 

She answered, By my life and head I swear that for a time 
you shall come to my side. 

You arc my guest, 0 estimable man, and honour must 
be (always) vshown to guests. 

Since I could see no course but servitude, I stood as (humble) 
slave upon my feet, 

(Then) an attendant gently took my hand, (and) seating me 
upon the throne retired. 

When I was seated on that lofty throne, I saw a Moon, (and) 
seized it with a noose (1,271). 

That lovely idol (then) with pleasant speech gave token of 
much kindness and regard. 
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She ordered them to bring a tray with food, exceeding (all 
one’s power to) describe. 

(Then) the celestial servants placed a tray, fragrant as ambergris 
(were) all the foods. 

Turquoise the tray, of ruby were the bowls, the eye rejoiced 
in them, the^soul was fed. 

Whatever (food) the mind could bring to thought — the cook 
would bring before (us) in a trice. 

As soon as we had finished (our) repast, (our banquet) of hot 
viands and cold drink, 

The minstrel came, the cupbearer went off, (and) gaiety was 
left without a plea (1,272). 

A pearl was bored by every unbored Pearl (1,273), verses were 
sung by every lovely one. 

The dance a square oped, and a circle closed (1,274) ; wings 
came to feet of those who would abjure. 

Standing upright as tapers in the dance, they fashioned tapers 
on the open space (1,275). 

When they took rest, desisting from the dance, they made a 
bold attack upon the wine. 

The cupbearers made zealous haste to give ; it took away the 
guardianship of shame. 

I, moved by love, wdne holding me excused, behaved as those 
who’re drunken with the cup. 

And that sweet-lipped one in (her) complaisance to dalliance 
of mine made some return. 

Seeing her (thus) inclined to love for me, I fell down like her 
ringlets at her feet. 

I planted kisses on my loved one’s feet ; the more she said, 
Refrain ! the more I kissed. 

The bird of hope flew high upon a branch, the field of con- 
versation widened out. 

In wine and kisses I rejoiced with her, with single heart and 
thousand (ardent) souls. 

I said, 0 heart’s delight, what is your wish ? You who can 
boast of name (1,27&), what is your name ? ^ 

s 
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She said, I, Tur|: (1.277) of charming form, am known as 
‘‘Charming Turkish Predatory Raid'" (1,278). 

Through sympathy, community of mode, said I, there is 
relationship in names. 

Your name is Turkish Raid (and) this is strange, another 
kind of ‘‘ Turkish Raid 's my name (1,279). 

Arise, that we may make a raid like Turks, and throw the 
dark Hindus upon the fire (1,280) ; 

Make of the Magian wine (1,‘281) food for our souls; make 
lovers' sweets the sweet fruits for (o\ir) wine. 

Let us, since bittyr wdne, sweet fruits are hero, put on a tray 
the fruits, take w'ine in hand (1,282). 

I found from (all her) blandishments such leave as took away 
the distance which had been. 

Her twinkling eye said, 'Tis your time to toy ; be ready, fortune's 
with you in accord. 

Her smile gave heart, (and said), The time consents ; snatch 
kisses, your beloved (now) concedes. 

Admitting to a store of kisses sweet, giving me thousand 
when I asked for one, — 

I grew w’arm as the drunken man becomes — the loved one, 
found, I, lost to self-control. 

My hearts blood heated was to ferment stirred, (and) when 
its beating reached (that) beauty's ears, 

She said, To-night with ki-sses be content, no more scrape 
of! the colour of the sky (1,283). 

Whatever passes this is not allowed — His best the lover ingrate 
should not be. 

As long as calmness may abide in you, play with (my) Iock», 
snatch kisses, taste my lips. 

(But) when you come to this that you no more can turn away 
the reins from nature's call, 

Of (all) these girls, each one of whom's a Moon, and a 
(resplcridrmt) dawn to lovers' night, 

The one you find most lovely in (your) eyes, on whom you 
find desir# fix its regard, — 
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Command, and I will let her go from me, and bring her under 
your control at once ; 

That in your service she may (then) engage, and to a special 
chamber be attached ; 

That she may charm your heart and show you love ; be as 
your bride aiftl also as your slave ; 

Ut a^ua c rivulo suo emissa vim flammse tuae opprimat. 

Another night if a new bride you wish, I’ll give you one, 
you’re lord of all you want. 

From these I’ll give you every night a pearl ; another should 
you wish, her too I’ll give. 

She spoke these words, (and) when she’d closed her speech, 
she treated me wdth kindness and regard. 

She looked at her attendants secretly, and her whom she 
deemed worthy of (my) love 

She summoned, gave her courteously to me, saying, Arise, 
(and) do whate’er you will. 

The Moon bestowed upon me took my hand, — I, lost in wonder 
at that moon-faced one. 

For in her grace, her beauty, and her charm she was a friend 
whose airs might well be borne. 

She went (before), I (followed) after her, her ringlete’ slave, 
the Hindu of her moles (1,284); 

Until I reached a house of beauty rare she entered not till 
she had let me in. 

When we had gone into that wondrous house, we were like 
bass and treble in accord. 

Spread on a higli-placed rug I saw a bed (made) of the finest 
rarest painted silks : 

The brightly burning candles on the rug burnt ambergris 
and fashioned rubies red (1,285). 

I laid my head upon the pillow (then) ; and clasped that beauty 
tightly to my breast. 

A harvest mine, with rose-decked willow white (1,286), soft, 
delicate and lovely, white and pink, * 
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Concham raargaritiferam cui sigillinn suprrimpositum erafc 
(inveni) ; illius conchas margaritia sigillum abstiili. 

Till day-fcirue in my bosom she remairiod : my bed was full 
of camphor and of musk. 

With day, she rose and like my fortune (wont), and the require- 
ments of a bath prepared. ♦ 

She made a spacious tank my bathing place, yellow with gold, 
and red with {iustrous) gems. 

When with rose-water 1 had bathed in it, I came forth crowned 
and vested like the rose (1,287). 

(Then) from that treasure-house I came away ; the stars 
were each and a!! upon the lieavens. 

I crept into a lonely nook, (and there) ])erformcd at once 
the duties God ordains (1,288). 

And al! thOvSe brides and beauties of Sarav (1,289) liad gone 
away, and no one there remained. 

I, in that verdure, like a yellow rose (1,290), remained in 
meadows by a rivulet. 

I laid ray head, (still) heavy with the wine, on dry rose-petals 
(1,291) and fresh blooming flowers. 

T slept from dawn until the evening time, fortune awake, I 
hap})ily asleep. 

When night, musk-deer, its miisk-jH>d opened out (1,292), 
and the sphere, bringing galia (1,293), scattered jMMrls (1,294), 

I raised (rny) head up from (ray) .sleeping place, (and) like 
the verdure sat beside the stream. 

As on the night before came cloud and breeze, one scattering 
pearls, the other offering scent. 

The breeze swept (clean), the cloud (too) sprinkled rain ; 
that, jasmine sowed, this, planted violets (1,295). 

When the meads were with arabergris perfumed, rose-water, 
stream on stream, laid down its head (1,29b), 

The iKiautics full of gaiety returned, the sky again became a 
conjurer (1,297). 

They brought a throne (constructed) of gold planks, (and) 
for it brought a cover (set) with gems. 
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When the exalted throne was well arranged, and a silk cover 
fastened over it, 

They then prepared a regal banquet (there), the ornaments 
of which were all of light. 

Noise and disturbance in the world arose, when from the left 
and right that troop arrived. 

That lovel/ bride of Yaghrna (1,298) in the midst who took 
from (all her) lovers self-restraint. 

The throne she then ascended (and) sat down ; the throne 
received from her the hue of Spring. 

She ordered them to seek me, and erase my name (thus) 
from the roll of absentees. 

I went ; they called me to the throne again, and seated me 
according to their wont. 

Again, according to (their) previous plan, they set a tray with 
(rare) provisions decked. 

(Thus) every food which suited (such a) cloth, and to the 
feastor’s heart would brifig delight, 

As it should be prepared had they prepared, and each one ate, 
and then had done with food. 

They put on wine, the (tuneful) harp was played, and the 
lutes were caressed by being struck. 

So the cup-bearer\s sweetness and the cup, sweet, wholesome, 
made the mart of love more brisk. 

Intoxication’s gladness filled the head (1,299), love was 
associated with the wine (1,3(X)). 

My Turk (1,301) displayed (her) kindly thoughts (again), and 
treated her Hindu (1,302) wdth gentleness. 

She showed extreme desire to treat me well, and acted in my 
interests as a friend. 

With coquetry gave glances to her love, so that her handmaids 
left her presence (soon). 

Retirement favouring, with a friend (so) fair, — fire from my 
heart flew (quickly) to my head. 

Her waist I compassed, vying with her locks, (and) drew her 
as a lover to ray breast. ^ 
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She said, Beware, impatience now's misplaced, (this) night 
is not the night for breaking faith. 

With sugar, and the finest (1,303), if content, still give me 
(many) kisses, taste my lips. 

The person wlm takes pleasure in content is one of noble nature 
whilst he lives. 

But he who to desire becomes akin, will, in the end, fall into 
penury. 

I said, Devise some means, pray, for the stream is o'er my 
head, the thorn is through my foot. 

Your pitch-black ringlets are a chain, and Le en as a madman, 
by your chain am bound. 

I pray you put a chain upon (your) door (1,304), that I, like 
one in chains, be not distressed. 

The night has ended and the morn has dawujed, but our affair 
has reached no (proper) end. 

If you would kill, I grudge you not my life : behold, hero 
(is my) head, (and) hero the sw^ord ! 

To what end this resistance so perverse ? The rose smiles 
not until the cloud huvS wc^pt (1,305). 

A rill of water, you ; I water seek ; earth, you, I, scented w^atcr 
for your hands (1,306). 

To one who thirsts and dies upon your road give water, for 
there’s water in your well (1,307). 

But if you give not winter, — live for aye (1,308) ! My lustre 
be the dust beneath your feet ! 

Do not with thirst a humble atom burn ; with one drop gratify 
a thirsty one (1,300). 

A piece of earth by water borne away, a water-seeker in the 
stream immersed (1,310) 

Take it to be, or dates dropped into milk, or needle stuck 
into the midst of silk (1,311). 

I take it as a bird wdiich percbed, then flew, not an ass fallen, 
water-bag torn open (1,312). 

If it be aught but this let me arise, and scatter dust upon my 
ardent wish. 
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She answered me, Be ou this night content ; say, Let the black 
sb^cd's shoe be in the fire (1,313) ! 

This fancy if you put oil for a night, you1l gain light from 
an everlasting lamp (1,314). 

Sell not a whole stream for a single drop ; for this has only 
stings, but honey, that. 

Close on yourself tlie door of one desire, (and) ever (after) 
smile with joyousness. 

Take kisses still and with my ringlets toy, and with the girls 
here keep on playing “ nard ” (1,315). 

You hav^ the garden, seek not mountain slopes ; you have 
the bird, lookinot for milk of birds. 

You have enjoyment and your heart's desire, why do you 
put your hand to perfidy ? 

Restrain yourself this night and do not strive ; content yourself 
with what last night bestowed. 

When from this lofty height I do descend, I’ll come the better 
for my coming late (1,31G). 

From a tank you may bring fish to your hook; later you’ll 
gain possession of the Moon (1,317). 

The flowers of any mead are trampled down ; sweet basil 
(1,318) niake>s anotlier (kind of mead). 

Since in that game I found her slow (at play), I calmed myself 
and tri(Hi to suit (lier mood). 

Constrained to patience I renounced (my wish) (1,319), and 
went on drinking wine to cheat (my heart) ; 

Upon her honeyed kisses set my heart, resigned myself to 
fast from other things. 

Again heat came upon (me), fevered one : by wine and kisses 
longing was renewed. 

When once again my charming Turk perceived the fierceness 
of the fire within my heart, 

With one of those fair beauties she arranged that she should 
come and quench my burning fire. 

A friend in truth such as the heart desires : the heart desires 
all things symmetrical 
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Joyful is he who has a friend he loves ! If there be (one) 
may she at least be such (1,320) ! 

I went that night, the custom (now confirmed) ; that night the 
longing of my heart increased. 

Of finest sugar I partook till day, and with a fairy hand in hand 
I danced. 

When, as a bleacher, day washed linen-cloth, and the jar of 
the dyer, night, was broken (1,321), 

AH thovse (bright) colours which beguiled the eyes had left 
the carpet of adornment far (1,322). 

(There) was I seated hieath a cypress-tree, free from associate 
and concordant friend. 

Longing, when night returned, to drink of wine with beauties 
of Taraz and Turkistan (1,323) ; 

Put round my waist the ringlets of a Turk, take to my heart 
a heart-caresser fair : 

With one of hoiiey(Kl lips now drink a cup ; now gain my wish 
with one of roseate cheeks. 

All was made ready when the night returned ; my throne was 
higher than the Pleiades (1,321). 

For some time thus I liad with lute and wine enjoyment 
every night without a break. 

For nine and twenty nights my mart thus brisk with (times) 
heart-stirring such (as Fve described). 

Light was my prospect early in the night ; later at night a 
huri shared my ne.st. 

The garden mine by day, and heaven at night, the earth of 
musk, the house of golden bricks (1,325). 

King of good luck and joyousness w^as I, — a vSiin with me by 
day, a moon at night (1,326). 

No wish there was which I had not attained save that in which 
I thought niy fortune lay. 

Since I was thankless for the favours shown, the claims on 
gratitude exceeded bounds. 

I washed my page of words of joyousness, for I from (having) 
more (stillj sought for more. 
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7/hen the moon’s term (1,327) had stretched to thirty nights, 
the night effaced all traces of the stars (1,328). 

The palace of the sky’s black coping (then) drew in with love 
the moon’s embroidery (1,329). 

The cloud and breeze which came on previous (nights) made 
their fresh, cheerful presence felt afresh (1,330). 

Again disturbance came upon the world ; the clink of trinkets 
mounted to the sky. 

The girls according to their previous use — apples in hand, 
and ])omegranates in breast (1,331) — 

Approached, set up the throne, and circled round, and lifted 
up their voices (tunefully). 

That Moon of sun-like brilliance (also) came, (her) musk- 
diffusing ringlets o'er her breast. 

The w’onted light-s before her and behind — say not “ behind ** 
wden candles are “before” (1,332). 

With graces an<l adornments numberless she went up to her 
banquet-hall again. 

The minstrels framed tlieir notes upon the modes : they, skilled 
in modes, relaxed not in their work. 

The cupbearers poured out the rosy wine (1,333) to the sweet 
modulations of the harp (1,334). 

(Then) said the queen of those of honeyed lips, Bring that 
associate of mine at once. 

Again those, beauties led me courteously, and brought me 
(forward) to their charming (queen). 

When (my) kind friend beheld me she arose, (and) at (her) 
right appointed (me) a place. 

Doing her homage, I sat down with joy, and of (my) former 
longing thought again. 

Again in order they set up the tray, with rare provisions which 
exceeded bounds. 

When from the trays we'd eaten of the food, (then) wine 
began its cheering offices. 

From the cupbearers’ hands which, like the sea, were prodigal, 
the bowls as shells cast pearls (1,335). 
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Again I grow distraught and drunk with love, (and) seized 
upon her (long and) snake-like locks. 

Again rny demons (1,336) from their cords escaped, and 
fastened me, (with love) distraught, with ropes (1,337). 

A spider I became in dalliance, and in the night-time learnt to 
dance on ropes (1,338). 

I grew insane like asses seeing corn, or epileptics seeing the 
new moon. 

Trembling, as does a thief before a hoard, I put my hand 
upon her slender waist ; 

Over pure silver did I pass ray hand ; restraint was hard, and 
I was soft and weak. 

When (that bright) Moon of lovely face saw this, with kindliness 
she put (her) hand on mine. 

She, envied of the hurls, kissed my hand, that I might keep 
it from the treasury. 

Said, To a treasure clo.sed .stretch not your hand, for the 
long hand (1,339) attain- not to its aim. 

The mine is sealed, the sea! cannot be broken ; how can it be ? 
Be sure it cannot 

Be patient, for the date-tree is your own ; (then) do not bo 
in haste to reach the dates. 

Drink you the wim? still, the '' kabab will come (1,340); 
look at the 3Ioon still, fur the Sun will come. 

I said, 0 Sun, by whom my garden lives, fountain of light, 
and source of (all) my joy. 

The dawn, your face, has risen like the rose — liow should 1 
die not, near you, like a lamp (1,341) ? 

You show sweet waiter to a thir.sry one, (and) then say, Close 
your lips, (and) drink (it) not. 

When your re.splcndant face displayed it.self, a fairy seen, 
the intellect was crazed (1,342). 

When pearl-like ears you offer to (my) view, once more, my 
heart perturbed, I am your slave (1,343). 

How can I strive against the moonhs (1,344) attack ? How 
can I with a mote conceal a sun (1,345) ? 
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When you are in my hands how hold them off ? How non- 
existent L when you exist (1,346)! 

You are of earth, I also am of earth ; a fairy if you are, a 
man am I. 

How long the biting of (my) lips to last ? the tasting of 
the water of (my) mouth (1,347) ? 

Devise s^me means, — I'm one by grief o’ertaken, — by which 
to-night I gain my heart’s desire. 

Because my soul has reached my lips through grief, give me 
warm kisses (1,3 IS), give me not cold words. 

If fortune make your love my helpful friend, (then) fortune’s 
help will make me fortunate. 

You say (to me), Grieve not, I am your friend ; pursue your 
business, I'm engaged in it. 

To whom has happened harder case than this ? Deliver 
me, for I have suffered this. 

Though you have haunches like a (young) gazelle's (1,349), 
how long into a hare’s sleep will you lull (1,350) ? 

I fear this ancient wolf of vulpine craft (1,351) in wolfish, 
vulpine dealings will engage (1,352) ; 

That like a lion-taker (1,353) it w'ill charge, and, as a leopard 
might, w’ill east me dowui. 

Consumed am I by rny desire for you, (then) suffer me to attain 
to my desire. 

(But) if you close the door to my desire, in (my) desire to-night 
shall I be burnt, 

(Then) suffer my exactions, (even) kings and sultans bear 
the exactions of (their) guests. 

When once again I had no patience left, she said. It will be so, 
withhold your hand. 

Tliough life they toucli, I’ll suffer your demands— you from 
Khallukh (1,354), from Ethiopia I (1,355). 

(Yet) is it fitting such a life (as mine) to offer to a guest like 
you as gift ? 

But this desire (of yours) of which you speak,— late you 
will gain it, and you seek it soon. 
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If from a tliorn a paradise can spring, such an affair will come 
from one like me. 

And if from willow aloes' scent can rise, from me this business 
will to being come. 

Take whatsoever you d(‘sire of me, save one desire which is a 
vain one (now). 

My cheeks and lips and bosom, all, are yours— exce^)t one pearl 
the treasure all is yours. 

With this if you’re content, there's more at night, and of such 
nights a thousand wait you still. 

When your heart is inffamed by the pure wine, FlI give you a 
cupbearer like the moon (1,356) ; 

That from her you may gain your heart's desire, and leave 
my skirt in freedom from your hand. 

When the beguiling of her tongue I saw, I gave ear to her, 
but I did not hear. 

Although I strove f<^r calm and modesty, my sword was keen, 
and fervid was my fire. 

(Then) from afar said Fortune, Foo!i.sh man, Bcijond \lbbdddn 
there is neer a town (1,357). 

I immature, through too much diffidence, after (the chance 
of) much had little gain. 

I said, 0 you through whom my case is hard, you wlio have 
taken from me all repose, 

A hundred thousand men (ere this) have died in eager longing 
to discover hoards. 

(Then) I whose foot has struck upon a hoard,— though pain 
befall, — how should I hold iny harul ? 

As long as I have still a single breath I cannot let your ringlets 
leave my hand*s. 

Either arise and dance upon this mat, or else demand a mat 
and pour out sand (1,358). 

Either light up my candle on this throne, or fix me on a gibbet 
bke a throne (1,359). 

With he.Mirt and soul and intellect and sight, how can I do 
without you patiently ? 
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Honey your lips, your cheeks the rose, then think the honey 
has its bee, the rose its thorn (1,360)* 

Where is he who’d not eat rose-honey sweets (1,361) ? May 
he who would not eat them never eat ! 

The aim Fd gain from you. enslaving (queen). I’d gain for 
nothing thtjggh my life were given. 

Who would not gain a treasure (then) for naught, and at the 
cost of life a wish like this 1 

I shall give light for this i\ight like a lamp, for, as a lamp, 
from love of you I burn. 

My burning k^^eps me bright with life as lamps : the living 
burns, but branded is the dead (1,362). 

Should the sun not revolve in burning state (1,363), ’twould 
be in woeiul state through dearth of light. 

My brain has been asleep : wliat doubt of this ? — the sleeping 
and the dead are reckoned one. 

This not the wish I seek (to gain) from you ; a dream I call 
it for myself (alone) (1,364). 

(But) if my eyes had not beheld your face, how could they 
(e’er) have seen such dreams as these (1.365) ? 

(Now) if you are resolved to shed my blood, be prompt, lest 
towards you promptness be employed. 

Then in the ferment of my blood and brain I threw myself 
towards that lovely llower. 

Again I put my arm around her (waist) ; — her eyes (were) 
languorous, and I was drunk. 

Thesauri portain repeiite arripui, ut rubinis sardachatem 
insererem (1,360). 

Morarn aflectavit dum j^eteret ut quod ad illud mel attineret 
patiens essem ; ego vero non audivi. 

She vowed, This troavsure s yours, (but) for to-night there’s 
hope, your heart’s desire to-morrow comes. 

In wish for me, a world-illuming sun, you’ve passed from 
night to night and day to day. 

Do with the hope to-night of treasured store, and seize the 
treasure on the ensuing night. ‘ # 
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One night of patience, sure, is possible : to-night is but a night> 
'tis not a year. 

(Rut) this desire which for herself she sliowed increased my 
own desire a hundred-folJ. 

(Whilst) she was speaking (in these terms to me), like a keen 
dagger did I clutch her waist {U3G7). ^ 

Postremo ad id pervenerunt res ut manu sollorti zonam affixam 
solvere possem. 

My obstinate persistence when she saw, (all) my impatience 
and disquietude, 

She said (to me), A moment close your eyes, ut sacchari 
receptaculi portam aperiam. 

Quum id quod petis nudaverim, open your eyes and take me 
to your breast, 

(Deluded) by the sweetness of her plea, ab ejus thesauro 
oculos meos clausi. 

A moment's respite when Fd given her ; Open your eyes ! 
said she, I opened them. 

In hope of (longed for) prey I set myself to take a lovely bride 
unto my breast. 

Turning to her with eager glance, I saw — that I was in the 
basket as at first ! 

No man or woman near me, I alone, my solo companion only 
bitter sighs. 

Far from the brightness of the light like shade ; a raider far 
from predatory raids. 

Whilst full of fears, beneath the column soon a movement 
took the place of quietude. 

My friend approached, and from the column high loosed the 
rope of my basket from (its) tie. 

When Fortune was full tired of her pretence, my basket from 
the column glided down. 

Then it retired from me and fled away. My friend embraced 
me, offering excuse. 

He said, If Fd explained a hundred years, you never would 
have credited the truth. 
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You went and saw (yourself) that which was lud. To whom 
could such a tale as this bo told ? 

Since from such tyranny we hotly chafed, in our complaint 
of it we dressed in black. 

I said, 0 you who are oppressed like me, you whose good 
judgment I approve (in this), - 

I who have been oppressed have no resource save, with a 
silent tongue, to dress in black. 

Go (then) and bring to me black silk (attire). He went and 
brought it on that same dark night. 

In black silk (garments) I attired myself, and that same 
night prepared to take the road. 

I reached my city with contracted heart, coloured, (as one 
might say), with (deepest) black. 

I who am king of those who dress in black in grief cry out, 
as does a (thunder) cloud, 

That I whilst longing eagerly fell far from such a Moon with 
wish ungratified. 

When my lord made no secret of the case, (but thus) recounted 
(all) the tale to me (1,368), 

I by his money purchased, (humble slave), chose the same 
thing as he himself had done : 

Like Alexander, ior the Stream of Life I went into the blackness 
of (its) Shades (1,369). 

The moon in blackness gains (her) majesty ; hence do they 
make the king s umbrella (1,370) black. 

There is no hue more excellent than black : the fish’s head’s 
not equal to its back (1,371). 

To have black hair comes from one’s being young : such 
blackness gives a youthful look to men. 

The eyes by means of black (J,372) can see the world; no 
dirt is seen upon (a thing that’s) blacL 

(And) if the night’s fine silk were not black-hued, how should 
it merit the moon’s love (of it) ? 
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Such are balistas, beautified, adorned, they ruin houses, 
families (1,389) delude. 

However much the king would strive (to please), no girl 
assumed her just and proper place. 

Each one for whom he sewed a robe of love, would sell it, since 
she had no love for him (1.390). 

By dint of parting with the young slave-girls the? title, Seller 
of slave-girls/' he gained. 

Each one by outer (tokens) only judged, no one the inner 
bearings could compute. 

Through seeking much the king became distressed, (and) 
no desire (of his) was gratified. 

Nor through ill fate could he to marriage haste, nor could he 
find such slave-girl as he wished. 

Of all who were impure he washed his hands ; he sought one 
who was beautiful and ])ure. 

Until one day a man who dealt in slaves brought information 
to a royal slave 

That from the picture-house of Chinas realm (1,391) a 
merchant had with tfiousand hurls come. 

Virgin slave-girls of countries different : some of Khallukh 
(1,392), some also of (Jathay. 

Each one, in face, a world-illuming sun ; a lovc-<x)mpeller, 
one who lovers burnt. 

Among tliem a young slave-girl like a fay, who from the morning 
star had borne oiT light. 

A ear-bored (1.393) (.slave-girl), (but) an unl>orc(l pearl; 
appraised by the pearl-seller at a life. 

Her lips like coral — (coral) clasped with pearls ; bitter in 
answer she, but .sweet in smile. 

One who bestowing sugar-sprinkling smiles, makes all eat 
(only) sugar many years. 

(Yet) one whose tray, with naught but sugar charged, aSords 
but bitterness as food of men (1,394). 

(E’en) I, who m this traffic am engaged, at such lips, moles, 
and ringley^ have been dazed (1,395). 
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I am assured if you should also see that beauty and attraction 
you’d approve. 

The king commanded, Let the dealer bring the slaves to me, 
a connoisseur of slaves. 

He went and brought them, the king looked at all, (then) 
with the dealer he engaged in talk. 

Although e*ach was in face a Moon, that one (erst) mentioned 
by the dealer was a queen. 

The eyes approved her as more beautiful than, by the speaker, 
she had been described. 

The king said to the dealer, Tell me (now) what kind of 
disposition has this girl ? 

If in my mind I feel a wish for her, whatever price you ask. 
I’ll add to it. 

The merchant from Cathay thus loosed his tongue, This 
maiden, honey-giver, honey-lipped. 

Save one bad fault, and that is truly bad, — that she displays 
no love for him who woos, — 

Has, as you see now, all the qualities of beauty and attraction 
which are sought. 

Whoever buys her with delight of me, next morning gives her 
back to me again. 

For at the time when longing most prevails, she brings despair 
on him who longs, (for her). 

And he F^o woos her with most earnestness, aims soonest at 
the ruin of himself. 

In disposition she's one hard to please ; you also, I have heard, 
arc hard to {)lease. 

Thus, she, and you (too) thu.s — give up (the thought), (for) 
how should harmony be feasible ? 

Think (only) that with pleasure you have bought, and (then) 
like others sent her back to me (1,396) ; 

(And) any other who may please your heart at once send to 
your haram without pay. 

From dealing for her you had best abstain. Look out some 
other who is suitable. . 
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The king felt no such wish as buyers should for any of those 
fairies whom he saw. 

No love rose in his heart for any one except that fairy-faced 
girl erst (described). 

The king was puzzled to know how to act : how with a simple 
novice “ nard to play (1,397). 

heart could tire not of its love for her (1,398) ; nor could 
he rashly buy with sucli defect. 

At last, (in spite of all), love turned his bead, threw dust into 
the eye of kingly power. 

Silver he poured before the silverydimbed ; he bought with 
silver one of silvery form. 

The door of one wish on himself he shut, and passed a pleasant 
life with that fair maid. 

That fairy-faced one in the king s harani performed the service 
from indwellers due ; 

As rose-bud, tender in the calyx, she ; outwardly stubborn, 
inw’ardly a friend. 

Save with regard to intercourse withheld (1,399), no service 
(due) did she withhold (from him). 

The hoii!«eho!d-ordering, the seraglio trust — each (duty) she 
accomplished like a friend. 

Though as the cypress he exalted her, .slie like the shadow 
fell beneath (his) feet. 

(Then) the old dame engaged in {h(‘r) deceit, and in attempts 
to make a straight house bent. 

The girl exclaimed against that crude ohl dame for changing 
(thus) her name from that of slave 

(So) from this circumspection whicli she used he knew about 
the other slave-girls’ fault. 

He drove away the old dame from the house— see to a charmeress 
what charm he used ! — - 

Till the girl grew so precious in his eyes that he became through 
love the slave-girrs slave. 

Although that raidiiig Turk’s insidiousneas bo felt (1,401)» 
yet still lv5 practised self- restraint. 
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Until one night it happened in this wise, a fire was kindled 
in those lovers twain. 

The monarch’s feet (lay) in the charmer’s lap— the gold bought 
slave (was dressed) in painted silks. 

Aqua munita hujus arx ; illius balisto ignis fervidus. 

The king «vhen heated by a flaming fire, said to that rose, of 
rose-water the fount, 

0 (tasteful) date of mine, matured and ripe, eyes of my soul 
and soul (too) of my eyes. 

The cypress to your form, as grass ; to you, a jug-bearer the 
basin of the moon (1,402), - 

ril ask of you a thing of import hid ; answer me truly as I 
question you ; 

(For) if the answer (that you give) be straight (1,403), things 
will be straight for me, (straight) as your form. 

And then, to stimulate her heart and soul (1,404), in eloquent 
narration thus he spoke (1,405): 

In sextile aspect Venus (1,406), on a time, Bilqis (1,407) was 
seated with (King) Solomon. 

They had in all the world one only child, who had disjointed, 
(helpless) hands and feet (1,408). 

Prophet of God, — (thus) spoke (to him) Bilqis, — both I 
and you are healthy, head to foot. 

Why is our cliild so ailing, (tell me then), with hands and feet 
so far from healthy state ? 

A cure for (this) his ailment must be found, and when you find 
it it must be applied. 

When Gabriel (from God) a message brings, convey to him 
a full account of this ; 

So that, returning from your pre.sence, he the secret from 

the Guarded Tablet” (1,409) seek; 

And show, best user, you, of remedies, the remedy essential 
for the cure ; 

(So that), perchance, the child may (thus) be saved, (and) 
may be hopeful of (regaining) health, « 
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With these expreasioas Solomou was pleased, and sundry days 
expectant ho remained. 

When Gabriel communed with him (again), (the monarch) 
told him that which he desired. 

Gabriel went, Uien mercy brought — from whom ? From the 
All-Powerful of the azure sphere. 

He said, The cure for this is (in) two things, and those two 
(things) are rare (things) in the world. 

These are that with your wife when face to face, each, 
(questioned by the other), speak the truth. 

If both give truthfully your narrativas, (then) from the child 
the trouble can depart. 

When Solomon reported to Bihps in (all due) imste the words 
of Gabriel, 

Bikps, rejoicing at those words, exclaiined, May our house 
flourish by a worthy heir ! 

She (thou) continutMl, Say what truth you seek, that I may 
tell it as good faith requires. 

That bright lamp of existence asked, 0 you, whose beauty 
was the final cause of eyes (1,110), 

Have you in concupiscence in the world ever had wish for any 
one but me ? 

She said, The evil eye be far from you ! for you are brighter 
than the fount of light (1,411), - 

As in the youth and beauty which are yours, so to all ranka 
you rise superior. 

Fine nature, beauty, kindliness are yours ; your banquet 
paradise, as Hizvrin you (1,412). 

The seal of the prophetic office yours, the seal too of the world 
(1,413), this facts not hid. 

Yet spite of all your beauty and your youth, your sovereign 
power and absolute success, 

Whe.ne’er I aec a young man from afar, from wicked inclination 
I’m not free. 

zlfter the child with useless hands had heard this secret (told) 
he stretcheiJ his hands to her. 
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He said, 0 mother, (see), my hands are cured ; like rosea Fve 
escaped from others' hands (1,414). 

When slie of fairy face by speaking truth had given hands to 
one of fairy birth, 

She said, 0 lord of demons and of fays (1,415), like goodness 
comely, and hke wisdom good, 

Disclose a secret in the child's behalf, that he gain feet from 
you, as hands from me. 

ni ask a question if it pain you not : to-wit, you have much 
treaSure, many a store — 

(Now say) does greed attack your heart at all, so that it covet 
what another owns ? 

The godly prophet said (in his reply), I have (indeed) what no 
one (ever) liad : 

(All) sovereign power, and wealth, and kingly hoards — all 
have I from the moon down to the Fish (1,416). 

With afllucnce so copious and complete, — whoever comes to 
me to pay me court, 

I give a glance in secret towards his hand to see what gift the 
wayfarer has brought (1,417). 

After the child had heard this he was cured : he moved his 
feet and rose up from the ground. 

Father, said he, my feet have power to walk : your wise resolve 
has let me grace the world. 

As in God’s sanctum (1,418) you have spoken truth; the 
trouble's left my hands, the pain my feet. 

’Tis best we also strictly keep to truth, and at the quarry 
shoot the arrow straight (1,419). 

(Then) tell (me, pray), 0 you who arc unique among the kind, 
why love is dead in you ? 

Granted that I continue (thus) in pain, and (only) from a 
distance glance at you, 

(Still) why have you, so fairy-like in face, so beautiful, 
abandoned thought of love (1,4^) ? • 
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The graceful cypress, near the limpid spring, could see no 
better answer than the truth (1,421). 

She said, There is in our unworthy race a property which by 
us has been proved. 

Whoever of (our) women trusts her heart to (any) man dies 
when a child is born. 

Since every woman of us dies who bears, how should we give 
our heart to (any) man ? 

One should not yield one’s life for a desire ; should not take 
poison (though) in honey (dipped), ♦ 

To me my life’s too dear to be consigned to that in which much 
danger is involved. 

(So) I, who love no lover and love life, have (now) disclosed 
the mystery to you, 

(Now) since the cover from my tray has fallen (1,422), leave 
me alone or sell me, as you will. 

But since I’ve not concealed my mind (from you), but let 
you know the state of my affairs, 

I hope the monarch of tiie world will not conceal the state of 
his affairs (from me) ; 

(But tell) why he gets always tired (so) soon of slave-girls 
who are lovely as the sun ; 

To none the heart should covet gives bis heart, spends not a 
single month with any one ; 

Whomever like a lamp he treats with care, he puts out like a 
candle (soon) again ; 

He raises her in comfort to tlie sky, (then) casts her in abase- 
ment to the earth. 

The king replied : Because no one of them displayed a particle 
of love for me ; 

In their own business they were all engrossed ; at first they 
seemed good, but were (really) bad ; 

When they had used their hearts to ease, they all gave up the 
toil of service due from them. 

Each has a step adapted to his length (1,423) : not fit for every 
stomach bsead and beans. 
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A stomach must be stone-like that its mill by a handful of 
corn (1,424) may not be vexed. 

A woman seeing one of open face, looks both at him and alio 
at herself (1,425): 

Trust not in any woman, she’s a straw ; the wind whirls off 
a straw in any place. 

A woman who sees gold upon the scales, will bow her head 
for one grain to an ass. 

The pomegranate which is replete mth seeds,' has ripened 
both in rubies and in pearls (1,426). 

Grapc-like, a woman’s innocent as child : when raw she’s 
verdant, full-grown, black of face (1,427). 

The thing which in the country they call “ gourd ” — those 
winch are ravr are ripe, the ripe are raw (1,428). 

A woman’s chasteness is (her) husband’s grace ; the night 
is moon-faced when it finds a moon (1,429). 

Of my attendant slave-girls every one thinks not of anything 
but decking self. 

But in you I have noticed this that oft you to the duties of 
your service add. 

So though from you I’ve not obtained my wish, I cannot 
rest a moment far from you. 

Of such deep, rare expressions did the king employ a number, 
but without effect. 

The froward girl would not give up her plea ; she shot an arrow 
at the mark and went (1,430). 

And as before beneath a load of grief he traversed (still) that 
steep and stony pass. 

Patient with thirst upon the water’s brink, whilst time (im- 
patient) speeded (on its way). 

(But) the old dame, whom he of kingly grace (1,431) had driven 
from the palace once before, 

Gained knowledge of the patience of the king, and of his not 
obtaining his desire. 

How foiled by one just come to woman’s age, he, one of mighty 
frame (1,432), had lost his might (1,433). 
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She said, Now is the time if by some trick I am to lead a fay 
a demon's dunce (1,434) ; 

In the Sun's throne if Fni to make a breach, and the Moon’s 
fort in ruins Fm to lay ; 

So that no further any archer s shaft may on the bow of an 
old woman come (1,435). 

As sorceress, she saw the king alone, (then) went, prepared 
the necessary spell ; 

(And) cast on him a spell experience' taught, for vengeance 
on the world-illuming Sun (1,43(5). • 

She said, If you desire the unbroken colt soon to your saddle 
to be broken in, 

Then saddle twice or thriee before that colt a colt which has 
been tamed, and gently stroke. 

By bridling thus the tame colt then contrive under control 
to bring the unbroken one. 

The king was pleased with these insidious words; the bricks 
of this (her) mould serujird whole and sound (1,437). 

He bought a sjjritely gir! of honeyed lips, versed in insidious 
and in cunning arts. 

One knowing haram lib* (1,43S) had trained her well; from 
birth was she too of a docile mind. 

In witty vspoech and fellowship she showed at every pass all 
graces with the king (1,430). 

The king dissemldingly {uit up with her ; against the grain 
one sad, dejected, j>!ave(i (1,4 It)). 

Sometimes engaged in conversf* with the one, he made love 
to the other when impelled (1,441). 

With one he dallied, with the ^)|.her slept ; here was his heart 
pierced, there a [)earl Nvas pierced (1,442). 

Illius concubitus invidia inota ilia non perforata raargarita 
(1,443) concupiit perforata esset margarita (1,444). 

Though through his letting jealousy encroach the dust of 
pique (i,445) fell on the Moon's bright face (1,14G), 

The road and rule of service still she kept ; she passed not a 
hair’s breadth from what had been. 
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She tried to fancy what the trick might be —from the old 
woman’s oven rose the storm (1,447). 

Shestill kept quiet, practised patience still, (but) in love patience 
is of no avail. 

One night in private she, of blessed face, found an occasion, 
and ins])irod ])y love, 

Thus spoke, 0 monarch of angelic kind, ruling the realm by 
justice and the Faith, 

Sigce you are truthful and right-judging (too), keep to the 
road of truth and right with me. 

Each day that steps forth sees at first a dawn, and at the last 
(it sees) an eventide (1,448). 

Since you, — whose day let no decline aflect, W’hose night 
be naught but night of union’s joy ! — 

At first gave honey to me wliite as dawn, why do you (now) 
sell vinegar like eve (1,119) ? 

Grant you are tired of me, untasted, still why have you given 
me to the lion’s jaws ? 

Why have you sliown a dragon to my sight so (terrible) that I 
must die through pain ? 

If death befit me, yes ! but if you kill, (do so) at least with your 
own sword alone. 

I swear by God; and by your life (I swear) that if you will 
unlock this (mystery), 

I will throw oif the lock which guards the pearls, and henceforth 
acquiesce in the king’s wish (1,450). 

Who (then) has been your guide to such a road ? Who has 
suggested to you such a game ? 

Inform mo, for I know' it not a whit, that I fly not, for I am 
swift of wing (1,451). 

Seeing that in her oath he could confide, the king, since he was 
much in love with her, 

Hid not the state of things from that fair girl, but told (her) 
•everything of every kind (1,452). 
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(He 8<aid), The love of you inflamed (my heart), kindled a fire 
(in me) and burnt mo up. 

Only by fire does water become hot; only by fire does iron 
become soft (1,453). 

Still, come what may, my mind's so set on you that lovers 
pain’s better than my remedy. 

Through you a fire was (kindled) in rny heart ; (then) the 
old woman in the midst raised smoke (1,454). 

When you becime with me as candle straight, the k moke of 
her who raised it was dispelled ; t 

For since my sun has entered Aries, why should I call to mind 
the old dame’s cold (1,155) ? 

Many such soothing words ho spoke, and she, delightful fair 
one, heard them woth delight (l,45t)). 

Thus taught, the lily-iind<‘r acxess gave unto the lily*sccntcd 
cypress- tree (1,457). 

Luscinia rosae calycis solio superincubuit ; evolvit se ros® 
calyx, et iuscinia cupidine factus est ebrius. 

Stagno injecit pisc<on ; lacti dactylum injecit. 

Mira dulcedine pinguitudineque erat; ejus dactyli dulcedinem 
auxit. 

Rex formx sinensi (1.458) sericurn sinense pictum ct subti- 
bs.simum detraxit ; portulx scram auieam excussit. 

Dignis auro magaritis rcfertum thesaurum vidit ; ornamentis 
additis aureis eflecit ut (illio margarine) llavic ficrent. 

Yellow is that from which com^\s chcerfulnc.ss ; from it the 
joy of saffron-*' halva’' comes (1,451^). 

Why notice this that .saffron’s yellow- hued ? Notice the 
laughter of the man who eats. 

The candle from its yellow veil takes light (1,460); through 
yellow Moses’ calf its value gained (I,4G1). 

Gold which is yellow is the source of joy, and yellow ochre’s 
precious too for this (1,462). 

When to an end the king had heard this tale, he took her to 
his arms and happy slept. 
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Bahrdm on Monday sits in the Green Dome, and the daughter 
of the king of the Third Clime tells him a story. 

When Monday came the king unto the moon upraised his 
fortunedavoured canopy (1,463), 

In green resplendent he was bright and gay (1,464), like 
heavenly angels (all in) green (attired) (1,465). 

He set off on his way to the Green Dome, giving his heart to 
gladness and to joy. 

After the garden of the stars had spread this verdure, emerald- 
hued* with vernal blooms (1,466), 

The king desired the wisdom-gifted (bride), that green-throned 
cypress (1,467), honeyed words to speak (1,468). 

The fairy having shown him reverence, unveiled the mysteries 
to Solomon (1,469). 

She vsaid, You by whose life my life is glad, — May all lives 
be a sacrifice for yours ! — 

Your teat (1,470) is the abode of power and state ; the crown 
and throne the (lireshold of your Gate (1,471). 

The crown has exaltation from your head ; the throne has 
sovereign power from your Gate. 

(Your) crown’s the very keystone of the realm ; all heads 
must seek your Gate to gain their w^ants. 

When she had honoured (thus) the lofty throne, her lips poured 
forth sweet eloquemt discourse (1,472). 

Story. 

She said, There was a worthy man in Rum (1,473), like honey 
indhe wax, good, blessed in heart. 

Of art and knowledge all required in man he had, all goodness 
(too) with it as crown. 

His goodness, wisdom, such, he was disposed to pure and 
chaste relations (in his life). 

The people all had great respect for him ; they called him 
Bashr, the abstinent (and pure). 

One day for pleasure by a road he went, a road devoid of 
► incline and decline. 
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When, sudden, love attacked him by the way, trial, temptation 
played a trick on sense. 

A face in silken wrapper came to view (1,474) : the moon 
at lull beneath a murky cloud. 

Of Bashr thoughtle.ss as she passed along, the Moon^s veil 
suddenly was blown aside. 

The wind to trial and temj)tation guide ; the Moon came forth 
from ’neath a murky cloud. 

When Bashr saw, his legs grew w’cak, and he, pierced by the 
arrow of a glance, stood still. > 

He aawa face which by coquettishlureshundrodsuchabjurations 
would annul (1,475). 

A heap of roses, but with cypre.ss form (1,47G); one of fair 
face, washed w’ith the plieasant’s blood (1,477). 

Her languorous drowsy glances by their spells banished from 
more than thous^ind lovers sleep. 

Her lips like roses’ petals moi.st (with dew) ; rose-petals they 
in (sweetC'^t) nectar rich. 

Her eves narcis>si in their languorous drowse — disturbance 
{1,478} in their drowcsiness concealed. 

Her face appearing under curly locks (1.470), like to the eagle’s 
breast beneutli it.s plumes. 

A mole she had more dusky (1,480) than (her) locks; an eye 
more du.'^ky (1,481) than her (dusky) mole. 

Such eye-beguili!)g locks and molc‘ she had, no heart could 
rest indifTerent and calm. 

A cry involunUirv rose from Bashr ; lii.s reason took to wings 
and left his frame. 

The Moon, a lonely wanderer (1,182), at the cry fastened (at 
once) her veil around (her) face. 

In haste precipitate she went her way, the blood of such 
a murder on her head. 

When Ba.-hr unclosed his eyes from sleep be saw a place of 
tumult (and) a ruined house (1,483). 

He said. If I pfjr.^ue, it is not right; yet to re,st patkjnt, cold, — 
bow can it be (1.484) ( 
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Yet patience is the sole resource I have ; whatever passes this 
is infamy. 

Though led astray by passion, after all I am a man, I shall not 
die from grief. 

To give up lust’s a token of the Faith ; sobriety (too) stipulates 
the same. 

’Tis best th£ft from this city I remove, and turn my face towards 
Jerusalem ; 

That He, the Crod who knows both good and ill, may in this 
matter give me some relief (1,485). 

He made provision for the road and went, he hastened towards 
the shrine, JerusaleDi. 

When at that holy place he had arrived, God to this lock vouch- 
safed to him the key. 

He sought to make excuses, pardon asked, and rose superior 
to his (late) d<.*sire. 

He fled away from danger to his God, to abstinence and patience 
gave his heart ; 

That (God) might so preserve him by His Grace that mischief 
should not find a way to him. 

Many prostrations on that ground he made, then from that 
holy sanctuary turned. 

He had a comrade on the road, with whom one would be hostile 
though by nature kind. 

A caviller when subtleties were broached : on any theme he’d 
cavil endlessly. 

In this way it must be, he'd say, or that ; let no one wag his 
tongue in senseh^ss words. 

(Thus) llashr, (iiow led to) talking, he had made forgetful 
(cpiite) of taciturnity. 

When Baslir on any theme would speak, he roused at all that 
would admit of subtle gloso. 

H(; asked, What is your name, that I may know, and henceforth 
call you by your proper name. 

Bashr answered him and said, Your servant’s name is Bashr ; 
now (tell me), prythee, 'what is yours. 
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He said, (Then) you are Basbr, pride of men, (and) I, Malikha, 
leader of mankind. 

Wbate’er is in the sky or on the earth ; whate’er by sense and 
judgment may be judged — 

All this I by my knowledge know in full; I^know what’s 
lawful, what forbidden too. 

Tm one, but more ex[)ert than (any) twelv'o ; one art of mine 
exceeds the arts of twedve. 

The mountain see, the hill, the plain, the stream, — all things 
which are beneath the azure sphere. — - 

The principle of each exactly found, (I know) whence this 
gained being, whence that grew. 

And of the sky too, — whatsoe’er’s in it, — I am informed, 
though my hand touch it not. 

If any news allect (too) any tract, with truest estimation it 
I know. 

If any realm should fall into decay, I know it many years 
before the time. 

Whatever thing may reach maturity (1,48G), I can give news 
of it a year before. 

I know so well the pulse and testing glass (1,187) that fever 
from the body 1 can turn. 

When I bring firf^ and horse-shoe ’neath a sj»ell, like pearl and 
ruby amber’s power I use (1,488). 

Stones by my alcdiemy are turned to gems, (and) earth (too) 
in my hands becomes as gold. 

By breath of sorcery breathed from my mouth I make a 
pied -snake of palm-fibre rope (1,18!)). 

And every treasure (too) which God has made, — I am the 
breaker of its talisman (l,4W)). 

All one may ask about the sky and earth, — I cun give knowledge 
both of thi.s and that. 

In no abode of learning can be found skilled master (1,491) 
having learning more than mine. 

When he had boasted thus to some extent, Basbr at his senseless 
words was much amazed. 
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A black cloud (then) arose from o'er the mount, and when 
Malikha cast a glance at it, 

He said, Wliy is one cloud as black as pitch ; another cloud as 
white iu hue as milk ? 

Bashr answered, God's command effects such things ; you 
know yourself (that it is even so). 

He said, 1% more of this, ’tis (but) a shift, the arrow shot 
should hit the target (fair). 

The dusky cloud is (naught but) burning smoke ; on such 
a pojnt intelligence agrees. 

Whilst the milk-coloured cloud of j>carly hue has in its native 
state a frigid damp (1,492). 

(Then) lie discussed with him the hidden winds. Again see 
how the idle gabbler spoke. 

He said, Say (now) what is the moving wind ? — grovelling 
one should not live like ox or ass (1.493). 

Bashr answered, This too is from God's decree ; nothing is 
ordered save by God's command. 

He said. Let science take in hand the reins. How long old 
women's stories will you tell ? 

The wind, no doubt, arises from the air, to movement stirred 
by vapour from the earth. 

He .saw a lofty mount, and said. This mount — why is it more 
majestic than the rest ? 

Bashr answered. This relation is of God that one of them is 
low, another high. 

He said, You throw me still on argument : how long will you 
ascribe things to the Pen (1,494) ? 

Terrific torrents brought on bv the clouds incline the mountains 
to the lower ground. 

But when the summit tends to lofty heights, 'tis farther off 
from wiiere the torrents rush. 

By reason guide<l Bavshr exclaimed at him, and said, (Seek) 
not (to) strive with God’s decrees. 

The sccrels of (such) things are knowm to me (1,495) ; in every 
learning greater I than you. 
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But, seU-inspirecl, to deal in wisdom’s ill, or take the path of 
fancy and conceit (1,196). ^ 

We cannot reach to yon side of the Veil, then how review the 
pictures on this side (1,197) ? 

No eflort^ void of error can be made ; no trust in faulty reading 
can be placed (1,498). 

When cast aside this Veil T fear they'll tax the <aulty readers 
with their faulty view (1,499). 

(Si^) with the tree whose brandies tower so high the hand of 
everyone should not make free. ^ 

The sacred spell reciteil (thus) by Bashr was powerless with 
that idle gabbler div { 1,500). 

For sundry days together they remained ; in naught abated 
he that idle talk. 

Their road a burnini! waste with water none, their brains (too) 
all on lire with slcetdessness. 

They rushed alonu witli cries and clamour loud, until, from it 
excited, they arrived 

Before a tree with branches towering high, wide-spreading, 
verdant, beautiful and tall. 

Verdure (there was) beneath it like green silk, the eye was 
cheered and gladdened at the sight. 

Embedded in it was an earthen jar, in which was water 
truly sweet and pure. 

The gabbler saw the limpid water there like fresh sweet basil 
in (dry) earthen sherd.s. 

He said, Felicitous companion mine, 1 ask (of you), pray say 
on what account 

This eartiien jar (here) with (its) o[>en mouth is hidden to 
the brim bernuath the ground ? 

Say, how far does the water in it reach ? N'» mountain tract 

(here), de.sert all around. 

Bashr answered (thus). Someone for heavenly meed has set 
it up, as they have often done ; 

And fearing by some shock it might he broke (deep) in the 
ground they have einbt?dded it. 
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He said, If in this mode your answer bo, j)ure error is what 
you have said and say. 

Yes, yes, indeed, one person for his like will bear each moment 
water on his back : 

That, through a desert too, where from the heat you'd find 
no water if you sought an age. 

Of trappers this must be the abiding place, the place of those 
whose business is the chase. 

Tnily, this jar, fixed in the ground by them, — they've made 
it as^a snare to take the game : 

That when ox, deer, gazelle, or onager, eate in the desert of 
the brackish food, 

(Then) thirsty makes for water (for its need), it may speed 
quickly to this watering-place. 

The hunter (then) will have waylaid (the game) ; have lain 
(for it) in ambush with a bow. 

lie'll shoot the game (there) as it (vstands to) drink, and of the 
wounded game will make kababs (1.501). 

So loosen you the knots of bonds and ties that the investigator 
cry, Well done (1.502) ! 

Bashr answered, Happy speaker of the world, each one at heart 
has his own mode of thought. 

That wdiich is liidden in your heart and mine wc think is in 
the heart of cverycuie. 

Do not have evil in your heart at first, for evil thought at last 
makes evil deed (1,503). 

Spreading their wallets by the water-side, they ate of bread, 
drank water (from the jar) (1,504): 

Water, in truth, for thirsty people fit — sparkling and whole- 
some, limpid too and cold. 

Mallkha (then) to Ba.shr in haste cried out. Get up and sit a 
little farther oil, 

That I may got into this wholesome fount, may wash my body 
and be free from du.st. 

For dirt has settled on rnc head to foot from perspiration 
troublesome and salt. ^ 
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With water I will wash away my dirt, and get upon the road 
quite clean and fine. 

Then with a stone HI break the jar to bits, and save the 
quarry (thus) from injury. 

(Then) Bashr exclaimed, Stop, simplemiiuded man ! Make 
not a dyoing-jar of such as this (1,505). 

With stimulat^'d hmrt (K5(K>) you've water drunk ; why pour 
on it the foulness of your limbs ? 

He who drinks water which shall comfort him, wmuld never 
think of spitting on the same. < 

On mirrors vinegar should not be rubbed (1,507), nor should a 
pure thing be defiled with dn'gs. 

So W'hcn another, tried (as we) (1,508), shall come, lie may get 
comfort from the [)leasant fount. 

The ill-advised m in would not liear his wtuds ; he made his 
evil nature manifevSt, 

He stripped, and (then) together tied his clothes, drew himself 
in, and sprang into the jar. 

When he was in, no jar 'twas, but a well, (and) to the bottom a 
long distance down. 

(Hi.s) smartness against deatli availed (him) not ; he struggled 
much, but he could not e.<ca|>e. 

The wat(T wliicli he Hwallo’wed stofiped his breath ; at last 
he drowned and ’neath the water sank. 

On that side Bashr sat with troubled Inuirt, (and) shed some 
tears (of sorrow) for his frieiul. 

Again he said, He with consinnnuiie schemes has in his smartness 
bidden rno fan^well (l,50ti). 

I fear with dirt that .sample of the base (1,510) will bring 
pollution on the limpid fount ; 

(’ant through the water foulness of two kinds, and then will 
use a stone upon the jar. 

Ma\evo\ence Wke this comes ttom t\ve \>ase ; not trom t\\e pure 
and the. inteWigent. 

May no one hav<* a comrade such as lliivS \ MaV one so low 
and meav be only drowned ! 
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After he’d spoken in these terms awhile, the man came not, 
and (so) a long time passed. 

He (then) went towards the jar to seek his friend, (haWng) 
no knowledge that the man was drowned. 

When o’er the jar he had inclined his head, he saw a marvel, 
and bereft of sense 

Felt strangely helpless, thought what can this be ? (then) 
from the (lofty) tn^e he broke a branch. 

With hands and nails lie made it as a fork, in length about 
the pi(‘asure of a spear. 

Then, like unto surveyors of the sea, thrust it into the jar 
to gauge the fount. 

Speak not of jar ! What saw he ? A deep well, rising to rare 
and marvellous extent. 

The surface bore a species of sliort weed, so that the swimmer 
would be lost in it. 

Bashr, estimable man of worthy deeds, could swim, and God 
was aid to him and friend. 

Much strength exerted he, much etlort used, till he had brought 
to light a sign of him. 

With urgent haste he drew the drowned man out, bore him to 
pit of earth from wati*ry pit. 

When he liad filled (the grave) with earth and stones, sad, 
grieved in heart, he sat beside its head. 

He said, Where (now) your judgment, ciuming arts ? Where 
is that awl witli which you loosened knots ? 

(Where too is) all your claim to artful schemes towards beasts 
of prey and demons, men and fays ? 

And (all) your boast that you would lasso, you, the secrets of 
the seven lofty spheres ? 

Where now your claim to (knowledge of) twelve arta 1 (youx 
words), Nor man nor woman one thus dead (1,511) ? 

And your declaring that you could foresee by your devices 
all things (wduch should come) ? 

An open well before (you) on the road (1,512) how with your 
^yes of knowledge saw you not ? 
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Then the inquiries (U>o) of every kind which have been made 
by us oil such a fount,— 

Though our decisions with each other clashed, I say not (either) 
had a watery base (1,513). 

We cast a fire u{K)U our jar by all we cast into the water of 
that jar (1,514). 

Other the work of that Artificer (1,515) ; outsido/my rcckouiiig, 
out of your^s 't stood. 

The Sphere has tied the thread together, .so that none have 
come upon the einl of it (1,516). ^ 

Though all that we have uttered of that kind was only (based) 
upon erroneous thought. 

You through those (thoughts) were drowned, and I was saved, 
because you were not grateful, and I was. 

You who deserib(‘d it as a snare for bca.sts, stuck in a snare 
yourself, eVn as the beasts. 

But I about it entertained good thouglits,- iny good was 
fortunate, I saved my life. 

He s[K>ke these words, end (then) rosr* from the ground, and 
sought (Malikha’ft) goods to right and left. 

He went and tCKik uj> one by one his things : Egyptian stulTa, 
turban of linen fine. 

When from his roll of goo<ls he took the ,seal, a purse of gold 
fell out u[>on the ground. 

A thousand durusts '' (1,517) of P>uyptian gold, those ancient 
coins which were in early tunes. 

He sealed (it) up, detached hi.s heart from it, and left it as 
before sealed at the inoutli. 

(Said he), Since he receivt'd no help from me, I’ll serve the 
oSioe of custodianahip. 

All I will fasten up and keep secure, and give to him who 
has a claim to it. 

ril seek Ills house with closest scrutiny, and give it to the 
person of the house (1,518). 

If I indeed should do as he has done, I too should eat from the 
same place as he. 
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(So) he tied up the roll as it had been, and when 'twas tied he 
took it in his hand. 

He set out on his way and travelled on ; by hill and plain he 
came towards a town. 

After a few days’ rest wiAin the town, partaking of (the needful) 
food and sleep, 

He showed* the turban to each person there, asking who might 
the owner of it be. 

A worthy man who recognized it said, You must from here a 
littlg distance walk. 

Within a street, the houses it contains so many, stands a 
mansion fine and high. 

Knock at the door, the threshold of his house ; do not have 
any doubt, the house is Lis. 

(Then) Bashr, garments, turban, gold, in hand, went to the 
house of which he'd been informed. 

He knocked, (and soon) a sweet-lipped beauty came, and oped 
the portal of the lofty house. 

She said, Tell (me your) business or (your) need, that I may 
further it as may seem be.-t. 

He (thus) replied, I have some property ; inform your lady, 
I would give it up. 

If Fm allowed to go into the house, when I go in I will with 
trutliful words 

Tell her what fraud and perfidy from fate Malikha, he of 
heaven-born wisdom, saw. 

The woman led him (then) within the house, and on a cushioned 
seat gave him a |)lace, 

(The dame) herself, with face inveiled (from view), said, Speak, 
a meritable act ’twill be. 

To her of moon-bright face and silvery limbs Bashr told fully 
every incident. 

His coming into fellowship with him, his hearing him hold 
forth on arts (he claimed). 

Then his* rude rousing up to argument, his claiming (know- 
•ledge) on all themes (that rose). 
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Uk thinking evil too of everything, putting on every good the 
stain of ill. 

How too he dug a well for other men, and how he went himself 
into the well. 

How then it rose in billows like thU deep, and how at last the 
water sttipped his breath (1,510). 

When he had told of all that he had seen, what lie had heard 
too from that faithless man. 

He saui Though he is dead, may you live long ! His place 
the earth, the mansion be your place ! , 

The carrion which the water had washed clean I put into the 
store-house of the earth (l,52o). 

I fastened up whatever things lie had, and see, behold ! I 
have tiiem in my hand. 

ClothCsS, gold he laid at once before (the dame), approving his 
integrity to her. 

She was experienced and possessed rare gifts ; she read the 
page (before her) word by word. 

Awhile she was afflicted by the words ; she shed some tears 
at that which had occurred. 

She then gave answer, Man of noble sense, beneficent you are, 
a slave of God. 

On your integrity may blessings rest, and on your courteous 
grace and candidness. 

Who would show ever generosity such as you have towards 
a friendle.ss one ? 

Beneficence is not to fill oneself, for that is what a fly is fit to 
do (1,521). 

Beneficent is be whom, in his acts, Satan loads not astray 
by coins of gold. 

Malikha, dead, consignt‘d to earth his frame, has borne bis 
soul to an appropriate place. 

You fi[K)ke of him as hard to please, 'twas so ; 'tis true, increased 
a thousandfold your count. 

His occupation naught but tyranny, but faithlessness and 
torture of mankind. • 
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He did much wroriji to women and to men ; for such a one 
such (fate) is fit and meet. 

A Jew of rancorous nature in his faith, subtle as snake, a 
dragon in liis acts. 

For years from him I suffered much distress, no fruit Fve 
eaten from him saving ill. 

I, sleeping' on the couch of his harlm ; he, forging falsehoods 
to discredit me. 

Through loads imposed my head like clouds depressed ; he, 
like^the liglitning, drawing sword at me. 

(But now) since God luis driven him from my side, disturbance 
and distress have left me (too). 

But good or ill his acts, his face is hid ; evil must not be spoken 
of the dead. 

He has departed from the mid<t of us ; relations (now) are 
otherwise dispose<l. 

(And) you, since you are one who meets my views, I choose 
to be the partner (of mv life). 

Wealth, land, and beauty, modesty, are mine (1,522) ; better 
wdiere shoutl you nuM/t with Lwful spouse ? 

(For union) ortler soon all needful things, a union God Himself 
has, (sure), ordained. 

I have appravod of you to be my mate, for I have seen your 
noble, gencTon.s mind. 

If you have any inclination (too, tell me), that I may claim to 
be your slave. 

My words are done, this is the state of things ; much wealth 
is mine, and this, my beauty, (see) ! 

Then from the pearl she lifted up the veil, from moist cornelian 
took the im])ression dry (1,523). 

When Baslir wsaw her loveliness and grace, her eyes' seductive- 
ness, her witching moles, — 

He saw the fairy-faced one whom before as world-illuminator 
he had seen. 

He raised a cry and fell bereft of sense, a slave to her who 
• was a slave (to Mm)* 
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The honev-}ipj>ed one seeing this made speed, ehe aprmlcled 
scent, and brought him back to life (1,524), 

The unconscious mnn to consciousness restored, his head 
was heated with the heat of slmmo. 

He said/J hough through a fairy Fm distraught, think not that 
I am a demoniac (1,525). 

Though he is lost wlio has beheld a div, a fairy*I have seen, 

0 fairy-born. 

And what you see is no love of to-day’s ; long time it is that 

1 have felt this pain, , 

For in a certain narrow street one day the wind blew from year 

hand your veil aside. 

I saw you (then), ai^i (to myself) was kxst ; was drunk ere 
I had drunk of union *s wine, 

I burnt (then) in the hidden grief of love ; my life departed 
in mv love for you. 

Though for a moment you've not hdt niy niind, to none have 
I my Sv<‘cret ever tokl. 

But latience. resignation failing me, 1 went and fled (for 
refuge) unto Cod. 

And by His favour and c<un passion God brought to me all 
that is before (rue now). 

Unlike the sensual 1 avoided lust for haram fair ones, wealth 
of other iiien. 

If He now give one fair as you and wealth, if He has made 
them lawful (now), ’tis well. 

When she became acquainted with iiis love, her own from 
erstwhile grew' from one to 

So fair entreated by that hurr Bashr went out on festive 
preparations bent. 

Pledged to the marriage-gift (l,5>2G), he married her; a boon 
he gained, and for the boon gave thanks. 

With her bo fair he gained hb heart's desire, and used a spell 
against the evil eye (1,527). 

He saved a qu^*<-nly being from a Jew ; he rescued from eclipse 
a (brilliant) moon ; « 
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Washed from her mead the dust of yellowness ; petals of lily 
grew and hyacinth (1,528). 

He judged her to the heavenly ones akin, so dressed her like 
the hurls (all) in green. 

Green dress is better far than yellow badge (1,529) ; green is 
becoming to, the cypress-tree (1,530). 

Grt'cn shows the welfare of the seed that’s sown ; green is the 
adornment of the angels (too). 

More than to ought the soul inclines to green ; the eye is 
brightened too by verdant meads. 

In green the plants (too) have their norm and law ; through 
green comes every flourishing, fresh state. 

When that assembly-gracing Moon had told the tale, the 
monarch took her to his arms. 

Bahram sits on Tmsdau in the lied Dome, mid the daughter of 
the king of the Fourth Clime tells him a story. 

When came December s month, upon a day short as a night 
is in the month of June. — 

The best of all the (seven) days of the week, Tuesday its 
hapj)y and auspiciou.s name (1,531). 

The (lay of Mars, and martial (too) its hue; — (on such a 
day) Bahrain, namesake of both (1,532), 

Adornment, red with red together, leagued, and to the Red 
Dome hastened at tlie dawn, 

Th(i fair Slavonian rosy-red of cheek, in hue like fire, like water 
all benign, 

Kan up to meet the king, and homage paid, and with her sleeve 
from his check the dust. 

For service worslii[)ful she tlien prepared, — Tis sweet to see 
a moon adore the sun. 

When night had raised its gilded globe on high, and dimmed 
the lustre of the sdar cup, 

She, honeyed apple, sweet and rosy-hued, w^as asked by him to 
tell a cheerful tale. 
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The charming one reaistol not hia will ; she cast pearls from 
cornelian at his feet (1,533): 

You, to whoso Gate the sky as threshoM serves ; orb of the 

sun and of the moon vour tont ; 

•» ^ 

Higher than every pearl that one can bore (1,534), better than 
every word that one can speak ! 

No one so bold as to approach you near blind be the man 
who is loo blind to see (1,535) ! 

She, having ended this, litM‘ prayerful speech, gave purest 
rubies to the ruby mine (I,53G). , 

Storv. 

She sai(b In Russia's (broad) domains there was a towu in 
beauty like a {})eauteous) bride. 

A king in it, a fosterer of good, who had a dauglitcr bred in 
luxury, 

A heart-beguiler, witching by her glance, of roseate cheeks, 
and cypress-slender form. 

Face lovelier than the moon in beauty bright, in sweetness 
];ps more sweet than sugar is. 

All strengtli of heart siie took from thos».‘ who sued ; sugar and 
Up'.T near her were put out (1,537). 

Sugar, before her small and sugary mouth, m heart w'as more 
contracted than her waist. 

The musk aiHicted at her curling locks (1,53'-) ; on thorns the 
rose and basil at lier face. 

High-statured like the cy{>re:>s in the grove ; like lamp and taper 
radiant of face. 

The freshness of her face more fresh than Spring ; than picture 
lovelier her lovely tints. 

The drowsy jonquil languorous for her ; the grac^ of eglantine 
her (humble) slave. 

All men the dust beneatfi her servants' feet ; the rose prepared 
to sene her slaves as slave. 

Eeiridea her beauty and her smiling grace, she had the ornament 
of learning (too). 
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Knowledge of every order she had gained ; and had perused 
a leaf on every art ; 

Had r<'ad t he world’s (famed) books on magic lore, on sorcery 
and (other) necret tilings. 

Over her face shoM drawn a veil of locks ; and was averse to 
(all) command to wed. 

(For) she who in her time’s unmatched, unique, how can it 
fit that sfie be mated, jiaired ? 

When that the rumour s|>read throughout the world that from 
the#lieavens a hurl had appeared. 

And that the moon and sun had born a cldld, Venus had given 
it milk through Mercury (1,539): 

An eager longing for her n3.se in each ; each one with deprecation 
urged his suit. 

One backed !iis claim with gold and one with strength ; she 
on the instant hid her gold from view. 

The father from the suit of men so famed, to which he saw 
that idol dill not yield. 

Was helpless, knowing not wdiat means to adopt, — how, 
witii opponents hundred, ” nard " to jday (1,540). 

The lovely girl to strict seclusion vowed, seeing the urgency 
of those who .sued, 

Sought out a lofty mountain in those lands, far from (the 
fear of) damage as -the sky. 

She had u castle binlt, so strong and fit that from the mount’s 
pith a new mount seemed liorn. 

She made excuse.^, asked her father's leave to make her 
preparalions for the roarl. 

(Her) loving father, though he was distressed at parting 
(from Ikt), gave her leave to go. 

vSo that when f ir hi.s honey from the hive, the bees might not 
swarm in by roof and do^ir ; 

Also, that with the treasure in a fort, the watchman might 
not be disturbed by thieves. 

(Then) Hiat incastelled beauty, for (her) ease, saw to th4 proper 
ordering of the fort. 
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Whe^n she had built n castle of such strength, she went and 
treasure like remained in it. 

Her treasure (thus) scoured, to her was given the name of 

I^ady of the Castle-keep 

Her ciustle thwarttnl treasure-pillagers, for, iron-built, ’twas 
as the llrazen Fort’’ (1,541). 

She a Slavonian }>rincess in that fort— of princesses naught 
(like it) had been dreamt. 

Shehi closed the road to those who took the road ; she’d foiled 
the wish of those whose wish was law. , 

The accomplished princess was on every theme (most) fertile 
in device ami »juick m thought. 

She knew the comstitutions of the stars, (their) temperaments 
together she'd romjiared. 

She'ti fully inastenMl (a!!\ the temperaments ; she'd taken in 
her hand the fragrant wme (1,512). 

So that the tre<».tnit*nt of all dry aiui moist, how water is made 
hot and fire made cold, 

How men behave towardls their fellow-men, how to community 
community. 

All that may help ami further culture (too), all that may add 
adornment to mankind, — 

(Of) all this she had gathered (knowledge true}, — she, who in 
form ViBs woman, man in mind. 

As she becariie ( outent within thos^‘ walls, she cast all thought 
of mankind from her heart. 

Upon the road to tfiat ioghdowering fort s;hf^ set witdi cunning 
skill some talismans, 

Each talisman a form of iron and stone : each bearing in its 
hand a glittering (.sword). 

(So that) w'hoever reached that dangerous pa.ss, by the swmrds' 
strokes (at once) was cut in two. 

Except the watchman of the fort, each one wlio went that 
way was foiled and overtdirown. 

The watchman loo, though an initiate, took not the road 
except with reckoned steps. 
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For if he happened to take one wrong step, his head would 
from his body severed fall. 

A talisman would strike him with a sword ; the moon, his 
life, would hide behind a cloud. 

The fortress-gate, which towered to the sky, was hidden like 
the portal of the sky. 

Though a .Purveyor searched it for a month, he'd find it no 
more tlian the heavens' gate. 

That fairy -faced one, dweller in the fort, of China's studios 
(1,5|3) was a painter skilled. 

When she engaged in painting with the brush, she tied knots 
on the water like a shell (1,541). 

With the black paint, as his with Inlris* locks, she painted 
(darkest) shadow upon light (1,545). 

Wh en she was Ijigh-established in that house, (and) the house 
shone by that high-’stabli$hed Moon, 

She took the brush, and on a ]»iece of silk painted a full-length 
portrait of herself. 

And then above the silken portrait wrote in finest characters 
(the (Uisuing words) : 

Whoever in the world may wish for me, with such a castle 
as is my abode. 

Let liiin, not s[>euking from afar, come in, moth-like no simple 
gazer at the light. 

A brave man may gain access to such fort ; no coward can have 
any business here. 

Whoever wishe.s for the beauteous one, must have not only 
one but tliousand lives : 

Must boldly set his mind upon the road, and four conditions 
(strictly) must olcserve. 

The first condition of this wedlock (then) is (that he have) 
fair fame and beauty (too). 

The second, that by knowledge he has gained, he loosen 
on this road the talismans. 

The third condition is that having loosed from their cormtsetions 
.all the talismans 
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He i^how where is the portal of this fort, that he become 
my mate by door, not roof. 

If he the fourth condition would fulfil, (then) let him take 
the pathway to the town, 

That I may come unto my father s court, and question him 
upon some learned themes. 

If lie should answer me in fitting mode, (then) I’ will wed him 
as good faith re((uires. 

That honoured man siiali bo my husband (then), for that 
which I iuue j>roini<ed must be dune. 

And whosoe’er in these conditions fails, false to the terms, 
his blood l>e on his h*'ad ! 

Who hoitis this admonition in esteem, — Ac has the alchemy 
of hapiuness. 

But he who cannot penetrate mv words. — though he be great, 
he sliortly shall be .sma!!. 

When she liad <ione preparing (thus) her page, she gave it 
to a fitting messeng^’r. 

She said. Arise, and take this page wdth you ; (go) and take 
off the cover from this plate ( 1,0 17). 

Go to the city u^ate, in s^nne high place upon the toll-bouse 
fasten th:s my c.ote ; 

That anyorey of army or of towui, whose wish may fall upon 
so fair a one. 

May take the road on the conditions named, and either be 
the castelUin </r die. 

The servant (then) dejmrting w'ith the note, followed an 
intricate and windlimr road. 

He fixed t!e> beauty 5 portrait on the gate, so tiiat her lovers 
(there) might look on it ; 

TluU who^> should (iesire her might arise, and (rashly) with 
liirv own hand shed his blood, 

Wiicn by each reigning {>rincc and sovereign crowned was 
gathen'd of this story some account, 

Led by desire (inspired) by that wild news, people appeared 
from all the parts around. 
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Bach one (urged) by the fervour of his youth abandoned to 
the winds his (precious) life. 

Wlioever for the sake of her set out incurred destruction 
through the falchion s strokes. 

Not one who strove by judgment and by schemes could loose 
those talismans, the castle's guard.s. 

And he whd had soine slight success in this, — even his spells 
reached not tint remetly. 

Though sundry of the talismans he loosed, he had not any power 
witli^the rest. 

From want of i>roper judgment and of sense, disgraced, as 
but a warning did he serve. 

(Ttius) many handsome youths were brought to death without 
at all attaining to their wish. 

No one had found deliverance from that road ; no road was 
there but that of loss of head. 

Each head out oil of those exalted ones, — they hung it up 
upon the city gat<} ; 

Till h<*ad.s so many sternly w^re cut off, that in the city, eaves 
on eaves were formed. 

When round the world you look in every place, (you find) 
the? towns adoriH’d by festive scenes ; 

That troubler of the InlrLs, fairydaced, with heads, not festive 
scenes, adorned the town. 

Upon her head how nivanv heads there were which had not 
reached the shadow of her door 1 

Among the great in rank, tlie monarchs' sons, there was a 
handsome youth of nol)ie mind. 

Astute and powerful, beautiful and brave; the wolf and bon 
victimvS of his swmrd. 

One day l(»ft the city for the chase, to gain such joy as 
early spring invites. 

On the towu'gate ho saw a honeyed page ; around it hundred 
tliousiind j)oisond]a"iks (1,518). , 

A portraitpainted on a silken ground, one wdiich should please 
the eyes, beguile the heart. 
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A face which from its love.line.s3 and grace, took in a moment 
from him self-re straint. 

He uttered fervcfit biesKsings on a reed from whose point came 
such characters (as those). 

Around the portrait, which adorned the world, (round), head 
to foot, a hundred heads were liiing. 

He s^iid, How from this shark-infested pearl can I oscajK* ? 
No place as refuge serves. 

If from this love-alTair I hold my hand, (such) self-restraint 
will bring on me distress. ^ 

And if my heart: renounce not this desire, I lose my head, 
my wish still uufultilled. 

Although a lov('ly form is on the silk, snakes in the rings are, 
spines among the dates (1,541^). 

Forsooth, so many heads have been cut olT ; would that some 
business too had been achieveij ! 

Take it that I t^>o lo^e rnv head, — what gain ? A harmless being 
killed aie.i blood-detibni. 

If from tliis cord I <io not hold my hand, my head must be 
(and will be) hound by it. 

Though I be hold enougli to encounter death, how can I ever 
bid adieu to life ? 

Again he said, This silk is fairies’ work, paintoii in order 
suit^^rs to attract. 

Before the spells of fairy such as this one must not go without 
some magnc power. 

Until by magic f annul her spells, I should not take up lightly 
this affair. 

I must procure a means from small and great that from the 
w^df’s jaws may eseape rny sheep. 

He who would gra5f> a business (hastily), —the order of hia 
business gets confused, 

(But) in (your) action dw^dl not on the small (1,550), in order 
that great loss Im*. not incurred. 

Perform this mode of mu.sic with the world (1,551): take 
^iJowly, ijc/e out forcibly and quick (1,552). 
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My heart i« more unbalanced tlian my mind ; my liver much 
‘more blifijilted than my heart (IjboS). 

How (tlien) with such a heart can I be gay ? What can I 
briiig to thought from nuch a mind ? 

He s[)oke these words and for a time was sad, and from his 
bosom heaved a bittcT sigh. 

He shed teafs as he gazed ; he mw cloth, sword, and on the 
basin (l/)54) saw, as Twere, his head. 

This love, as ‘twas. he hid (within his heart), the thought and 
care J^e had lie told to none. 

(Thus) he was niglit and day witli anguished heart ; nor night 
was night to him, nor day was day. 

With utter l(.mging he at every dawn would wend his way 
unto tJ)e city-gate ; 

Would see that w’ondrous ])ortrait (on the gate) : tomb of 
Farhud, and judace of Shlrin (1,55')). 

Though for the lock a hundred thousand keys he sought, he 
(still) could not hnd any clue. 

He saw a thread wirti thr>usand thousand ends, but the right 
end, tlie clue, remained unknown. 

Then he discarded juide from tlie aUair. and turned himself 
to searcli and .scrutiny. 

He muaht in every land expedients by means of which the 
tiglit knot might be joosed. 

Although he sped about on every side, he could not loose it 
from its tangled stat**. 

I 'Util (at last) he heard news of a sage, a demon-binder of 
angelic kind. 

One who couhl bridle every untamed horse ; who to all learning 
had attained in full. 

Subservient to liim i^vory feilow'-sage ; opened by him all doors 
just claim might close (1.55()). 

When of that learned man (1,557) the noble youth heard news 
from men cx[>erienced and wise. 

To that Simurgh (1,558) of sundike majesty he sped like bird 
which dies from mount to mount. ^ 
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Ho foundi him like a gardon in full bloom (l,55D). Where ? 
In a cave most desolate and drear. 

He touched his saddle-straps a.s lily might (l.oGO); he girt 
himself for service like the rose (1,501). 

Tiirough his goo<i fortune and most happy vStat<3 (much) 
knowledge did he gather from that Khizr (1,5G2). 

Wlien froiii that spring ht'\i drunk full many*a draught, he 
spoke a word upon his fixed resoh'e. 

And of the fay-like girl, the lofty fort, the people’s fate caused 
bv her sorcery. ^ 

The tali.smans she'd set upon her road ; her (^asting down before 
her thousand h earls — 

All he relabxl there before the sage ; in naught did he the 
matter hide (from hint), 

The sage informed him tlum of what was fit, in secret calculations 
for the affair. 

(The prince thu.s) found the remt^ly In* sought, then full of 
anxious care retraced his 

In H few days regainoag steadine.ss, he set himself to think 
abciUt the affair. 

lie gathered every needful instrument fit for the business in 
that narrow }>ass. 

He sought a spiritual relationship (1.5b3) which should relieve 
in this his hanl emprise. 

According as his estimate came out he formed his plan for 
every talisman. 

And first, to further his pursuit he. sriught favour from those 
of spiritual power. 

He dressed in red, {0t blood’s involveil. said he; this plaint 
is from th<* sky's oppressive act. 

Since he was soon to enter seuB o{ Idood, he made his garnienta^ 
as his eyes, bhXKl stained. 

A!! care for his own safety he resigned. —(Then) cries of 
disap{>roval rose from all. 

He said, I take not for myself this pain ; nay, rather, I avenge 
unnamb<^o4[J heads. 
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Either I’ll loowsc this yoke from people’s necks, or sacrifice 
my life (in the attempt). 

When for this work he’d dipped his clothes in blood, he took 
his sword, and pitched his tent without. 

All who became accpiainted with the affair, — that one of lion 
heart had come to avenge,— 

Sent fervent* as])irations forth with him, that he should soon 
succeed in that emprise. 

Their aspirations and his pure, e^lm mind, were as steel armour 
to crease his frame. 

Then afterwards, with ph^a to be cxcu.sed, he asked the king’s 
permission to depart. 

Then set out on the road towards the fort, keeping in mind the 
plan.s for his affair. 

When ho arriv('d quite near a talisman, he made a stroke 
and (tlnm) a ga[> ajqjcared. 

And by the magic of tliat charm sublime the talisman’s 
connection he dt-^solved. 

Each talisman he saw upon the road, — he cast it headlong 
down into the pit. 

Wh<m he had (thus) removed them from the mount, he put 
their swords upon the mountain-peak. 

Then lie went quickly to the castle wall, and beat a drum 
(there) w'itli a leathern strap. 

He studied eagerly the sound (it matle), having (in this) prepared 
a keen device. 

(For) since to crevices the sound was clue, the door by means 
of crevices was found (1,564). 

When she beramc aware of these ^^rents, the moon-faced 
beauty sent .someone to say: 

You who make l>r< aches and who open roads (1,565), you 
whom good fortune guides to his desire, 

Since you have loosened first the talismans, and (then) correctly 
found the treasure-door, 

Turn to the city (now) like running stream, ami two days 
wait with patience if you can, % 
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Till to the city to niy sire I ct»me, and (there) subject you to a 
searching test. 

About fotir secret things I‘ll question you ; give answer to 
these (juestion-s if you can. 

My love will (then) be yours, no plea will be admissible against 
relationship. 

When the man saw that lu' had found success, 'lie turned back 
and went forward on the tikuI. 

From the high fort wlit*n to the town h(‘ came, he took the 
silken portrait oil the gate*. ^ 

He fokhal it and srave it to a slave ; — bles.siiigs and praise 
gaiiKHl life, and troubh,? died. 

Then all the heads upon tin' <*ity-gate indignantly he took 
down from their ct>nls. 

Ttie {>eopIe (4 the town ap|>lauded luni, and with the slain 
mens Imim biinrd tht-m. 

Followed by thousand Id^ssings he went h<>nug, (while) minstrels 
raised their v(>ir;es high in .^ong. 

The townsmen in \m honour scattered (‘oins ; (from) ail the 
r«x>fs and doors they srattered them. 

All of them swore an oath that .should the king consent not 
to the union (of the iv^ain), 

They would at once bring dow^ri the king, and make t fmt ([)rin<‘e) 
their ruler and tfieir .Hovu*e.gn. 

For one \sm cruel iind eiii ull their heads; the other, brave 
and kindly, saved tleur iieads. 

And on her side tht* lovely pnncc'ss (too) joyed in the suit 
of (her prospective) mate. 

(And) s/xm as night, from pods of Idackest musk, rubbed 
perfame on the btb*r of tin* rnot>n (1,56b), 

situng in her litter gay n» heart, — the wind the driver 
of her cavalcade (1,507), " 

From Tnount^vin parvs unto the pahice came ; which gained 
the mountaiii'a majesty from her. 

(Her) father seeing her grew bright and gay ; iiof did ahe hide 
from hitif the stab; of things. ’ 
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All that had happened to her, good and bad,— she told him all 
her story (end to end) : 

About those cavaliers through her cast down ; who dug a 
pit, fell into it themselves. 

Until (the story) came to where the prince had of a sudden 
lost his heart to her. 

How to thh mount ho eanio, and lirmness showed ; how he 
broke, one by one, the talismans. 

he became successful wdth the fort (and) failed 

nothin the stipulations made. 

Having fulfilled of four conditions three, let us now see how 
’twill be With the fourth. 

The king enquired of her. What is the fourth ? That of the 
fair should one, not twenty be. 

The honey-lippeil one said, With fortune's lead, I mean to set 
four ]>robieins hard to solve. 

(And) if by him my prohloms should be solved, the crown will 
(then) be placed upon his head. 

But if he should break down ujjon this road, (then) he will 
pitch his tent where he (welli knows. 

'Twere lifting that to morrow at the dawn, the king should 
take his j)lact‘ upon the throne ; 

Should then invite (the prince) to be his guest ; whilst I behind 
the curtain should be liid. 

Tlien I some niyslic questions would prepare, for him to answer 
with inaturest thought. 

The king said* w'c will do so, it is well ; whatever is done by 
you by me is done. 

To tln*.se their wa>rd8 tin'V added not a word, but sought their 
rooms and (then) retired to rest. 

Next morn at dawn when that the azure sphere over the rocks 
the ruby's lustre she<l (l,5Gt>); 

When in thes(‘ soveu nard '"-boards of six squart^s, a wheat- 
ear sown came up a single grain (l.oTCG* 

Like^the* (ireat Kings (1,371), the king arranged a Court, 
,and girded tight his waist in servitude (1,572). ^ 
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He gathemi an assembly of the fame<b of those (esteemed 
for) piety and truth, 

(Then) when the royal guard was formed in ranks, he made 
his Court a hospitable hall. 

The prince he (then) invited as his guest, and scattered precious 
pearls aj>on his head (L573). 

Then golden trays were set down in the hall ; the^-hali in straits 
through store of food profuse (1,571). 

Since all one wished was on the tray, it was, rather tlian tray, 
supplier of desires. 

The foods which were to right and left of them, — each person 
ate of that which he desired. 

The fowl partake:] of in measure due. and nature (thus) refreshed 
with nutrimerit. 

The king onJained that in a private hall they should assay 
the gold !>y fire (1,575). 

When he went in he gave u[) his own seat, and made his gue-st 
be seated in his place. 

He JWit before las daughter (then) to see what further play 
she'd with her suitor make. 

She who might teach Tarazian pupjiets play (l,57fi)» behind 
the curtairi gave a {>np[>et-show. 

She tix^k otT from ioT furs two cryptic pearls, and gave them 
to a treasurer and said. 

Convey these to our guest without delay, and when they've 
been convevfcl, (!iis) answer bring. 

The messenger at onre went to the guest, and that which she 
had brought she sinewed to him. 

When the. man (carefully) had weighed the pearls, the secret 
of them found pbo* in his mind. 

Three other (pearls) he add»‘d to those (two), pearls which were 
worthy (to consort with) them. 

(Then) he comsigiK^d tiiera to the messenger, and sent her back 
to that exalted (damt*;. 

When she %'hose heart w'as stone saw tho.se fine pearls, ahe took 
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On seeing that their weight was quite correct, with the same 
stone she j)oi] ruled them to dust; 

A little sugar added to the (pearls), (so that) the pearls and 
sugar were commixed. 

The envoy took them and rejoined the guest ; the guest again 
divined the subtlety. 

He asked the servant for a glass of milk ; he poured both into 
it and said, (here), take. 

Th^^ servant to her lady (then) returned, and near her placed 
the present she had brought. 

fbe lady took the milk and drank it up, and made a paste 
then of the re.sidue. 

She Wi^ighed it with the weights in use before ; the weight was 
not diininishf'd by a luiir. 

(Then) from h(*r hand at once she took a ring, and gave it for 
the trusty girl to take. 

The wise man took it fn>rn the servant’s hand, then on his 
finger placed it with re8[>ect. 

He gave a world-illuming pearl most rare, for night a lamp, 
in brightne.ss like the day. 

The girl of liuri race (then) speeded l»aek, and gave to rarest 
ruby (1,078) rarest pearl. 

The lady pul the pearl upon her liand, and from her necklace 
took a])art the |H*arl.s. 

Until she found a piarl a mate for his. for night a lamp, of 
the same kind as his. 

She threaded them together on one string, tins one and that 
a.s one, exactly like. 

The servant went, gave pearls unto the sea, — rather she gave 
the pleiads to the sun (1.579). 

When the \v>se man ha<i seen them, in those two united he 
could find no difference. 

TwLxt those bright pi'arls no difference there was in light 
and sheen — none save duality. 

He tskod tlie servants for a blue glass-bead, for to those two 
* no (pearl) could be a third. ^ 
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lie phvi\l the littk amon^i: tho juMrls ; ho gave> that she 
who hrougiit might take thi'm back- 

The hidv. seeing bead atid pearb conjoine<l, propitious, sealed 
her li}>s and sweetly siailtHh 

She, comprehending, took the pearls auvJ bead, fixed bead on 
wrist* am! m her ears the pi'arls ; 

(Then) to her sin^ saivl. idse, arrange tho. atTair, for I have 
phivinl with fortuiu* n-ov emmgh. 

Behokh (nowl, how my f.»riane favemrs me, when I (can) 
choose a lover such as tins. 

(Now^) have I fotin 1 a match in one whose matcfi uo otlter 
person is in his own land. 

I who have wisdom and approve the wi.se. in wisdom am 
inferior to hina. 

Her father, uh.eri he heard thesr* pleasant words, said to the 
fay, 0 you of ani:'*! kmd. 

The converse whe h I v^* witnessed (at thi.s time), — ita face 
behind a veil has h-een coneeakd. 

AH that ill S'^cret converse ha.s oe^/urred* you must successively 
narrate to in-. 

She, nurtured in a thmisand hoi)es (then) raised the 

cryptic curtain of the myst^-ry. 

She said, \Vh*^n first I s^l rny wit- work, the two pearb 
I uni >oc:cre*d f.r‘cn my »ars. 

Under th^* svnded of th'Cie lustrous p»»aris I, said, Life’s but 
two days, the.-^c w-s^^Sy u-o/. 

He, who ot.ter^ addl'd tf) two. said. Thougli dwere 

five d would also cpn^kly pass. 

(Then) L who ailded ptigar to (the five), and ground in one 
the sugar and the ijvarls, 

Meant that this iif**, fK>iluted by <irsife, is like the pearb and 
sugar ground in one. 

By incantation and by alchemy, who can each from the other 
§et apart ? 

He, who p^oured milk tipon the (mixture tlicnb so that one 
meltol and ihe otluT stayed, 
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Meant that the sugar mixed up with the pearls would {from 
them) with a drop of milk divide. (1,581). 

I, who drank up the sugar from his eup. was but a suckling 
(when) compared with liirm 

My sending (him) a ring (was meant to show) that in his 
wedding me 1 acquiesced. 

The ])ear1 bc.^towiel by )nm occultly showed that, like the 
jiearh hks match could not be found. 

1 from my n<‘cklac<‘ adde<l (then) a ].>carl to point out that I 
Wjis myself his match. 

Examining- he not in the world a third one that r'sembled 
those two pearls. 

('rhercaftcr) he olitairnd a blue gias.<-l)ead ; and added it 
against the evi! eye (1,582). 

I. who dispu.HMl the bead upon myself, thus showed myself 
devoted to liis will. 

His ([due glass) bead, as seal upon my le'art, is on my treasury 
the treasure -seal. 

For {solving t t he five clo.o;' mysteries I honour and acknow- 
ledge him as king. 

When the king (thus) beheld the wild colt tamed; the whip 
no longer in a statt* undressed, 

in method t^xcelhuU !n* set himself ail (r.tes) prescribed by 
wedlock U) perfeupi ; 

Saw to tlic .sweet rnear.s of her marnage-foast (1,5S3) ; and 
portioned Venus, to Canopus (l,-58i) (wed:u 

lie made a banqmu. lik*’ the held of heaven; perfumed the 
hall with alocS'Wood and musk. 

He had all done to adorn the marriage-feast ; with rose he 
Beatod cypress il,5s5), and went forth. 

He joined together two of joyous heart, and then departed, 
(leaving them alone). 

When th<‘ prince, saw his captivating bride, saw that a heavenly 
hilri was Ids mate, 

Sotnethnes lie kissed her cheek, at times her lips ; at times 
pomegranates tasted, sometimes dates (1,586), ^ 
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Positrcmo adainaB margaritas sujK^ravit ; falco avis phasiaufle 
peetofi 8ujX‘rinotibuit. 

He saw his blue glass-bead upon her wrist, (and) love {or him 
in her two languorous eyes 

Ejus margaritas cum sigillo non reliquit ; margaritarum 
sigillum thesauro detraxit. 

He livi\l with her, enjoying his desires. He dreiSited in red, a 
symbol of her cheeks. 

For he had taken on that previous day redness of clothes as 
omen of success. 

Since by that red ho had escvaped from black (1,587), he ever 
with red gems adonc'd himself. 

Since (then) in red his fortune had been cast (1,5S8), the name 
was giv'n to him of " King m lied 

Red's an adornment which delights (the eyes) ; the value of 
rtni gems i.s (tluc to) this. 

Gold, which the name, red sulphur, has received, has its best 
title in the title, *’ red 

The vital Sfunt is diltused in blood, and this i.s with the grace 
of life bright red (I,5s9). 

Those persons in whom beauty may be fourel, — the source 
of this, their beauty, is of red. 

When this delightful story reaciu'^d itvS end, (and) roses red 
had {illcd the air with scent (l,59f>), 

By reai?on of the ruses strewed aboui Bahram's face brightened 
red like fragrant wunc. 

Extending then hi.s hand to the red rose, he took her to his 
arms, in comfort slept. 

Ikihrdm sits on in th*^ Blue Dome, and the. daughter 

of the kind of the Fifth tells him a stortf. 

On Wednesday, from tlie blossom of tiie sun when turquoise- 
hoed the blackneas of the sphere. 

The king, (sundike) in world-illuming power, m*tritenph 
sphere-like, <kes^;d in turquoisc-blue. 
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He went for pleasure to the Turquoise Dome ; the day was 
short, the theme iu view was 

When eveninjr’s locks put on a musky veil (1,591 ), the watching 
of officials he escaped. 

He asked the fair narrator of romance to do, as such, the office 
due from her. 

To tell, accordant with his gallantry, a tale to soothe and gratify 
his heart. 

A rosebud opening (1,592). the cypress tall joined to the resets 
pe|aU swe(?t j)astilles (1,595). 

She said. To your command the sky submits; you whom 
auspicious planets praise and bless. 

I and a thousand slaves above me far are. honoured by submissive 
lowliness. 

It would be ill before a bon.ey-.spring to open shop to deal in 
vinegar (1,594). 

Since (too) the king's command must be obeyed, I will narrate 
if he will bear the pain (1,595), 

Story. 

There was a man in Egypt narnevl Mahan, more handsome 
than the moon when at the full. 

In beauty like Egyptian Joseph he. his graces (1,596) thousand 
ravishers (of hearths). 

A number of companions of bis age were (always) charmed, 
each one, U\ (see) hb face. 

Would sundry days Ixmeath the azure sj>l]erc devote their 
hearts to music and to .song. 

Each one for tliat felicitous bright lamp (1.597) prepared a 
feast in garden and in house, 

One day there came a worthy man of rank, who led him to 
a garden as his guest. 

A garden sweet and pleasant (to the view), — the friends a 
hundred times more pleasant (still). 

TilF nigiit they gave themselves to pleasure (there), they 
never tirtKl of eating of the fruits. 
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moment something (new) to nurture joy ; each instant 
foexi (too) of another kind. 

When night a musky (1,598) standard raised aloft, and pitch 
athwart the silver <irew a pea (1,599). 

Sweet pleasure in the gwden thov enjoyed ; wine in their hands 
and in their converse song. 

They pledgee! to that (fair) garden heart (and soiil), renewing 
joy and pleasure (constantly). 

The moon shone bright and lighted up the sky, a night 
like dav in brightness *twas iri truth. 

When Mahan a brain wa.s heated with the wine, he saw the 
shining of the moon, and swift 

Went round the ganlea like a drunken man, till from tlie garden 
a palm grove he reached. 

Afar he saw a man, who (then) approached, and told him 
he was one who knew Inni well. 

(He saw-) on recognition ’twas a friend, (he saw) it was a 
partner in his trade. 

He said (to him). Why come you at this time ? you (who are) 
not companion, servant, slave. 

To“nixrht. said lie, I have arrived from far ; my heart impatient 

of not seeiuL^ you. 

Inestimable profit have I br^>u,eht ; reason for thanks there is 
for such a gain. 

When I afiproached the tow'n it wa.s too late, the gate was ckxsed, 
I could ne?t reach the iircusc. 

So to tiie caravansera without I took the sealed up load of 
merchan<hs(c 

On hearing you w'ere on a vrsit (here), I came, (but) it is eiisy 
to return. 

(Still) it is that you cone^ to the town : th^' welfare of the 
vilLiv^e is its chief 

On a dark night dis also possible that from taxation we 
secure* our g*)ods. 

Mahriu. heart'ghnidened at (the thought of) wealth, out 
to feujow' in his purtrxT's sU’{>5, 
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The ^rden-gate they opened covertly, (bnt) since no p^bn 
saw them naught wad said. 

Both, in their running, rushed on like the wind, till watches 
one or two of night had passed. 

The road-devouring partner ran in front, (Mahan) ran after 
him like flying <lust. 

When they had passed by where the house should be — the 
arrow, thought, had overshot the mark (1,601) — 

Mahan said, From the Nile to my abode the distance of the 
wav is but a mile (1,6U2). 

(tint) we have traversed leagues exceeding four, beyond the 
limits of the circle gone. 

Again he said, But I perchance am drunk, erroneous pictures 
on my eyes Fve drawn. 

He wdio is acting as iny friendly guide knows (well) the road 
and is intelligent. 

So in their heat and hurry on (hey went, slower the one behind, 
the leader swift. 

Though from fatigue the former lagged behind, the leader, 
calling to the laggard, ran. 

(Still) in their flight the two (men) slackened not, until the 
(morning) bird began to crow. 

The partner vanished (then) from Mahan s siglit ; Mahan was 
(almost) crazy left. astray. 

The bird of early morning {1,003) spread its wings, the brain 
of night from fantasies wiis free. 

Then the man's eye? by fantasy enchained, escaped from the 
deceit of fancy’s play. 

Fatigue and drunkenness disturbed his brain ; fatigued and 
drunk, he lay down on the spot. 

He shed teats like a candle lialf burnt out, he lay till midday 
sleeping (on the ground). 

When from the hotness of the sun his head grew hotter than 
the fire within his heart. 

He •pened eyes to gaze upon the road, he gave a glance around 
, on every side. 
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Bose-garden sought but he saw no lose, saw nothing but 
a tTOuble-brandtHl hi^art* 

Cave cave he saw as l)is abode, than dragon larger was 
the snake in each. 

Although no strength wUsS (left hira) in his legs, his will 
acceded to the thouirht of llight. 

He ran along with no strength in liis legs ; lie tratVlled on with 
no one (there) to giiKie. 

Till night, that nn>narch, set his tripod down (1,G04), his heart 
(e’en) of his shadow was in fear. 

When night had drawn designs of blackest work, whilst from 
white work the world entire was fr^ed, 

Insensible he fell at a cave's month,— each blade of grass a 
ser[>ent to his eves. 

He m that demons’ tract bereft of sense, when human voices 
fell upon his ear. 

Opening his eyes he saw tw'o j>ersoas (near), a w'oman one, 
the other one a man. 

Each had a hunille fastened on their backs, slowly they walked 
by reason of the weight. 

The raan, who saw (Mahan) upon his way, there left the 
woman, ami himself came* ciuse. 

He ahouted at him. Say. what man arc you ? With whom and 
what are you most near allied ? 

He said, A stranger I. in »^vil plight, my name Mahiia, a man of 
int^dleci. 

Said he. How happened you tf» reach tins place, for thia drear 
waste is void of hashandry ? 

This land and region are the abode of divs, the lion clamours 
from the dread of them. 

He answ“fei'], You are welcome, worthy man ; ahow auch 
humanity as one should fhow. 

Of my own will indeed ! have not co.me,— of demons speak 
not, I am hurnandiorn. 

Last night I was in hn>:ur}% at ease, in Iram’s (heavenly) ^rdens 
(1,60'>) m a guest. 
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(Then) came a man who said, I am yotir friend ; I am a partnet 
in your land and coip. 

He cast me from that heaven upon this waste, and when the 
eun rose vanished from my sight. 

That friend devoid of friendship was himself deceived, or else 
deceitful (in his lead). 

Do roe a kifldness for the sake of God, point out to me the road 
which 1 have lost. 

The man said, Handsome youth, you have escaped by a hair's 
breadth (and) i»y a single hair. 

ife was a demon whom you call a man, his name (is) Ila’il 
of the wilderness. 

He who appeared a partner in your wealth, — his aim was the 
destruction of your life. 

Many a one like you has he misled, and each of them has died 
in a ravine. 

I and this woman are your friends and mates ; we both will 
be your truardians on this night. 

Be stout of heart and walk between us two ; go with us foot 
for foot and step for stop. 

Mahan proceeded (tivn) between those guides, and traversed 
mile l>y mile th»‘ road {with them}- 

Till early dawn they uttered not a word, save after one 
another took no steji. 

When the ctx’k's crow beat the tattoo (l.fKC)) (at dawn), and 
dawn tied on the camel a gold drum 

Those two became a lock witiiout a key (L6US) : they vanished 
both (at once) from (Mahan's) sight. 

Again Mahan fell down (upon the ground), sat where he was, 
dejected and fatigued. 

When day diffused its light (throughout the earth), and earth 
incliucxl to shed the blood of night 

All through a narrow gorge Mahan went on, mount upon 
mount he saw, a narrow pass. 

His s#ength departed, for there w^as Ho food, — no food there 
jvas except regret and pain. 


o 
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(So) h# made search for roots aiul me(h of herbs, and ate them 
few by few in pluco of bread. 

He could not think of striving from the road ; his travel he 
pursued and went along. 

(Then) crept into a cave and slept awhile, concealed his face 
from those who were concealed. 

That day he went till night from mount to moilnt, impatient 
of (his) life and of the world. 

When the while world took on (the .sha<ie of) black, the traveller 
gave up his travelling. 

He heard (then) suddenly a horse's hoofs ; W'ent to the road 
and saw a rider (there) : 

The rider urging to full speed his horse, holding in hand another 
rajiid steed. 

When he came c1o.*K‘ to Mahan lie beheld a figure lurking in 
amongst the rocks. 

His horse, which he was riding wdlh such speed, he reined in 
for a moment from (its) cours*\ 

He said, 0 wanderer of skulking mien, who are you, and what 
place for you is this ? 

If you apprise me of the secret, (well) ’ — if not, I will at once 
strike of! your head. 

Mahan throuuh terror at the rid»-r shook ; [H^rspire<i in drops 
like seed by fanners strewn (l.blM). 

He said, O siracefal rider, traveller, hear, end to end, the 
adventures of your slave. 

AH that he knew, occult, or manifest,— all to the rider he at 
once diifclosed. 

When from Mah ui the rider heard tiie tale, in womler he was 
lost and showed regret. 

Kepating often to himself Li haul (1,611), (he said), 
You're saved from horror and fnmi death. 

Female and male two crafty ghals were those 
who lead fall; riiea {they come xicros.s) astray ; 

They cast them into piii4, and 8iied their blooil ; #bcn the 
cock’s crow js (heard; they dee away. 
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Hails the female’n called, Qhaila the male ; their bu^nka 
to (bring) trouble and do ill. 

Give thanks you have escaped the death (they give) ; come, 
brisk, and speed if you have any worth ! 

Mount the led horse mid take the reins (in hand), and keep 
your tongue from speech of every kind. 

Urge on the*rapid courser on my road, and (fail not) in your 
heart (to) call on God. 

< Worn out, afilicted by the vales and caves, he mounted, 
(as enjoined), the 8wift-])aced steed. 

Fronuilow mountain-tract there came to view a level waste, — 
of what kind ? — like one's i>alm. 

He rode his steed so (swiftly) in his wake that (soon) the wind, 
(outstripped), was left ludiind. 

When they had gone sonu'. portion of the way, and passed 
beyond the middle of the hills, 

From all sides carjK* th»' sound of the guitar, the plaint of lute, 
the dulcet tones of song. 

On that side rose the cry, come liither, come 1 on this, the cry, 
May the cup give you life ! 

On all the plain, instead of verdure, flowers, innumerable 
“ gliQls and ceaseless noi<e. 

Mountain and plain were worn out by the divs : the mountain 
took the plain, the plain the mount (1,613). 

Innumerable demons seated there, exchanging shouts through 
valley and throtigb plain. 

All of them, like the wind, were scattering dust; rather, they 
were like leeche.s black and long. 

Till it got .so, that from the left and right the mirthful clamour 
rose up to the skv. 

A tumult rose from clapping and the dance ; it made the brain 
ferment in (every) )iead. 

At every instant did the noi.se increase, moment by moment 
greater it hecann*. 

When* ?hi>rt time had gone by. from afar a thousand torches 
fall) aflame appeared ; 
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(Attd) suddenly some persons came to view, forms cast in tall 
and formidable mould. 

All of them ghuls like blackest Ethiops ; })itchlike the dress 
of ait, like tar their caps. 

All with the triiaks of elephants and horned, combining ox 
and elephant in one. 

Each of them bearing fire upon his hand, (e^feh) ugly, evil 
one like drunken fiend. 

Fire (also) from their throats was casting flames; reciting 
verse, they clashed the horn and bladi* ( 1 , 611 ). 

By playing tambourines with tinkling bells they set the whole 
world dancing (to the rhythm). 

And through the plectrums which those Etlaops used the horse 
which Mahan rode begun to dance. 

(Then) at his courser Mahan cast a glance, to xsee why from his 
legs his head i)ulged out. 

A sore disaster under him he saw ; u[K)n a dragon found 
himself astride. 

A fourdegge<l dragon with two wdngs (it was), and, stranger 
stdL it had (too) seven heads. 

(A fourdeggc<i Iteast with four wings who has seen ? J err, 
a sevetoheaded drugnm sure] (l.blo). 

The sky which is around us us a i)elt, — why strange ? A 
ficvendieaded dragon dis (IddG). 

On that dedructivedooking dragon he, with legs drawn to 
his armpit.s on its ncfck ; 

WhiUt that tyrannic demon, frolicsome, engaged in some 
new frolic ceaseh-ssiy. 

It wumt on dancing witdi u thousand tw'ists, coiling and writhing 
more than twisted rope. 

Him, -dike the fitraws md leaves, erstwhile at rest, which 
torrents drive along down hill and wiW,— 

It cast from Hi<ie to side and bore aw'a}' ; it braised and crushed 
(all over) utterly. 

(As if) in drunken sport it made him run ; it cast hifh on the 
hilb and on the plains. 
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Sometimes it toBsed him like a ball away ; sometim^i it put 
its foot upon his neck. 

It played a thousand kind of tricks on him, until the cock's 
crow and the time of dawn. 

(Then) when the dawn breathed from the lion’s mouth (1,617), 
it cast him quickly from (its) neck away. 

The noise and clamour (all) had hdt the world ; (all) the black 
cauldrons (then) had ceased to boil (1,618). 

When from the div the man who rode it fell (1,619), he lost all 
pow^^r like those who see a div (1,620). 

Beside himself upon that road he lay, like one asleep, or, rather, 
one who s dead. 

Until his head was heated with the sun, his consciousness of 
self and world was gone. 

With brain excited by the heat liis sense which had departed 
came to him again. 

Rubbing his eyes he rose up from the ground ; awhile he looked 
intently left and right. 

He saw^ liimself in that drear wilderness, which from (its) 
length (aj)peared) to have no end. 

It w^as as rod as blood, as hot as hell, the coloured sand in 
endless carpets spread. — 

W^hen tliey would draw the sword upon a head, they spread 
a cloth and .scatter -sand about (1,621). 

That desert took the field on blood intent, (and) hence it 
scattered sand and spread a cloth (1,622)." 

The man, (so) troubled on the night before, when he had gathered 
strength in mi mi and frame, 

Away from those wdld beasts’ abode a road found out for 
flight, a gain to the distressed (1.623). 

He took the road, (and) speeded like the wind, in terror at 
that poisoned atmosphere. 

It got so, that an arrow in its flight could not keep pace with 
him however swift. 

As soon as evening darkened into night, he’d traversed all 
Abe desert end to end. 
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He said, *Tia best that I slioiild rest at night, for through 
the night my mind becomes disturbed. 

I (now) indeed in atrabilious mood, an air (so) dry, a road of 
solitude » — 

Howslioiild oppressive fancies not prevail? my mind's (already) 
crashed with fancy's play. 

When he saw verdant groiniJ and flowing stream, his old heart 
like (his) fortune became young. 

He drank some water of the stream, and bathed, (and then) 
he sought a place wherein to sleep. ^ 

To-night I rest, (said he), my comrade sleep, that I may 
see not fancies of night’s play. 

Then out of all the sheltered spots around he sought one 
wher»' he might in safety rest. 

Until he came upon a liollow place, in which he saw a deep 
shaft had been sunk. 

A pit with thousand .steps (down to itvS depths), into which 
naught save shadow found descent. 

Like Joseph ho went down into the pit ; his legs (then) slackened 
like the rope (disused). 

When he awakened from a pleasant sleep, and had arranged 
the pillows of his room (1,624), 

He looked on his surroundings in tin? )>it ; he drew a picture 
upon blackest silk (1,627)). 

A white light (then), in size a “diram’' (1,626), saw, like 
jasmine on the black of willow's .<)iad(\ 

He looked around the light to right and left, that (he might 
find) from whore it had (its) ri.se. 

He saw a breach through which the lofty sphere h‘t the moon’s 
rays gain entrance (to the pit). 

When he discovered that the spring of light shone from the 
moon— -tlie moon so far away — 

He put bis hands and nails into the hole, and widened out its 
narrowness by force. 

Till so it got, that he could put his head, from cYown to neck, 
entirely t through (the hole). 
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lie put it through, saw gardens and parterres : he saw a lovely 
and resplendent place. 

The breach he dug at, till by toil and skill, he managed to 
get all his body through. 

He saw a garden, — nay, a paradise, finer than Iram in its 
form and make (1,627). 

Like hundred painted idols, too, its park, where countless 
cypresses and box-trees grew. 

Its fruit-trees, for their happy increase there, bowed to the 
ground in adoration bent. 

Beyond all measure wore the fruits in it ; renewed by them 
was life, they fresh as life. 

Apples, like ruby garments of the wine; like caskets of cornelians, 
pomegranates. 

Quinces like balls stuffed full of (fragrant) musk ; pistachios 
smiling more than thirsty wights (I,G23). 

The colours of the peach from twig and branch made the red 
ruby and the topaz cheap. 

Its nuts conjoined with halva '' were distressed (1,629) ; 
and kisses used its dates (to make them sweet) (1,630). 

Its honeyed guavas (1,031) wreathed in honeyed smiles; 
its clustered jujubes fashioners of gems (1,632). 

The honey of its figs, its almoud-nuts, were to its bowl as 
(1,633) cups of paiudali (1,631). 

Its grape-vines (with their) hats set (all) awry saw under their 
control both white and black (1,635): 

The razi(}i, miilrilu, jazari, the bfidari, giilabi, shakari (1,636). 

A garden, a magician in the spells of (its) abundant buds of 
varie(i hue. 

The branches and fresh leaves of orange-trees had planted a 
plantation in the grove. 

The juice of grape and pomegranate fire-hued bore witness 
of blood-shedding for the grape (1,637). 

When such a paradise Mahan had found, he turned his heart 
from last night's hell-abode. 
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Pomegranates, jujubes, apples, fruit on fruit,— like sappan 
red, like pure white sugar too (1,638). 

Prom the delight such honeyed di^iights conferred, the smacking 
of his li{>8 came to (his) ears. 

He ate the fruits in honeyed sweetness rich ; he ate of those 
provisions cJioice as gold. 

Whilst he remained in wonder at the fruits,— eaving of some, 
and casting some away, — 

On one side suddenly a cry arose, Sei 2 :e, hold the robber, to 
the left or right ! 

With rage and rancour chafing, an old man, bearing a s&fl 
upon his shoulder, came. 

He s.aid (to him), Who are you, fruit-thief fiend ? Why to 
the garden have you come by night ? 

I have been in this garden many years, untroubled by the night- 
attack of thieves. 

What person are you ; of what lineage known ? who are you, 
what are you, what are you called ? 

When the old man used such w'ords to Mahan, the poor man 
(nearly) perished at tin* w’orcls. 

He said, I am a stranger, and have strayed far from my homo 
into an unknown place. 

Put up with strangers who Jiave sullered pain, that heaven 
may cxtll you cherisher of such. 

When the old man heard his apologies, lie felt disposed to treat 
him graciously. 

He threw' the stick down from (hi.s) hand at once ; he put him 
at (hi.s) ease, and sat down near. 

He said, Pray tell me your adventures (now) : wdiat you have 
seen, what has occurred to you. 

What wrongs from fooii.sh people you've endured, what evil, 
wicked men have done to you. 

When from the ancient man Mahan received soft words of 
kindn(;ss and of sympathy, 

With his adventures he acquainted him : wdth what heW seen 
and that which had occurred. 
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His falling out of comfort into pain, each night his heart 
subjected to some grief. 

And (then) of his despair a| what might come, as sometimes 
he was troubled, sometimes joyed. 

Until the pit and that auspicious lamp (1,639), which led him 
to the garden from its gloom. 

In detail lie narrated (all) the tale : the hidden matter he 
disclosed to him. 

Hearing his words the ancient man was dazed at (all) the 
wondrous trials lie had borne. 

fte said, Thanksgiving now is strictly due, that (so) you have 
been saved from pain and fear. 

For all the old man’s kindness and support ilahan felt gratitude 
within (his heart). 

Then ho enquired (and said), That vile abode, what region is it, 
in what land its seat ? 

Last night the Resurrection it appeared, with (all) its infidels 
intent on me. 

Demons I saw, and to myself was lost ; such is the state of 
him who demons sees (1,640). 

A fire raised smoke, (diffused it) through my brain ; that evil 
all seemed from a single spark (1,641). 

Against me came a thousand, demon-faced, in each were 
countless demon>s and wild beasts (1,642). 

One dragged me, this one threw me, that one struck ; demons, 
wild bea.sts, and both as bad could be. 

Darkne.ss has in the light an antidote : in blackness (also) 
wddtenes.s may be s(‘en : 

But I saw black on black so much that I grew frightened of 
the pupils of my eyes. 

I was bewildered, (knew not) what to do, quite innocent, 
yet weeping with distress. 

Sometimes my eyes would lead me to com])lain, sometimes 
I stroked my eyes (to wipe the tears) (1,643). 

(Theft) 1 went forth and hastened on the way, — this with 

La haul (1,644), and that with “ Bismillah (1,645). 
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Until (at last) God saved me from my woes, and changed my 
darkness to the Stream of Life (LGIG). 

I found a garden sweeter tlian Irani {L6 t7) ; a gardener still 
more charming than the same. 

My terror of last night has left me now ; to-night my wish 
tends towards st'curity. 

The old man said, U you who’vc care escaped, knd paradise's 
sanotiiary reached, 

That {dreary) desert which surrounds these tracts, fearful 
and sterile, is the at)ode of iiends. 

From those liase*natured beings you are save<l, and suc*h a 
treaaure-house you (now) have reached. 

Those Ethiop'like d\v«‘ll(Ts in tJic waste are fiends who ape 
men’s form, and men devour. 

They first of all deeeive men (by their wiles), then (with) 
no stinted torture torture tliem. 

Of truth they make profe.ssions. but play false ; they take 
melds hands, (then) cast them into |)its. 

Their love is (but) a [)relu(le { 1,048) to (their) hate; such 
(always) is the habit r»f the fiend. 

Ue who (by nature) to deceit, is given is even of the demons 
of those depths. 

Anfl suchdike iiends are many in tlie world, who laugh at 
fools whilst they are fools themsrlves (1.019). 

Sometimes they hide a lie heiicath the truth ; sometimes find 
poLson in an antidote (l,0oO). 

No lying fancy can be long sustaim’d ; truth is a warrant of 
eternity (l9i“dj: 

Duniticm an index (supd of truth ; from triitli is found a 
wonder ' work i n g s p^ 'Ik 

Your uatiire's radically void of guile, tSiat all these fancies 
came into yo:ir head (I,h52). 

Such tricks ns thesp by wicked beings |>Iayed, t\wy show not 
save to simple-minded men. 

(’Twas) terror made a liercc attack on you, and gave the play 
of fancy to your mind. , 
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All this oppression practised upon you came from alarm at 
straying from the road. 

If your heart then had kept its normal state, your mind would 
not liave harboured fantasies. 

(But) since you've saved your life from that ghuls' '' haunt 
(1,653), drink of the clear and pure ; — no more of dregs ! 

Think that your mother bore you but last night ; that God 
just now has given you to me (1,654). 

This precious garden, emerald in hue, which by my heart’s 
b^>od has been brought to hantl, 

Is niy possession incontestably ; no llower but makes avowal 
(of the fact). 

Fruits Tiurtured by affection here tliere are ; from different 
gardens all the trees were brought. 

The income of it, even at its worst, — with it a city w'ould be 
rich and great. 

Beside.s (ail) this I have a thou.saiid stores; (pure) gold in 
stacks, and jewels m a.sS'loa<ls. 

All this I have, but «till no child, no son, on whom to fix 
the affection of my heart. 

When I saw you, by reason of your wortli, I fixed my heart 
on you to be inv son. 

If this sliouhl please yon, you to whom rm slave, all this 
(at once) I will dev'ott‘ to you ; 

That you it) this fresli gardt.m may rejoice, enjoy (its) blessings, 
wand(T (at your will). 

I will demand for you, as you may wnsh, a youthful bride, 
a ravisher of beans. 

On yon Til tix my heart and be well pleased ; in all you wish 
ril be subservient. 

If kindly to this <.>ffer ytui respond, as pledge to this conveutioQ 
give your hand. 

Mahan replied. How can such words be lised ? The bramble 
worthy of the cypress-tree ! 

(BSt) Bince you (deign to) accept me as your son, in this 
authority I am (your) slave (1.655). 
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May you be joyous, for youVe given me joy, 0 you through 
whom my house is nourishing. 

He fcisseii (the old man s) Imnd, rejoiced by him, and upon that 
he giivo his hand to him. 

The old man took his hand (then) in his own, engaged himself 
by oath, a compaet made. 

He said (to him). Arise ! His guest arose. He took him from the 
left hand towards the right. 

He {K>inted out a lofty edifice, (where) car(»ots of rich painted 
silk were sf^tead. ^ 

A hail (there was wdiich) towered to the sky; its arch arising 
up to Saturn’s (spln^re). 

Its walls and court were all of purest gold, and like the full 
moon in (their) radiance. 

He saw some rooms (in it) of varied hue of many branches, 
cypress, poplar, formed. 

Curtains w^^re nx*‘d uj) by the door-jaiiibs (there), the waists 
of which hoaven.s kissed. 

Belore tliat hall for a king’s palace fit, there grew a sandal-tree 
(both) tall and broad. 

It threw out from its many branches gems, winch blushing 
hung their heads down towards the earth (1,056), 

On it was fixed a strong well-fitting scat, — a coiicli made out 
of strong and solid boards. 

Cushions and mats were laid u))on the couch, pleasant and 
soft like branches of a tree. 

The olfl man said to him, Climb up the tree. If need you have 
of w'atcT and of food, 

A wallet and a bottle hang (from it), full of blue water this, 
of white bread that. 

I go, in order to prejiare for you in full abundance all your hf^rt 
may wish. 

Until I come be }>atient in (your) j)lacc ; descend not from 
your sieeping'piaee at all. 

Whoever que.stions you, leml not your ear ; keep silenci, and 
no word in answer speak. 
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By no one’s courtesy be you beguiled, to anyone’s attention 
give no heed. 

If I should come, for Home assurance ask, and then admit 
me to your safe retreat. 

Since in all earnestness between us two a close and lively 
friendship has been fixed, 

The gardefi is your own, the house your house, my resting 
place is resting place of yours. 

(But) yon must fear the evil eye to-night, and then all other 
nights you’ll hv at ease. 

fie gave him these injunctions one by one, and sw'ore him 
also to (observe) the same. 

There \va8 a leather scaling-ladder there for (the ascent to) 
tliat auspicious <’ouch. 

(The old man) said. Come, grasp the leather, mount : to-night 
be just a little limber-hogged. 

Then draw up this long leather from the ground, in order 
that no {icrsori may {day tricks. >• 

To-night be girded ready for the snake ; and in the m()|ning 
with the treasure play (1,657). 

Althouafi iny “ halva ’’ has arrived at night, its saffron in 
the day-time must be seen (l,65vS), 

Though like a ehoke-pear is the pear of night, the smiling 
pomegranate is in dawn’s hands (1,659). 

The old man spoke, tlien to the palace went, to put a place 
in order for (his) guest. 

Mahan ascended (then) the lofty tree, drew up the leathern 
(ladder) from the ground. 

lie (then) .^at down upon the high-placed couch ; beneath his 
feet all heights (seemed) low (to hini). 

He opened out tl]e wallet and consumed a portion of the 
yellow cakes and white. 

He drank some of the water cool and clear, on which the 
north wind had bestowed its care. 

In stch/i house perfumed wdth ambergris (1,660) like the north 
wind he had renounced the world (1,661). 
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As on that couch adorned as by the Greeks he from the Chinese 
cushions gaininl repose (1,662) 

Pastilles of camjihor sweet and sandal-tree from atrabilious 
trouble cleared his heart 

(Soon) he leaned over, towards the garden looked, saw many 
candles suddenly afar : 

The candles borne by sundry beauteous girls*; — the king 
enthroned (1.661) (there) beauties' slave became, 

S<'ven queens together came along one road, (who) from the 
moon bad snatched seven qualities. 

Adorned was each one in a ditlerent way ; roses and su^ar 
(1,665) they in linen fine. 

When they before the gartlen palace came, with candles, as 
in lanterns, in their hands (1.666), 

They made arrangement.? for a royal feast ; they spread a 
carpet as the furem<»st seat (l,r>t;7). 

The carpet was illumed by light on light, varied in mode 
became the aong and glee. 

Th^t (beauty) fairy-faced wlio was their chief, who of that 
necklace was the crowning pearl, 

Sat in her own placf! in the banquet hall, giving the others 
place on cither side. 

They rai.sed their veuees. like the birds?, in song, luring the birds 
down by it from the air. 

Their voices in their ail bi*gailimr power took peace of 
heart from Mahan and the moon (1,66^^). 

Their playing made fh^» feet incline to dance ; their verses 
chanted mad^;^ the hands beat time. 

A wind arOsSe and played some rogui.sh tricks, it opened fragrant 
groves of orang*^‘S 

In love-jiaiivs at these pleasing oranges (1,670) Mahan from 
sulTering pounded sandal-wcwd. 

Since (too) his fiature was refined and keen, --when the sweet 
music and the SfUigs he heard, 

Ih wished to find some excellent device to get doiyn (fuickly 
from his airy (perch) : 
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And with such beauties, hurMike in make, to be in heaven 
without the Judgment Day. 

Again, he brought to mind the old man’s words, he held in 
check the struggling of his lujart. 

And still those idols in their sport and play showed all deluding 
and beguiling art. 

When they^had spent some time in merriment, they placed 
a tray, on feasting set their minds : 

A tray inset with rubies and with pearls, the rubies joined 
together with the pearls. 

foods which had neither fire nor water seen, perfumed with 
musk, rose-water, aloes-wood. 

Fat lambs from (far) Bulgaria (1,G71) (w‘ere there), fresh 
fish (besides), and (also) fatted birds. 

Birds, fish, lamb, “ halva (1,672), pulse with cumin stewed, — 
and thousand dishes made with pulse (were there). 

When they had brought a tray of such a kind, — a tray! — no 
tray, but rather a whole world. 

The queen of beauties in her pleasing way, said, Soon my odd 
to even will be changed (1,073). 

From sandal, scent as aloes (sweet) I smell ; (now) go you to 
th(' sandal:raloes-wood. 

A share of perfume it has given my brain, — but is content 
of mind, or perfume, good (1,674) ? 

It seems (to me) that one of friendly mind is on the tree, 
and harbours some desire. 

(Go), call him down for fellowship (with me), that I may play 
his fancies (at niy will). 

If he come not, (then) say the tray’s prepared, (but that) 
love for the guest is (far) too great 

To let (the tjueen) put liaiul upon the tray save at the moment 
when the guest has come. 

(Say), rise, enjoy companionship with her ; the tray is set^ 
expectant kecq> her not. 

The f har^mer went up to the sandal-tree, with mouth so small,, 
great in coaxing s])cech. 
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She made a butbul loug for festive song, and like the rose 
she brought him from the tree (1,(575). 

Prom youthfulness, the force of which prevailed, the old man’s 
admonitions he forgot. 

Since love removed the shame (of broken faith), Mahan went 
as the guest of that (bright) Moon. 

When the (resplendent) Moon saw Mahan’s face, she bowed 
down low to him, as throne to king. 

She seated him with h*r upon the rug; on both sides pearls 
(of eloquence) vv»Te strewn. 

At the s^inie tray she sat with him at food, for such does 
hospitality require. 

And every moment in her kindly care she gave him of the 
choicest morsels (there). 

When they had finished with the banqueting, the ruby-raining 
bowl began to flow. 

When they had drunk some measures of the wine, all bash- 
fulness betw’een them was dispelled. 

When wine had rent the veil of ba.shfulncss, his love for that 
bright Moon more {er\'ent grew. 

He .saw” a beauty like a flowering Spring ; more charming 
than a picture in her grace*. 

With bosom soft and delicate as silk; more dainty, sweeter 
she than milk and sweets. 

Her face an apple pleasing to the heart, with liquid candy 
and (pure) honey filled. 

Her body quicksilver one tries to grasp, but which from 
fineness through the lingers slips. 

Her bosom rivalled the white garden-rose, her w^aist with 
taper and with candle vied. 

On her was shed the beauty of the moon ; the love of Mahan 
aoo n gre w t h ousa nd fold , 

Now bit he a» the crop-sick sugar bite ; now did ho taste 
as bees the honey taste. 

When Mahan to that moon made ardent love, that moom 
faced be.auty turned away through shame. 
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He took that Chinese idol to his breast, those sweet white 
petals of the Chinese rose. 

He put his lips upon that fount of wine : on red cornelian 
put a ruby seal (1,670). 

When his approving eyes looked well on her, that lustre of 
his eyes, a candied fount, — 

He saw arf ‘Ifrit (1,677) who from mouth to foot had her 
existence from the wrath of God. 

A butlalo with boars teeth such that none would think 
a dragon couhl so (monstrous) be. 

hunch-back, — God defend us (all) ! — a hump like that 
of bow, a bow that's drawn in Tiiz (1.67."'), 

Her back a bow% her face w'as like a crab ; her stinking odour 
reached a tiiousand leagues. 

A nose (she had) like a brick-makers kiln ; (she had) a mouth 
(too) like a dyer's trough. 

Her lips a{)art like jaws of crocodile she closely held Mahan 
in her embraco. 

Upon his head and face, no matter she showered kisses, 
and thus 8])oke (to him) : 

0 you whose head has come into my hands ; 0 you whose 
lips are bitten by my teeth, 

You put your hands on me, your teeth as w'ell, to kiss my 
lips, and (kiss) rny chin as well. 

(Now) look at hands and teeth, — nay, sword and lance ! 
like this are hands and teeth, (and) not like that (LG79). 

What was all this desire of yours at first ? and why has your 
desire so weakened now i 

The same lips ar»» these Ii[>s, for kisses ask ; the face the same, 
shut eyes not to the Moon, — 

Do not take wine from such a cupbearer as tempts to sense* 
deluding drunkenness (1,680). 

(And) do not hiire a house (too) in a street where the police* 
director is a thiefi- — 

All th^,so. ,my acts, are wsuch as they should be (1,681), if 
1 would treat you as is requisite. 
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If I should act not as befits you, then I am the same one that 
you saw at first (1,682). 

She caused (him) thus aflliction ceaselessly, inflicted fiery 
acts of violence. 

When Mahan, helpless and ill-fated, saw a Moon resplendent 
to a dragon changed ; 

One, silver-legged, (now) showing wild boar'^ hoofs ; an 
ox-eyed (beauty), (now) with ox's tail ; 

Beneath that pitch-like dragon he became — (without descrip- 
tion) you must take the sense. 

He shrieked aloud like any child in fright, or woman iu^’the 
pain of giving birth. 

And that black monster like the (famed) White Dlv (l,6S3)the 
willow with her kisvses would have fired (l ev'll). 

Until the (first) light of tin* dawn appeared, the cock crowed, 
and the demon tied away. 

The veil of darkness lifted from the world, and (all) those 
visions were (at once) dispelled. 

Those {xitsherd natures, which as rubies showed (1,685), all 
went, arni no one in the place remained. 

Mahan, (left) lying at the palace-gate, remained until the 
sun beizan to shine. 

When lie ha<l gaitied his senses once again from the sweet 
basil of the shining day (1.686). 

His ey<"s he opened, saw an uglv place ; he found a hell in 
place of j>aradise. 

The wealtli had gone, naught save lamentvS remained ; dust 
filled the eyr'S of vision, fantasy. 

The l!ag. whos** sourf'e was (but) in fantasy, was fickle, since 
it wm of tickle stat^* (1.687). 

He found the garden all a place of thorns, the hall a place 
where mist and vajanir rose. 

The box and cypress naught but weeds and thorns, the fruits 
(all) ants, the keepi'rs of them snakes (LG88). 

Tfkc breasts of l>ird.‘^ and backs of (tender) kids.wefc all but 
carrion (now) of ten years' dat^n 
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The player’.s instruments, harps, reb<icks (all) were (nothing 
but) the bones of animals. 

Those (costly) tissues (all) adorned with gems (were now all) 
leather skins, with tanning, foul (1.089). 

The sandahtree and carpets honeycombed had camphor- 
like evaporated (all). 

Tanks (cleaV) as eye.s reflecting honour’s soul had turned to 
sinks of putrid, stinking lymph. 

And that which had been left of (all) the food ; that which 
remained in the cupbearers’ jugs, 

\^as refuse, in its nature ordurous ; was percolation, all, of 
(oozing) sores. 

That which was wholly basil-scented wine had all become 
a ces.spoors lilthy flow. 

Again Mahan despaired of his affairs ; God’s pardon and 
protection he invoked. 

To set out on the way he had no power, nor had he daring 
(in the place) to stay. 

lie pondered tlius (1,090). It is a wondrous thing; what 
tie is this ? what collar (round my iieck) ? 

To see a flowering garden yosiernight ; to see a place of misery 
to-day ! 

What meant a show of roses and (then) thorns ? What 
gain is in the produce of earth's fields ? 

And he knc'W not that all that we possess is a (fell) dragon 
hid beneath a moon. 

If they cast down the veil you (then) will see to what things 
foolish men devote their love. 

These Grecian and these Chinese figures, all, are ugly Ethiopians 
when you look. 

A skin drawn over blood (1.691) (])resents to view) wine out- 
side (1,692), but a cesspool 'ti.s within. 

If they took off from UvS these veins and skin, (all love would 
cease), a dust lu^ap no one loves. 

Man/ keen men who pay for snake-stones think they have 
them, but find in ih ‘ basket snakes (1,693). 
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Many deluded men in this dry bag (1,694) find a musk^pod 
a knur of aloes-wood (1,605). 

When Mahan from wrong doers’ hands escaped,— as I (now) 
from the story of Isfahan (J,696), — 

He formed the resolution to act well ; sin (thenceforth) he 
abjured, made vows to God. 

With a heart purified he fied to God ; he went*upon his way, 
his hearts blood shed (1,697). 

Until he reached some water clear and pure ; he bathed, and* 
laid his face upon the ground. 

In lowly solf-abaseinent worshipped God ; and weeding 
prayed the Friend of friendless men : 

0 Helpr^r, help nu‘ in my troubled stiite ! 0 Shewer (of the 

way), .nhew (me) my way ! 

His sorrows he ]'Oun<i tmi awhile to God, laid in Ilis temple 
(in the dust) his face. 

He sjiid, Not only are You guide to me ; who is there wdiom 
You do not shew the road ? 

You alone help me in my troubled stHte ; You, and no other, 
shew the road to ime 

Wheti with (mor ) constant mind he rai.sed his head, he saw a 
person standing at his side, 

Like the (Hpring) month of April, dn-ssed in green ; like the 
bright, (glowing) dawn, of rud<ly faee. 

He said, In truth, who are you, worthy sir ? Essential worth, 
sure, in your essence shares. 

He said, Tm Khi/r (L6'>:), O tvorshipjn^r of God, (and) I have 
come to hel{> you (in your pain). 

It is your good intention wiiich has come, in order to convey 
you home again. 

(So) give to rne your hand without delay, {then) close your 
eyes, and open them again. 

As sw)n as Mahan heard the word-s of Khizr^— a thirsty man, 
he saw the Fount of Life (1,699). 

He quiokly gave his hand into hLs hand ; he closed *liis eyes, 
and ofxmed them at once. 
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He saw himself in that secure retreat from where the demon 
led him first astray. 

The garden-^ate he opened, and sped on ; to Cairo from a dreary 
waste returned. 

(And there) he saw his friends (in) silent (grief), all dressed 
in blue as mourning (for a friend). 

Whatever he had seen from first to last, (all) he narrated to 
his friends in full. 

All of his friends who were his intimates ; whose eyes were 
blin<]ed (with their tears) for him, — 

He strove to (act) in unison with all, blue (garments) he 
prepared and put them on. 

Blue came to he inseparate from him ; skydike he took the 
colour of the world (1,700). 

Than blue the lofty sky has found no silk more beautiful in 
hue (to serve as dress). 

Whoever takes the colour of the sky,— the sun becomes as 
loaf uj)ou his tray (1,701). 

That azure flower which they (so much) esteem receives a 
round loaf from the sun’s (round) loaf (1,702). 

To wliatsoe.ver side the sun inclines, — the azure flower still 
keeps its glance on him. 

Hence every other flower which is blue is called by the Hindu 
Biin-worshipper. 

When the fair radiant Moon had told her tale, with love the 
monarch drew her to his breast. 

Bahrain on Thursdaj/ sits in the Sandal-coloured Dome, and the 

daughter of the ling of the Sixth Clww tells him a story, 

A happy day is Thursday, and ascribed to Jupiter in its 
auspiciousness. 

When early dawn diffused the scent, of musk, (and) sandal- 
braying <j^rth (1,703) burnt aloes^wmod (1,704), 

In concord with the samlahcoloured earth, tlie king used 
^r<‘ss and wdne-cup sandal^ued. • 
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(Tlu^n) fmm the Azure Dome he issued forth, and to the *SandaP 
coloured Dome he wont. 

Wine he receivcMl not from a Chinese doll (L705), but Kiuisar’s 
nectar (1,706) from a lulri's hand. 

In happineSvS he spent the day till night, and drinking wine 
ho drank of joyousnoss. 

When this collyriura-ooloarod oceans shells pourtnl pearls 
into the water-dragon's jaws (1,707), 

Of her in China nurtured, narrow-eyed, he asked (a tale) to 
free bis heart from care. ^ 

The Chinese princess, with a brow composed, let flow a stream 
of honey from (sweet) dates (1,708). 

She said. Life of the world alive through you ! King most 
exalted of the kings (of earth) * 

(Greater (are you) than {all) the desert-.sands, rock.s of the 
mounUins, water of the 

(As) Fortune is your fri»*nd, (so) live you long ’ May you 
be happy in your life and fate ! 

(tiver of bght like the resplendent .sun ! sovereign, bestower 
too of sovereignty ! 

She (then) *said, I am apprt‘hen.sive e'er of this (so) halting, 
stariiniering a tongue ; 

Then too before the basil .sc‘*nted wine (1,700) should now be 
scattererl pearls (of eloqu^me**). 

Still as the king a .story-teller seeks, -saffron requests for hivS 
enlivennient (1,710), 

A bag of babble I will of>en (now), anil (by it) add a smile to 
cbeerfulne^H, 

The radiant Moon, the adorer of the Sun (1,711), this homage 
offercMl, ktssed the rnonandi's hand. 

Story. 

She said, Once on a time, from their own town two youths 
departed for ^.another town. » 

Each on^inio a corner of his bag had j>ut hia food, provision 

for the rtad. 
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The name of one was Good, the other^s Bad ; the acts of each 
accorded with (his) name. 

When they had travelled two or three short days, the food 
which tliey had with them (for the road) — 

Good had consumed (his), Bad kept (his intact) : the former 
reaped the corn, the latter sowed. 

Until, proceeding side by side, they reached a desert waste 
that seethed with fever- heat. 

A furnace hot as oven-j)it of fire, where iron would be (melted) 
soft as wax. 

A hot and arid tract from water far, which made the north 
wdrid like the (hot) simoom. 

(Jood, confident of water on the way, knew not there was 
no water, but a pit (1.712). 

But Bad, aware that that waste desert tract, extending far, 
no water had (in it), 

Had secretly with water filled a skin, and kept it in his bag 
like (costly) pearls. 

In the hot desert and the drawn-out road in utmost haste and 
Imrry ran the two. 

When the sun reached full heat, grew scorching hot, Bad had 
his water, that of Good was gone. 

Bad, who the w'ater had concealed from Good, spoke not a 
word to him of bad or good. 

When Good saw' that by evil nature led (the other), having 
water in his glass, — 

From time to time that comrade secretly was drinking it 
like basil-scented wine ; 

Though he w^as burning in the heat of thirst, no word of suppli- 
cation did he speak. 

Thirsty he gazed on water, wdiilst his mouth w’as watering 
with water from his heart (1,713). 

So much so that his heart became all dry (1,714), his eyes 
incapable of opening. 

’Twiit grayers of morn and even he remained without 

endurance,! power to bear. "i 
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H(> had with him two rubify ficry-hued ; water they had, 
their water in the stonea (IJ15), » 

Fit>m those two hidden rubies water flowed,— but water of 
the eyes, not of the mouth (1,716). 

Those rubies of pure water he took out, and laid before that 
water*prisoning rock (1JI7). 

He said, With thirst I perish, help me, (pray), and with a drop 
of water quench my lire. 

A drauglit from that pure limpid fount of lift> give as a favour, 
or sell (at a price). 

(C\>me), freely these two jewels put away ; my being with 
your water gratify. 

(Then) I3ad — upon him be the wrath of God ! — opened the 
pages of his name to him (1.7bS). 

He said. Hew not a fountain out of stone (1,710) ; Tni proof 
against this trick, (so) give it up. 

You give me jewels in a desert place, to take them (from 
me) in a {XHipled land. 

What man am 1 that I should so be gulled ? More (craftily) 
than demon I gull men. 

When in (!evi> es I display my skill, your stratagems will fall 
far short, of mine. 

Countless such wiles and frauds as this Tve used ; (so) hope 
not to e.\cel me in this art, 

I will not let you drink my water (here), and when you reach 
the town asp^-rsv^ my name (l,72<n’. 

How can I take with pleasure geni,s from you, W’hich you 
at last wuil take again from me '( 

Those jew'ids 1 must hav.* that in no way you will be able 
to take ba< k from rn*‘. 

Good sairl. Tell (me) what jewels those (you) seek, that to 
the jewel'Seeker them I hand. 

Bad said, (I mean) those jewels twain (your) eyes, — each 
one more [jrecious than the other one. 

For water sell (your) eyes to me, or eUc, from (pure) 
fountain turn your face' awav. j 
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Good said, Have you no shame (then) before God, that you 
would sell cold wato for hot fire (1,721). 

I speak of fountain, which is wholesome, sweet ; what kind 

of business this, t^) pluck out eyes ? 

When I become deprived of eyes, what gain that founts, though 
hundred, be in front of me ? 

How for tfte Fount of Life (1.722) could one exchange one’s 
(precious) eyes ? The water sell for gold. 

The rubies f ake, and everything I have : Til also sign a deed 
for what I have. 

^y the God of the world 111 take an oath, that with such 
settlement I'll rest content. 

Leave me my eyes, 0 worthy man ; be not, as to a trifle of 
cold water, cold. 

Bad said, An idle fiction are these words, many such pretexts 
do the thirsty show. 

I want the eyes, the gems are of no use ; those gems may 
(far) exceed these (gems in worth) (1.723). 

Good, dazed and helpless, knew not what to do ; for the pure 
water of the fount he wept. 

He saw that he would (shortly) die from thirst ; that he could 
not escape that place with life. 

His anxious heart was by cold water lured : when from cold 
water have the thirsty kept ? 

He said, Arise, a sword or dagger take ; a draught of water 
to the thirsty bring. 

Put out my eyes, (ray eyes, a fount) of fire, and with some 
pleasant water quench mv fire. 

He thought that such concession being made, he would have 
hope after so great a dread. 

Bad, who saw this, drew out (his) dagger keen, and like the 
wind went to that thirsty clay (1,721). 

He struck the lamp, his two eyes, with the point ; compunc- 
tioalessjii imtting out the lamp. 

He madfc narcissi (1,725) rose-hued with the blade, (and) 
from the cr«wn plucked out the (precious) gems (1,72^. 
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The thirsty man's eyes having rained (thus), giving no water, 
he resolved to go. 

Ho took away (Good’s) baggage, clotlies, and gems, (and) 
left the .-sightless mari (quite) dest itute. 

When Good pfrfiJ'oiyeil that Bad had left lus side, he had no 
knowledge (more) of good and bad. 

He rolled about an\ong the dust au<l blood ; — b *st that he had 
no eves to see himself. 

If with his eves he had perceivt^l his state, he had so feared 
that he bud died with irrief, — 

r 

There was a Kurd, a great and mighty chief ; he had a doek 
free from the plague of wolves. 

He also had fine herds, (full) many (a head), such herds as no 
one (ever) had 

Seven or eight tent.s of kinsmen were with him ; he had (much) 
wealth, the others (all) were ])Oor. 

The Kurd in deserts dwilling, cro.ssiiig mounts, scouring, 
as do their deni/iens, the waste.s. 

Traversed the desert wastes m search of grass, to pasture 
led his tiucks from plain to [jlam. 

Whatever g^rass and waiter might be found, there for two 
weeks hi.s dwelling he would fix. 

When the grass was consumed lieVl leaver the {)iuoe, and to 
another region drive his flocks. 

By chance, no longer than two days before, like desert-king 
(1,727) he’d seized upon that s}h:U. 

He had a daughter fair of face, whose eyes with those of Turks, 
whose moles with Hindus vied (1,728). 

A cypress watered with the blood of hearts, a charmer bred 
in love (bestowis] by all). 

Honey, like silver in its purity, enclosed in most transiiarent 
Synari glass {1.72ti). 

(Her) rofH-s of lock.s (hung) lower than (her) skirt bound 
ropes round thi^ net k of the (bright) moon (1.730)* / 
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Lock upon lock like garden %»1olots, in blackness blacker than 
the raven’s wing. 

The magic of her glances, drunk with guile, excelled the power 
of Fortune to delude. 

The smallness of her sugar-dealing lip^ had closed the road 
of kisses ’gainst her mouth. 

The night had gained (its) blackness from her moles ; the 
moon was radiant through her radiancy. 

By reason of her Babylonian (1,731) spells each one resigned 
lij^ heart t<.) loss of heart. 

With graceful, airy gait that radiant Moon for water went, 
like li>h, (intent on it). 

Far from tlie track was water on a side : a part with which 
she was acejuainted well. 

She filled (her) jug with water pure and sweet, to carry it 
unnoticed to the tent. 

(When) suddenly she beard a groan far off, wliich came from 
the afflicted, wounded man. 

She followed up the sound on hearing it, and saw a youth 
who lay in dust and blood ; 

Wlio threw liis arms and feet about in pain, with humble 
supplication God in\okcd. 

The charmer thought no more of charming arts ; she went up 
to the wounded unan (at once). 

She said, Alas for you ! Who can you be, so abject in the 
dust, and stained with blood ? 

Who has been so unjust to one so young ? Who has betrayed, 
conspired against you so ? 

Good said. 0 envoy (of) celestial (mien), whether an angel, 
whether angeM)orn, 

My case involves some wondrous play (of Fate) ; the story 
(I might tell) is somewhat long. 

(But) I from thirst and want of water die ; try (if you can) 
to h(^) a ithirsty man. 

Go, if Mere is no water, I must die ; but if there is a drop I 
save my|ife. ^ 
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The sweet-lipped cupbearer, to safety key, gave him some 
water fine as iJfc's (pure) Stream {1,732). 

Of the cold lymph the angui.shcd, tliirsty man drank as much 
as was fitting (then) to drink. 

His fainting aoul became alive ag-aiu ; and that lamp of his 
eyes (1,733) was full of joy. 

The eyes (half) torn out which she saw misplaced, — calling on 
God, she put again in place. 

Although the outer membrane had been scratched, the 
humours in the eveballs still remained. 

^ f 

SutRcient strength was left still in liis legs to let him be raised 
up from where he lay. 

His eyeballs, put in place, she boiuitl (with care), and with 
humanity she took his hand. 

She used great elTort (thm) to raise him nj.>, and guiding, led 
him straight along the way. 

Tutil the place wdierein lay her abode, the sightless man went 
on the way with her. 

A servant, one of those about the house. — into his hand she 
gave the (patient's) hand. 

She said, < ’onduct him to (my) mother now v>lowly and 
gently, that he be not hurt. 

She quickly to (her) mother went herself, and set forth the 
event which had occurred. 

(Her) mother aaid, Why did you leave (him there), coming 
(yourself), not bringing (him) with you ? 

For tb(’n perhap.^ some niearis might have been found, by which 
a little ease would have accrued. 

She said, I brought him. though in desperate plight; I hope 
that he directly wull be here. 

The servant w'ho had (then) come the house, to a bed- 
chamber took the wounded man. 

They nm^ a place for him, and set a tray ; they gave him 
broth and roasted meat cut small. 

The anguished man ate, mih a bitter sigh, a mors^, and in 
pain laid do^n bis head. 
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The Kurd, who came at night-time from the plain, to take some 
food with which to break his fast (1,734), 

Saw something of a kind not usual, (and at the sight) his bile 
was further stirred. 

He saw a man unconscious lying down, like one who, wounded, 
has resigned bis life. 

He said, Prom what place is this feeble man ? How weak and 
wounded thus comes he to be ? 

As to what happened to the man at first, none could with 
truth an explanation give. 

•They told the tale of how his eyes were torn : how onyx (1,735) 
had been bored by adamant. 

When the Kuni saw' that the afflicted man was sightless 
(there), and with bis eyes bound up, 

He spoke thus, A few leaves should have been plucked from 
branches of a certain lofty tree ; 

The leave.? (well) pounded, till the juice exude, (then) steeped, 
and taken to the man (at once). 

If such a salve as this bad been prepared, (his) eyes would 
once again have gained (their) light. 

A wound to eyes, although severe, is cured by juice from a few 
leaves of that (high) tree. 

Then he told wliere the tree was ({ound), and said, (There) 
in that watering-place, our oasis. 

There grow's a noble, excellent old tree, the scent of which 
gives comfort to the brain. 

Its trunk, tw'o branches rising from its root, the separation 
Tw'ixt those branches wide. 

The leaves of one branch, like the hurls' robes, w'ould bring back 
light again to sightless eyes. 

The leaves of the other, like the Fount of Life (1,736), would 
epileptics cure of their tbniplaint. 

When from the Kurd his daughter heard those (ifords), she 
gave her mind to seeing to the cure. 

She coi xingly petitioned, begged her sire to make provision 
for a man in need. 

♦ 
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The Kurd on hearing this (her) earnest prayer, departing took 
the road towards the tree, 

(Then) from the (lofty) tree he plucked some leaves, — an 
antidote ro (save) the sick from death. 

The charmer took them on her sire’s leturu, and pounding 
them extracted all the juice (1/737). 

She .^strained (the essence) till no tlregs remained, and poured 
it then into the sick man's eyes. 

She bound the medicine on the patient’s eyes, who when he 
knew Silt up a moment’s space. 

Upon pn^pitioiis fortune iixed his eyes, (then) on the pillbw 
laid (his) head again. 

His head was (kept) hound nf» till five days (passed), and 
placed upon his eyes the liniment. 

(When) the fifth day (had come) they set him fri'e ; they took 
of! from his eyes the remedy. 

The eyes (which had been) lost were sound (again), and were 
exactly as they were at first. 

The sightless man unc!o.sefl his eyes again like two narcissi 
blossoming at dawn. 

Good, who received this good, gave grateful thanks that his 
eyes, like a mill-o.x, ha{l been bound (1.738). 

The household (then) were free from care of him ; their hearts 
rejoiced, aflection they conc»“ived. 

From ail the trouble had borne for him, the daughter of 
the Kurd had fallen m love. 

When the tall cypress opr’d narcissi twain (1,739); (when) 
the pearl casket (lor?) became unlocked (1,740), 

That one of fairy^birtb grew more in love wuth all the beauty 
of the noble youth. 

Oorxl, ff' m the acts of kindness she conferred, became in lovo 
too from her love (thus shown). 

Although he Jmd not fully .seen her face, still ho had seen her 
W'hen (wuth graev) she nmvf*d. 

Her honeyetl accents he had often heard, her delicate, soft 
band bad touched him oft. 
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That lovely one had fixed her heart on him, he his on her — 
wondrous relatioiKship ! 

Gcx>d ever}^ dawn in the old Kurd’s behalf would gird himself 
to do him service (leal). 

In (his) charge of the camels and the flocks he used great 
gei^tlencss and kindness e’er. 

He kept the plague of wolves far from the flocks ; with care 
he guarded all, both small and great. 

The desert wanderer, the nomad Kurd, gaining such ease 
of body through his care, 

6ave power to him, by taking him as friend; made him 
controller of his house and w»^a!th. 

When Good had grown familiar in the house, the Kurd asked 
many questions (on the past). 

They sought intelligence about his eyes, (and asked) from 
whom the wrong wliich he had borne. 

Good did not keep the history concealed ; all that had 
haj>poued, good and bad, he told. 

The wStory of the gems, (his) wish to buy water when tortured 
by the plague of thirst. 

And Bad’s demanding eyes to pluck them out ; the base 
man’s injuring these (noble) gems. 

He sought these gems, and carried of! those gems, (then) 
left tile thirsty man, no water given. 

The Kurd when he had heard the tale laid down his face upon 
the ground like convent-monk (1,741). 

For he was so rejoiced that a base man had not done (real) 
harm to one of worth. 

When tliey lieanl what that angel-natured man had 
borne of evil from that vile iu'll-fiend, 

Good became still mon* famous than (his) name ; became 
to them more precious than (their) lives. 

They treated and maintained him as they should ; the charmer 
let no other wait on him. 

Witif face iiiveiled she fended him herself, she gave him water 
whilst she sutlered lire (1,742). 
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CtCHxl gave entirely (all) his heart to her, to her gave up the 
life from her received. 

In honour of that dear and precioUvS pearl he ministered to 
cattle, camels, flocks. 

(But) said. That fair one— -is it possible she be united with bo 
poor a man i 

One cannot marry without land and wealth a ^irl so perfect 
and so beautiful. 

I who in {K>verty eat from their hands,™ how fix my eyes upon 
Telatioa.ship ? 

Tis b?'st that I, sueli peril to escape, astutely feign a jourftey 
to be made. 

When after this a w<-ek had pas.se(l away, he wended home 
one oven from the })!ai[) : 

By thoughts of (his) beloved pained in heart, like to a beggar 
seate<i near a hoard ; 

A thirsty main with !impi<l w'ater close, more thirsty still 
than in the former eavHC. 

On that night from the wound which rent his heart his clay 
with tears (of jK*arly wliiteness) bloomed (1,743). 

He thus adtlre.^sts! the Kurd, 0 strangers' friend, much trouble 
from a vStraiiger you, have borne (K744). 

Through \ ou my eves have gained again their light, my heart 
and sou! by yuu have be«'n restored. 

My life I have siistained (but) by your bread, good things 
in plenty eaten froui your tray. 

Vour ieaiul {1,713) is as a light upon uiy brow ; thanks (due) 
my (pow"cr to) liless you far exceed. 

If you look to my mind or to rny frame, the CMiour of your 
tray (omes frrun my blood. 

If you cut off mv head MI hinder not; (]e.sire it laid upon 
(your) tray,- it's (there). 

Mo longer j truly) .should I be your guest; my (wounded) 
heart should not be rubbed wu'th salt (1,710). 

Not as yruif hospitality demands can fitting thanks tc^you be 
given by me, 
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Unless GckI by Hia grace afford the means to acquit myself 
of what is due to you. 

Altliough by parting I am seeking grief, for leave to quit 
your service I must ask. 

Long time Tve been away from iny own land, my business 
and such work as I may do, 

Fvc now resolved to-morrow at the dawn to set out on the 
way to (my) abode. 

Tliough I in body separate from you, in mind I shall be near 
your tlireshohrs dust, 

My hope in one like you. a fount of light, is that you wiU not 
drive me from your heart. 

Tliat you will (too) encourage my design, and make as lawful 
all 1 have rec<‘ived. 

The speaker having finished (thus his) words, the household 
of the Kurd was fired (by grief). 

Loud weeping from among the Kurds arose, tumultuous 
cries arose on left and right. 

The Kurd w^as %vcoping and his daughter more ; (their) 
brains (were) dry, (their) eyes (were) all bedewed. 

(Depressed), they after weeping hung their heads, (immovable) 
as water turned to ice (1,7-17). 

(Then) the clear-sighted Kurd upraised his head, and sending 
all the servants from the place, 

He spoke to Go(xi (as follows), Modest youth, smart, hand- 
some, friendly, and intelligent, 

Think of yourself as gone to your own town, some new distress 
endured from some (new) friend (L748). 

When comfort, wealth, good fortune, here are yours, and over 
all, both good and bad, full power. 

Good, worthy men do not incline to ill, they do not give up 
friemis for enemies (1,749). 

1 have in my possession ample wealth, besides the one dear 
daughter whom 1 have : 

A daujfliter amiable, disposed t-o serve, — ’twere bad were I to 
say she is not good : 
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Although the musk is hidden in the pod, the scent of it is 
patent to the world (1,7W). 

If on mv daughter and on me your heart should fix— you're 
dearer than (my) life to me. 

For such a daughter I, with thankfulness, would choose you 
as tny sondndaw (from all). 

Whate’er I have of camels and of flocks Td g;ive, that you 
might have abundant wealth. 

(Whilst) I with you in ease and allluence would live until the 
time tliat I depart. 

GckkJ hearing from the Kurd this joyous news, did (him) ilUch 
homage as was meet he should. 

Having these words of happy iiu[)ort si>t)ken, they went to 
sleep in ease ami cheerfulness. 

The true dawn fastened on its (silver) zone, the bird (of dawn) 
(1,751) complained like golden bells. 

Auspiciously as fits the kingly lot, the eastern sultan sat upon 
(his) throne (1.752). 

The joyous Kurd (th -n) rising from (his) jilace, made fit 
arrangements for the wedding rites. 

With such a wedding as the union bade, whose ofispring ^hould 
be fortunate and bh st, 

He gave h:s daughter to the care of Good, joined Mercury and 
Venus in one course (1,753). 

Dying of thirst fGood) found the Fount of Life : the solar light 
upon a blossom shone (L75t). 

The honeydijj]e*d cup(>earer gave a draught from Kau^ar's 
(1,755) water tlie thirsty man. 

First slie had life sm^taining water given, lastly she gave him 
of the F»>unt of Life. 

Tlo^y i>*ch togf'tlifT lived in happiness; nothing w*as wanting 
of the things oapiired. 

fb'aring in rmnd tfu' times had gone before, that which tiny 
had they chss-rfully enjoyed. 

All <>f the riehes whicli the Kurd jKX'Sessed. all he relhu]uiHlied 
to ho precoun oucs. 
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So thiiB it fell that house, effects, and herds devolved in (their) 
entirety to Good. 

When from the meadows, water, and the trees they set off on 
their journey for the plain, 

Good (went) up to the sandal-scented tree, from which the 
pco])le sought for remedies. 

Not from orle branch, but from the two-fold wood, he gathered 
full abundance of the leaves. 

He filled two bags full of those (precious) leaves, and placed 
tliein in the load a camel bore : 

(tne to cure colds and epilepsy too ; one for the eyes a perfect 
retriedy. 

No person did he tell about the leaves ; he hid these remedies 
from (peo|)le’s) eyes. 

Until they journeyed to a town whose king had a (fair) daughter 
epilepsy-stricken. 

'rhoiigh they liad many remedies (unployed, she got no better ; 
tliey were full of grief. 

Each oru’ j)o.s.sessed of knowledge and of skill from one town or 
another came in hope ; 

Thinking l)y means of remedies apjdied to free a fairy from 
demoniac plagues (1,75G). 

All in their effort^ and attempts lost hope; the torment^s of 
the demon (but) increased. 

The king had made a stipulation first that wdiosoever should 
restore her health, -- 

On him be would bestow her thankfully, and make him 
honoured as his son-in-law. 

But that whoe'er hi.s daughter's beauty saw, (and) did not 
use a fitting remedy, — 

He would attack him with the seimitar and with the scimitar 
strike off his liead. 

Whoever saw the face of that sick girl tlirough (his) attendance 
was distressed and dazed (1,757). 

Thousand physicians had their heads cut off, both people of 
the town and strangers too. ^ 
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This matter spn>ad abroad throughout the land, but everyone 
in hope of the reward 

(Still) to the wind (of death) would give his head, pursue the 
path that led to loss of life, 

(Then) Good, who from the people heard tliis nws, seeing he had 
the special remetly, ' 

Sent someone to the king, and (through i»im) sild, I from the 
path can sweep away this thorn. 

I will remove her trouble by (0x1*8 grace, and thus fulfil 
my compact with the king. 

But, with your leave, it must be understood that I am tree 
of all desire of gain. 

This treatment that I })urpose to employ, I shall employ 
it for the sake of God ; 

That (Jod may, in a blest and favoured time, grant me the 
means to carry out this aim. 

When his cornrnunication reached the king, the king allowed 
him access to ki.ss hands. 

Gwxl went, and paid (the monarch) homage meet; the latter 
aske<{ him, saying. Worthy man, 

What is your iiame ? He said, My name is Good, because 
my star displayed au.S[h« itnisnes.s. 

The nicmarch found his name of omen blest ; he said, Good man, 
devising remedies, 

Of such a work of happy aim as this may the result be good as 
is your name ! 

Then he consigned him to an intimate (1,758), to take him to 
(ki.s) daughter \s private room. 

He baw a sun -like face, a cy[>reHs tree, to a willow turned from 
epilepsy's blasts (1,759). 

With eyes of ox like lion all perturbed, by night not 

resting, sleeping not by day. 

ix>me leaves of that {uuksI blest), ausfa’cious tree he had with 
him, tightly, securely tied. 

He brayed them, from the essence made a draught, a comfort 
to the thirsty, ecxd and sweet. 
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He caused the princess (then) to drink the draught ; and from 
her brain the trouble wavS dispelled ; 

That tumult, which was madness, she escaped ; as soon as she 
had drunk the draught she slept. 

When Good perceived that she, a flowery Spring, slept quietly, 
from trotible's oMaughts saved, 

He came from that celestial haram forth, and towards his 
house returned with joyous h(‘art. 

And she of fairy face slept on three days, her father unacquainted 
with her state. 

Cfn the third day when she upraised her head, she at^ such 
food as she foinid suitable. 

The king w'ho on his couch heard the good news, v,dtli feet 
unshod into the haram sped. 

His daughter in lier senses he beheld within tlic haram (seated) 
on her couch. 

The king fell prone (IjGlb (then) to his daughter said, 0 you 
whom DO one cuji in marriage mate, 

(Say) in (your) malady liow fare you (now) May all sore 
trials from your door be far ! 

At the king'wS majesty she, full of awe, observed the duty of 
tlianksgiving too. 

When the king from the haram's precincts went, his grief was 
lessened, and his j(»y in(Tea.sed. 

Then to an intimat^^ (1>7(>2) his daughter gave a message, 
saying to the illustrious king, 

Tvc heard that in the register of acts (1,763) the king's 
(recorded) compact i.s upheld. 

Since at tlie tinn* when hea<ls sliould be struck oil the king 
fultillod the compart (he had made), 

Towards such a head as would become a crown his compact he 
should (also) carry out ; 

Since as regards tlie sword his faith was kept, it should not 
•slacken as regards the crown. 

By the sharp sword a hundred heads have fallen, when not one 
by the crown has been upraised, ^ 
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That one by whom my has been achieved, through whom 
thia fa^timed look haa (ouiid a key, — 

Hia husinesa should not be neglecttH;! now, none in the world 
should be my mate but him. 

*Tis heat that in the compact vve behave frankly and such an 
obligation meet. 

Tlie monarch also felt the will arise to carry out the compact 
(he had made). 

By the king's !eav(' the nohlo-mirided Good they sought around, 
and found him on the road. 

They counted him a [)earl ;vhi('h has been found, and brmfght 
him (then) at once hefon* the king. 

The king s^iid, You. so noble in tlie w<)rld.-— why from your 
fortune do you hide your ! 

He doffed his ri^yal robe and gave it him. in value greater 
than a province 'twas. 

Some other orr^armuits he gav*» besides ; a btdt of gold, a 
baldrick of (fine) gems. 

Round town an<i [>alace‘ wen,' pavilions raisetl ; the townsmen 
deeked (the Ufwn) in festivt* guise. 

The girl came from (her) andied room on the roof ; she saw the 
bridegroom like a (briulit) full tuoon : 

Active, of cypress stature, barelsome comely, with f/alia 
down and musky hair (Uhl). 

The bride consenting, willing too (her) sire, (kHsl became 
bridegroom in despite t>f Bad (l,70o). 

A king was master of the trca.sm» -doeu', he broke the seal of 
that which was intact (IJbb). 

ThenodorlJi he hap|.>y lived as he could w'isii, viewing designs 
of beauty and delight. 

The monarch had a j>ower{ul vazir, a gocKi protector of the 
people lie ; 

Who had a daughter of alluring grace, (wiiose) face was like 
a lamp ufH>n the snow. 

The plague of srnalbpox to the Moon had come ; (auc^ by (the 
effects of)^it her eyes were blind. 
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(Then) of the monarch the vazlr asked leave to let Good to 
her eyes restore the light. 

On those conditions which the king had made at first, Good’s 
remedy restored the Moon. 

That idol was united with him too ; ecce margaritam quos 
uonnullas margaritas perforavit ! 

Good found from the delight of those three brides both Kisra’s 
crown, and Kai-KiVus’s throne (1,767). 

Sometimes he with the vazir’s daughter sat, and over every 
wish he gained full sway, 

Sometimes the princess fair illumed his eyes : a (bright) 
Sun he, a (lustrous) Moon was she. 

In the Kurd's daughter he rejoiced at times: from the world 
at three games of “ nurd'’ he w’^on (1,768). 

Good nature, graciousness and wisdom too gained him a place 
in all the people’s hearts. 

Till so it happened that through fortune's grace (hi5 gifts) 
brought him to empire and the throne. 

To rule the city he was reckoned fit ; on him was settled the 
supreme control. 

One day by chance he towards the garden went, a king and 
an illumer of the world. 

Bad who had been companion on lus road, and been acquainted 
with his good an<l bad (1,769), 

Traded with Jewish craft and stinginess : Good saw that Jew, 
and recognized him (soon). 

He said. Bring to the garden after me that person with (all) 
harshnovss and contemiit. 

Good to the garden went, and sat at ease ; the Kurd sat (there) 
before him, sword in hand. 

Bad (then) came up with open brow assumed, and kissed the 
ground (there) with no tliought of Good (1,770). 

Good said to him. Tell (me) what i.s your name, 0 you, whose 
head must (soon) weep over you (1,771). 

He said, Mubashshir (1,772), a passed master I in all the finest 
work of skill and art. 
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Good said (again), Tell me your proper name ; (beware) ! 
wash not your face with your own bloo<I ! 

He said, I have no other name than this ; show me the sword, 
or cup, just as you will 

Good said to him, Vile robber that you are, the law forbids 
no man to shed your blood. 

You are the worst of men. your name is Bad ; wOrse than your 
name (too) is your temperament. 

Are you not lie whose torturing hand tore out for wator once 
a thirsty person's eyes ? 

The gems, his eyes, the gems (too) in his belt, — you took Sut 
both, and burnt his heart (with grief). 

And what was worsf\ in such a (desert) place you took the 
water oil and gave him none. 

I am that thirsty man whose gems wore taken ; (yet) is my 
fortune good, your fortune bad. 

You {wisiied to) kill me, but God let me live : happy is he 
who has support from God * 

Since God s .support good fortune gave to me, see, it has given 
me kingly crown and ihroiv' ! 

Woe to the life of a base man like you ! You sought to take 
life, yours you slui!! not save, 

Ba«l looked at (iood's face, which he recognized ; he oast 
himself (b< fore him) on the ground. 

He said. Have rm*r« v, though I have done ill ; ’tis I w'ho did 
it, thenu'ore s^-e it nut. 

To tins hfok, that the .swiftly-rolling sky gave Bad as name 
to me, and (do^xJ io you. 

If on that former day 1 did to you that wdiif h the name of one 
like me entails. 

In such a state of peril do to me what fits the name of one 
renowned like you. 

Good, by that point re<luccd to helplessness, from c.K^cution 
fre<xl the man at once. 

When Bad had gained deliverance from the sword, lie went 
away and through joyousness. 
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The Kurd, bloodthirsty, followed, and behind with the sword 
struck him and ctit off his head. 

He said, Though Good has good and kindly thought, to you 
whoVe Bad may happen naught but bad. 

On searching him he found those two (fine) gems, placed (for 
security) inside his belt. 

He (then) reliirne<l, and brought the gems to Good ; he said 
(to him), Gem has returned to Gera. 

(lood kissed (tliem), and returned (them) to the Kurd : a Jewel 
w^th a jewel gratified. 

He put his hand u]>on his eyes and said, It is from you I have 
these two twin gems. 

Those jewels are conferred on you for these ; those jewels 
are your own you know full well. 

When Good's affairs were settled as he wislied, (his) people 
from him nauglit but good received. 

Since (his) good fortune gave to him the throne, and iron 
became gold, his sackcloth silk, 

ffe settled justice on a basis firm, and (so) secured the empire 
to himself. 

(And since) those leaves which from the tree he brought had 
given him from his grievous pains relief, 

From time to time, to ward off injury, he used to ride off to 
that lofty tree. 

He used (then) to dismount beneatli the tree, and greet and 
bless the land (in which it grew). 

In his love of the sandal-scented tree he (always) dressed 
in sandal-coloured clothes. 

He thought of nothing else but sandal-wood (1,773) ; he put 
on naught but sandal-colourod dress. 

Headache by powdered sandal-wood is cured, and palpitation, 
hepatitis, too. 

The mind is quieted by sandal-wood, the spirits are enlivened 
by its scent. 
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Sandal is (almost) free from colour, — i^traugo ! on tl^ia account 
the earth is sandaMiaed (1,774}, 

After the Chinese Turk had told the tale, with stammering 
tongue had swept the dust away (1.775), 

The king gave her a place within his soul ; that is, he hid 
her from the evil evt*. 

Both night and day he held her for his soul, and from all good 
and bad kept her concealed (1.770). 

Bahram sits on Fridaif in ihn White Dome, and the darajhler of tfie 
kintj of th Seventh Clime tells him a stoyi/. 

On Friday w!e*n this willow arched and high whitened (its) 
maiKsion throiiLdi the (rising) sun (1.777). 

The kiiiix adorned with nrriameiifs of white, went forth in 
pride and joy to the Whit»' l.)onn\ 

Veims upon the Siini of tie* Fifth Clinic (1 ,778) [>layt'd tin* five 
turns in honour of the king (l,77l»). 

Until the Creeks attaek‘*d the Etlii<g) van (1.7"^0), the king 
indulged in }>h’asure withrcjt .stint. 

When night with sky-preparr*d «'oliyrium (1,781) gave bright* 
ness to the eyes of moon and stars. 

He-, from that loving souheares.Hing bride, associate of the 
night, born of the dawn, 

Kesjaested that with duh ct iiuted t<)acs sh(‘ would evoke 
the echtcss of her Donne 

When she, that fa?r on»*, bir,-.s}ng.s had invoked lioth on the 
king aiid on his Icdty rltron'-. - 

Such hicssing.s as inenviSf* {»rosp^Tity. and may be/ome so 
grvtl a throne and crown. -- 

Sh‘- s^iid. Snicf you dematui a plrasing tale, this one occurs 
to me of lho»e I know. 

SroiiV OF THE Master. 

Thu!^ said riiv mother, a true* wortJiy datne, old women may 

be wolve.s, a lamb was she. — 
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Once au acquaintancej one of my own age, took me as guest, — 
her tray bo ever fillerl ! 

A well-replenished tray for us she set ; — the foods ! what 
shall I say, when limitless ? 

Lamb, birds, dragian cumindiavoured meat, round bread- 
cakes, and thin flour and butter cakes. 

Some species of halva (1,782) which have no name : some 
with pistachios, some with almonds dressed. 

Fruits, fine and delicate, to charm the taste ; apples from 
Isfahan, and grapes from liai. 

•Sj><*ak not of pomegranat<\ the drinke^r's fruit ; pomegranate- 
bosoms filled the house entire. 

Wlien in a measure wc* hafl (*aten food, we set out to regale 
ourselves with wine. 

With constant laughter sociably we mixed ; I and some 
story-tellers of my kind. 

Each (me told soin<‘ (H'ciit about herself, of soniethiug singular 
or ])arallelt'(l. 

Till came tlie turn ^o ()n(‘ of silvery breast, honey in milk, 
and milk on sugar [>oured : 

A heart-b('guil(‘r such that when she spoke the birds and fish 
W'cre by her aceent.s lulled. 

Sh(^ from cornelian loos('d a lumey-fount (1,783), she made her 
lovers cry out ami lament (L784). 

She said, Tliori' wa.s a youth of honeyed speech, who scattered 
sugar through his grace of thought. 

A tfesus when his knowledge displayed ; a Joseph when 
assemblies he illumed (l,78o). 

Abh? in knowledge and accomplishments, his lively appre- 
hension best of all. 

He had a phuisant garden like Irani (1.78o), of equal beauty 
were the gardens round. 

The earth with scent of roses (was) perfumed ; its traits were 
like the fruits of paradise. 

The cypress like au emerald palace (rose) ; a dove (was) on 
the throne of every branch. 
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Therein, not Kau^ir'^s stream {1,7S7), but that in which 
was life, a fountain of Life's Water (1,7HS) (flowed). 

All hearts were centreddn its pomegranates; its roses had 
no mediating thorns. 

If in the garxlen there were any thorn, it was to guard it from 
the evil eve {L7>'ld- 

Water beneath the (fresh) young cypresses; 'around the 
flowing waters verdant growth. 

I'ummibered l)irds upraising wuces (sweet) in choral symphony 
through(»ut the air 

In cvpress-tree.s f]xe<I (raptured) to the sf»ot, moved everyone 
endued witli heart to song. 

As an encompassirig proteetiiig Ime were raised l>y its four 
v/alls four heads <d glass (l,71^<d » 

And (>v (these) struetun's, tow»'nng to the moon, the evil 
eye to it no access gain<‘d. 

It rariged its cypresses, sowed jf^.v^aminc ; it poundei! musk, 
steejfed (all) in atnleTgris. 

()n every Ti( h rnan’.s heart (there wa.<) a kraiid from wish to 
have such garden for Ins <>wn. 

T!ie y<a;in: man every week by way <»f rest (or reereation to 
the gurdt\n weiit, 

(hie dav at t iim* m.d-dav prayer le* wejit to view the garden 
and its th^ify) urov^s. 

He fourui tht^ garden shut, stones at tin* gate; the gurd nor 
s.<s>thed to .'^lumber i>y tlu‘ harp. 

Swf^et singers giving voice t(» <lul(et sorig - may praise and 
bh'S.Hing on sue]; voiee^ rest ’ 

The gardeii ninefu! with itieicjdnius tones, tlu' (diarmers striving 
her their Ik-sI etlerrs. 

{Swaying, in dancing movements every tree ; bereft of heart 
the fruits, td life the haves. 

The master when he heard the songs of love, losing all self- 
{K^ssesHion tore his rol>es. ^ 

He bad no self-control to turn away, nor any key with which 

to unlo<'k the gate. 

« 
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He knocked miirh at the gate, no answer came ; — the cypress 
dancing, and the rose asleep. 

The garden he encom})assed all around ; in all the garden he 
could find no way. 

When he could gala no access by his gate, lie tore some vStone 
out from the garden-wall. 

lie went ihside to have a look around ; with earnest observ^ation 
to ins[)eet ; 

To hear the rrudody of song, and make (his wish) to see the 
garden his excuse ; 

see how stood the garden, whenee tlie sounds, and wdiat 
bad happened to the gardener. 

Of all those roses who illumed the place, who in the garden 
pres(‘ut were that day. 

Two jasmine -bosomed oih‘s of silvery limbs w'cre keeping 
order at the garden gate ; 

»So that- no alien'.s (‘ve.s .should (dare to) gaze upon those (radiant) 
Moons of hurl face, 

(Then) when the master entered by the hole, the girls found 
him devoid of shame and rude. 

They rai.sed (tlieir) ])lectrums up and wounded him ; they took 
him for a thief and bound him (Tight), 

The man this ignominv^ sutlered :~~-why ? through (fear of) 
being t-harged with an ollence. 

Afk*r ill-treating him with nails and fists, they roughly (then) 
exclaimed ag;nnst ihm (thus) : 

You through who.se brand the garden (is) displeased, were there 
no guard what gain could gard^ms show (1,7^,*1) ? 

A thief who into others' garden goes, — in beating him the 
gardener does well. 

We, who have somewhat woundcs^l you with sticks, — Yis well 
that we Juiv(‘ tied you hand and foot. 

Then too, perverse and stupid-minded man, you leave the gate 
and enter through the wall ! 

The mail replie<i, The garden is my own ; (but) of my branding 
is this brand on me (1,792). 
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A gate at haruJ, wide as a lion’s mouth, I leave the gate, and 
enter by a hole. 

WhtH ver comes into hia land like this, his land will too fall 
surely to the ground. 

When the girls saw his nature they irK|nired into the features 
of the garden (elainu'd). 

They found him in (his) evidence correct : anger subsided, 
litigation Hed. 

The master of the garden (better) known, - tlie heart of each 
was drawn to love nf hiin. 

For he was handsome, youngs and eltK|in‘nt ; -a woniatfs 
lost W’ho sees such (qualdiesh 

They judged it well X<* he at j»eaee with him, because they 
found him of conu^mial kind. 

They were rejtuccd to have him as a friend, and s<*t to work 
to free him (from his bonds). 

They loosened from his hands and feet tie' l>onds, and planted 
kisses on his hands and 

Many apologies they made to him, an<i in attention to his 
business joined. 

Then w'ith excuse ?mglo turn a foe to frieml, repair the breach 
(too) m the gariien'-wall, -- 

They brought some brambles and cle«>ed Uj) the breach, and 
(thUvS) escaped the mghtoittack of thicvf's. 

With blandishments they sat before th«‘ youth, and olTcring 
expbnatiors.'i (of the rase), 

Saiti. In thi.s garden (green), a Howrry spring, may the 

proprietor enjoy its fruit'' ^ - 

A feast there is }>y heart ‘cnsnarers given, l>eauties of moori' 
like face, in nature kind. 

All tlie (most) lovely women in the town, who.^e beauty (.seen) 
gives light unto the eves, 

Have in the garden all together jo}ne<b tapers and pictures 
void of srnokf' and Haw. ^ 

As an f‘xeus<^ for having used you ilb (and) having (ihtis) cast 
dust upon our lot, — 
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Rise and step out a little wliiler with ns, that you may gain 
your wish from which you please. 

Go to some nook (well) out of sight, and from the strewing of 
the roses gain some joy {lj793). 

Any fair one on whom you fix your heart, to whom you give 
your love, whom you approve, 

We will (iit once) bring to your secret nook, that on your 
threshold slie may j)lace her head. 

Those accents falling on the master s ears, his dormant passions 
(woke and) cried aloud. 

^'hongh in his nature he had continence, passion was to his 
nature not uriknown. 

A man, his human nature was beguiled (1,794) : a man, he 
could not women's wiles resist. 

With thos(‘ of jasmine bosom, silver form, he went, (indulging) 
in the highest hope.— 

Be{or(‘ those beauties of the heavenly fort (1,795) there was a 
lofty upper room of bricks. 

The master (uitered it and dosed tlie door, and the (two) 
guides retired (then) from hi.s side. 

In the front ( entn* of the room there was a hole, and through 
it shone a beam of light ; 

And owing to this hole the master's eye beheld a narrow source 
and spacious stream (1,796). 

In the plantation of tlie garden was a lawn full of the forms 
of cyj)res8-grove (1,797). 

Each beauty then*, enlivening the heart, upraised her voice 
in sweet commingled sound. 

In garchuis pomegranates and apples too fail not, still less 
when gard'iHTS use them well. 

(But when) a dragon in their treasure lurks, their oranges 
arc shrivelled, hard and dry (1,798), 

Beauties of silver limb, pomegranate breast, were strewing 
roses upon every side. 

Lighl to the eyes were all the honey-lipped, sweeter than (all) 
the ripe fruits (of the place). 
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Pomegraimto breasts aiui €hin*s like aj»[j»les there be saw, and 
other apples held as tiuuirht (IJIW), 

A streaoi flowed over it like (sparkling) tears ; in it were fish 
untoucbtHl hv injury. 

And by that stream of .surface fresh and bright the jasmine, 
lily, and naretssus grew. 

Those beauties, velvet-cheeketL came (towards the stream) ; 
they saw a spaeK)US basin tow'ering high. 

The heat of tin'' sun's (rays) had luxated them ; the sun-Hkc 
water luid been found l>y them. 

They caiue with mien s-.-duotive to the stream, untying as ttey 
came their wrapper t>ands. 

Their r<d>es they tnok nfT and unveiled themselves, and showed 
like pearls m water by their graee. 

They east the vvaier on their .^iUa ry te ck.s, (.sometimes) in 
blackness silver they concealed 

Tt>gerher in the water moon and fish ; c«»nfuse<i. with one another 
moon an«l fish (l.sJoj). 

When the mo^)n into water “dirams’' pours (l,Htt2). where 
there is any fish it darts (tedow) ; 

(But) those Mo<uh in their heart'entratu'iiig grace made the 
fish rise for (Isini). tie* Tnaster (1,'''<J3), (tIn’Te). 

With hands joii>.ed Ui a ring they (huK'ed avviuh*, rm^cking the 
jasmine (in tiesr loveliness) 

Awhile in rareks o}>pust’d they sratti nsl pearls (l.sioi); made 
j>4:)raeg^ranare and euange valu**d liigh (l,H<)o)- 

One carn^* and made another fear a vsnxike : A snake! she crietl. 
whilst thrownng out a curl. 

fdm durn aiferi crurem natesfjue osiemleret dixit, Montem 
vide, et iLssura terrie motu solum. 

Columri^ in Bistun (colurnnless) they raised (l,80fi)i killing 
Farhiid with the nharji axe (of love) (1,S07), 

The milky stream which Hhirins s palace had in that 

delightful pbuvsant basin ro.se. 

The rnaaref .s^iw ; ru) seif-cootrol remained ; but what^^avail? 
he luid no friend or hei{>. 
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He was as thirsty man to reason lost wlio wak^r sees he has 
no power to reach ; 

Or epileptic who the new moon sees, and now jumps up and 
now sits down aj^airi. 

He looked towards every cypress statured (belle) ; a Resurrection, 
ne’er a stature saw (l,80c^). 

His veins, 1’all-biooded. through their ferment drew from his 
whole being cri(‘.s and clamour loud. 

vStanding (there) like, a thief concealed (from sight) ; — that 
which vou know in such state as you know (1.810). - 

flis bird through aperture, his snake through hole (1,811), 
wished among (them) audaciously to dart. 

The fair“face<l washed the roses’ faee.s clear, an<l looked like 
jasmine in silk rosy vest.s. 

They put on silken robes ol azure hue, and (in their brightness) 
(seemed to) upbraid the moon. 

With them, tin* loveliest played of the harp, was one of Grecian 
face and Ethiop loeks (1,812). 

A sun with full chin like a crescent moon, her lips by none 
e’er tasted (honeyed) dates. 

Her glances sharj)er than an arrow's point, than sugar-candy 
8we(?ter still her smiles. 

Like laden cvjirt'ss pomegranates were dipped in wearer, water 
dipped in pornegraiuites (1,813). 

With on(» lure she would capture thousand hearts ; whoever 
saw lier died lyefon' her (face). 

Wlnmever she began to touch the strings, love 'woke aiert> 
and intellect was dimme<l (1.814). 

The master with that charmer of the world more charmed 
afar than watchmen are with light. 

x\Uliough each one was (like) a (radiant) moon, in that assembly 
she was like a queen. 

The ascetic in his heart strayed from the path : the laxness 
see ! tin tu moral usa ges (1,815) ! 

After a time those two muak-decr=oyed belles, who (when) 
in anger had the lightning's fire, — ^ 
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Wlio rou^^nl thr iiiusk-deer jn that (iitnv) Khoieii^ ami showed 
the musknieer to the clieeta swift (l,8l()), 

Afivance<I to speak (with him) in honeyed tones, their muslin 
veiling crowns of majesty. 

They saw the master in the curtained place ; as keepers of 
the curtain (ju<‘>sti()ned him (E8!T). 

S^iid they. To which of all those lovely ones of hurl race does 
(most) iiuline your heart i 

The beauty iliere who pleased the master most, he pointed 
out to those two lovely ones. 

Ere he had spoken i»nt (they both) sprang u[> : as doer, 
rather ragiiig Imris, sped. 

That beauty, fairy-born, ’with many a wile, with words sung 
to the harp tht v led away. 

In raaniier such, that no one might snsj>ect, that might not 
perik liut advamee the aitair. 

When they hail brought tin* rnarvtd to the r(X)mr’‘-'the marvel 
see ! tln‘v closed the door of heaven (I.S18). 

Airhough he knew nut he wa.s mate for her, she mate for him, 
and cii-sy ius »urn>rise, 

(’Twas so), for those fair harpers who had sped, had harmonizeji 
his business like a harp (1. >!'>). 

Those store's of gra(‘e and iM-auiy had (before) told her in 
detail al! the mastvT S eas^*. 

Tiuit cbarmiiiL' om\ endowed witJi fairy fare, had fixed her 
heart on him <as y* 0 ! unsem. 

His beautv wlo-n ■>lie saw him, drew from her iron from silver,-- 
Sliver whieh was i!».4d 

The ma.s?er. ]o>i to s*'lf eontro! ti.oiugh love, addressed the 
cyj>rcss s'raighf m chidutg toiics 11.^21}. 

He asked, Wltat is your name f Fortune, she said. »Said he, 
Where is your piaci* t She* said, ’fhe throne. 

What is }’our curiam {i,^22i ■ Music, unswerc<] she. And 
what your bu.or/ess ( ('opuetrv. she .naid. ^ 

lie saiii, Wluit is y«,iur sourci; < SIk; aiiriW'en,‘<l, Light, 
sjud. Th*: j:’.')! vy*.- be far from you ! 
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A kiss yoiTll said he ? Sixty, she said. He said, Come, 
is it time ? She said, Jt is. 

Said he, Shall you he gained ? She answered, Soon. He 
said, Was this in view ? She saitJ, It w'as. 

The master’s heart with strong emotion stirred, he lost (all) 
bashfulness and diflidence. 

He seized the lovely eliarmer's harp-like locks, embraced her 
tightly, strained as his heart-strings. 

Jh; kissed anfi tasted (lips as) sugar (sweet), (gave kisses) one 
to ten, till tea times ten, 

the kisses wer(' as fire to stir (his) heart ; the (fervent) heat 
gave keenness to his aim. 

He wished to taste the sweetnes.s of the spring, and from the 
fount of life to take tin* seal (1,S2'1). 

When <at tlie onag^T the lion s{)rang. and drew it forcibly 
beneath its claws, — 

The place was wf‘ak (1.821). and, suffering violence, breaches 
were opene<l in it.s (hjo.^eaing) bricks. 

The cliainber was an old one and earne down, — let not the 
biLsine.ss of the good end ill I 

Roth this and that one by a hair escaped ; this to one side, 
that to anuth<'r s[)rang. 

That tliey should not be seen ujwri that road, they went 
some distance from* that fruitful tract. 

The man retired from it, atid in (his) pain went to a quiet 
place and suffered grief. 

The girl wamt (tlum) and with her comrades s«at, with wrinkled 
brow like those who suffer pain. 

She set before (her mind her) past distress ; (took up her) 
harp (and) })ut (it) on her lap. 

Uhen she brought out the sweet plaint of the harp, with 
plaints she drove her lovers (all) distraught (l,H2o). 

She .said, P>e salutation from my harp by the strings’ dulcet 
plaint lovers given. 

She touched the strings and thus began to sing : The Judas’ 
tree had cojne, the iiowtu's bloomed ; ^ 
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The cypress had drawn out its lofty form* the rose’s smile 
displaye<i a box of sweets. 

The nightingale arrived* sat on (its) braneh ; the day of 
making love had (brightly) dawned. 

The gard’ner (1*826) to the garden fragranee gave; joyous 
he came and on its beauties gazed. 

He saw a cup of wine (1,827) and took it up, (iuU then) there 
fell a stone whudi broke the cup (1,828). 

You who have pillage<l me of all i had (1 .82d), -only by you 
can my affairs come right. 

Although I am ashamed of what Tvc done, my heart^to 
separation is averse. 

Her mode of music gave her confidants full information of 
her secret thought. 

They went away oj)presse<l with a?ixious care ; they (went 
and) sought th(‘ master (wlio had gored- 

The master, like a slave who butter steals, had naught but 
shame to f(>llow on the feast. 

He crept behind a narrow river’s bank, ’neath cv[)ress, willow, 
box* and poplar-tree. 

Confounded at his injudicious plans, -the yellow wall-How’r 
from his lilie.s sprang (K^ol). 

They sought to know' that w'hirh he had in mtml ; ami lie 
told all to those two ( onfidants. 

Those? secret age-nts bdt it due from them to bring the loved 
one to the lover (there), 

(Thence) they returned, and c»pt‘ned our the way (1,832); 
(so) the rosc'Wat^T to tie- rose they sent (l,83o). 

That friendly one, sw*eet songstres.s, came (to him), renewing 
for (her) lover love onc^; mure. 

The master twk tier hand and (then) advanced unto a certain 
place that he thought fit. 

llranch u[K>n branch the branrdies of the trees, forming 
ahfft innumerable thrones. 

He sfH*d beneath the !>ranch of a high tree ; with joy of heart 
he ma(le pleasant seat. 
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With love he drew the heart-ensnarer close : close to his bosom 
as the heart it held : 

A cypresB free with graceful, swaying gait, one like the jasmine 
on SamaniaiJ rug {1.^^3I), 

He took her to his bosom and rejoiced ; the cypress made 
a c(unpact with the rose {1.S35). 

The nK>on-raee<l beauty on the master's breast, he well inclined, 
all self-restraint de})Osed, 

His piece on house-securing all intent, his partner prompt 
to carry oil the stakes (1,83(>), 

Tie was all eagerness to take the fort, and quench with water 
all the fire of love. 

It chanced a field-mouse {nvav) had seen some gourds suspended 
froni the lofty brunch (above). 

It ll<nv up to the string like any bird, and cut the string which 
held them with its teeth. 

Such a calamity fell on the ground ! — each gourd in figure 
like a kettle-drum. 

The noise of such a drum w’ent many miles ; — a drum, — what 
drum ? the drum to sound retreat. 

The noise, disturbing, with continued clash, tore from the 
panther's claws the d(‘er away (LS37). 

The master thought t)ie ins|>ector (l,8,‘i8) with a stick, the 
censor (1,^3!)) with a stone had come to attack. 

l.^eaving his slices behind, lie ran away ; he went about his 
business once again. 

That idol ai.so went with thousand fears back to her intimates 
in music skilled. 

A short time after she unveiled her heart, joining the music 
of tlie har[) to song. 

She (thus) sang, Lovers on a time have said, A lover went to 
visit her he loved. 

He wished to the exttmt of (liia) desire by union with her 
happimjss to gain, 

lo take her to his arms as love dictates : — sweet in the arms 
of cypress the red rose ! 
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Then through her (8welling) bosom and her chin, an apple 
eat* poniegranate friun her breast. 

Ad looum ubi the^^^urus asservatur inaniis ))rotendere voluit, 
ui thoHaiiri porta m aperiret ; 

^acebarum cum saecharo indurate miscere voluit, et Halke 
rubra tulipa) sanguinein ('flundcre 

(When) suddenly a tuuiult brought ilisiress, .srt that so line 
an entertainment faih'd. 

It is not well y<ni otler me false tones : I will not cease to 
play true tones for you. 

0 you whose every throw (uls been unfair* as one wlio thrdtvs 
with fairness make a throw. 

A moth is left (here) Mn.vious for the light ; thirsty one far 
from th<‘ fount of hfr. 

(When) this ode (ja»l been sung her ctooidato s. as sy!n[>athizers, 
understood (its aim). 

They went vvitli d'-pn-^Mtion t»> youth, and buntd luiii 
stretched at full le,ugf!i (mi t!ie grouriil). 

They found fiiin lying, renting on the greumd, (gn-atly) abashisi 
and (much) distressed in heart. 

With kindly treatnietiC (ttien) and friendliness the cause 
of s^.uch dejection they uiuuir»Ml (I.Spi), 

Questionexf about his state, he* told rim tale : (Vvem) in le*!! 
dwouhl ratae a bittru sigh. 

(Then) those devisers i>y device, the, Town, gave him deliverance 
from his gloouiv thoughts. 

From liH €ontr;icte*d heart fto'V loo: 0 ’d th»‘ l.)i>nds. heartened 
one out of heart by pronnses. 

fk* m thiH busincHs more (.said titey) ; you love, dn 

true* (but) be more lovmg ,’itill. 

At the due tinea make surf] a place your nest that (no) cidarnity 
may Hy to it. 

We surely from afar will hold the place, (and) we will guard 
the ff^id like /*entineis. ^ 

Then fi)r the buBinesa they returned again to her of cypress 
form ami r^wdike cheeks. 
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So that once morf^ w(*nt with oharrniug gait ; she found 
the miu^ter (soon), and soothed his heart. 

She came, relieve<l liim of his load of grief ; the master, seeing 
this, lost mastership 

He seized her ringlets like a drunken man ; and in the garden 
so!ight a quiet nook. 

TJiere w'a.t a distant corner of the place, a heap of jasmine 
(there) a dome of light. 

(The jasmine) raised its .standanl to a wall ( ; above there 

was a WtKul, bt‘iow, a cave (1,813). 

•TJie master foiiud no better idace (1,811) than that, (so) in it 
he j)repared a pleasant couch (1.815). 

He plucked the jasmine and arranged it well, (then) brought 
his love in comfort to the place. 

Ibidore oinisso ejns strophii ligamentun. pariterque vestimenti 
ult*‘rius d»‘ quo ni<‘iiti'un’m facen' nrm licet ligament urn solvit. 

He drew a lieap of rose's to liis breast, blanched almonds 
siigar-enal ed (.^wcU to taste). 

8{.>e( illo ])ixi f]ua collyriurn condiitur noiidum inimisso, — tlie 
curved dome (1,81b) |)!ave(l (them) still another trick. , 

Sonu' foxe.s in reecs.^es cd the ea\-e had come togetlicr in pursuit 
of ganne 

A wolf had fol!ow»’d close and i)arrcd their road, to separate 
earh frofti tin* otl^T nine 

Tin* foxrs kmowmg that he fod on all- -a terrible and great 
culamity, — 

(With t<-rror) took to tlight, the wolf belniid, their only road 
a(Ttxs.s the master's Ix^d. 

They started up to du as best theycoukl, — in front the fo.xe;^, 
and the Wolf b(*hind. 

The master's court (I, <847) had fallen all away, he saw a (hostile) 
camp, and Ijoundeil vtJ. 

Truly he knew not what had happemni there ; covered with 
dust he ran from side to side; 

Hisljoart in sore anxiety and pain to know how (best) to quit 
the gardeu soon. 
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(Then) met him (there) those two of cypress form, who pomC’* 
graimtes, narcissi, had iK'stowcd (1,848), — 

Tlu'v grasping his beloved by her skirt, — she pearldike ’twijcfc 
two water-dragons placed. 

They shouted at Inr, What deceit is this ? What demon this 
among your qualities ? 

IIow long will you disturb and vex the youth, rkiliing with 
rancour him who iovcvS you (so) ? 

Ncv person on a stranger, (sure), would play, with show of 
symfMithv, a trick like this ! 

This night hfjw often have you left him (thus) ! How mu»h 
dt?ceit and fraud have you ern|)loyed I 

She oflered plf'as and swore (that they w(‘re true) ; they would 
not listen to the truth from Iut. 

Till in distress the rnnst^T came to them : be saw' the dawn 
bi?twccn a pair of shears (l>itM ; 

('overed with shame at their severe reproofs, receiving Idows 
from this one, slaps from that. 

He said, Beware (now)! Take your hands from her! Do 
not distress (my) friend wdio is (iUtr*“>se«|. 

Since from a (radiant) Moon no mm huvS come, (so) must you 
sing a l>ettcr air to her. 

If in such \cant of faith b»' any sin, hands should he laid on 
those ashamed (<d it) (l,8fM.q. 

Her luiture is quite pure of any sin ; any offence committed 
SB from me. 

The clever and sharp-witted of the worlil are all devoted servants 
of the pure 

The grace of Hod had given rny affairs immunity from harm 
and Irom miscdiance. 

And a!! those harms which broke rny s[tirit (so), (which came 
and) hea{K*d mtHchance upon mischance, - 
8mce (my goo<i) fate had given me continence, — they gave me 
freedom from i+o ill an act (1,852). 

. ♦ 

He whom the dmnon lirings not to bis aims is good m gram, 
joanghl that is gcwxl does ill. 
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(But) lie who puts his heart on action base, — saving your 
presence* — base of birth is he. 

A beauty with so fairj'-like a face^ — no person can refrain 
from loving her ; 

(No man), especially, who has some youth, the feelings of a 
man, some love in him. 

But still when chastity protects the road, one cannot (think 
of) going to meet sin. 

No one can eat fruit from the fruitful tree on which a aingle 
evil eve may look (l,«^o3) : 

«The eyes of hundred kinds of beasts of prey (1,854) (were) on 
us, hence our business turned out ill. 

What's gone has gom‘, of that I wull not speak ; thus will I 
spoil not that which (still) I have. 

I now repent of (all) both hid and clear, and from the Ruler 
of the world acc(^jd 

That if He grant rne still a time to live, — since she of sugar 
lips rereiv<\s her slave.— 

As lawful wife 111 take her as my bride, treat her with more 
devotion than before. 

The agents seeing how it was with him, were awed at his 
God-fearing piety. 

They ])ut their heads iKdore him on the ground ; they said, 
Be L)ic.ssings on a Jaith so pure ; 

(Faitli) in vs Inch .^(‘eds of guodnes.s have been sown, and which 
from evil dis{)osilion \s kept. 

How many ar<‘ the gritds which st*emed as griefs 1 they were 
thought griefs, but comforts were in fact. 

How many too tlie pains which come on man, and still a remedy 
is in the }>ain. 

The love! y ones [mt coqindry aside, confounded at the pmppet- 
playing sphere (1,855). 

When from the mountain rose the fount of light, it banished 
from the world the evil eye. 

Dawn, like the spider of the astrolabe, unto the world's pole 
spun (its) gessamer (1,856). 
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Bt*aritig a lamp {i,K^5T) a breeze arose aiel bore the gard’uer 
from the garden to the town. 

The master raised (his) stamlard in control, released from that 
subject ioi\ iuul those bonds {l.SoS). 

From hist night’s fire of lovo-essays his heart was cauldron*' 
like to el ullition brought. 

When to the town he came, he sought (at once ‘lo carry out:- 
iu faithfulness his aim. 

The Mwn of last night ht‘ indiu’ed t<) come, assigned the portion 
(L85!B as the law ccnumamls. 

^fargnritam iinperf«>rata!n foralio nerforavit : e.^j^errectcs est 
gailus, pi^i'is requievit (I.SOO). 

If (in tli*' world) yon lo»»k fr^m bird to lish (1 ,'^01 ). — this same 
ailectiort wiU be (tVnir.d) in alb 

(rood fto’tun*- hi‘' to Uiid a limpid .str^atn ‘ Ic' drank of ; water) 
lawful then to iom. 

Pur<* as {radiarg) >iU‘i fr/uml a sj^ring, Imight, clear as 
jasriiine, and, as ."ilvor. wlcito. 

l.n whiteness tho (bright) light of tie* day; by whitegi'css 
t»sj the moon lihntx'o rh<* world. 

Iti crd»>ur IS an artdicial taint,, cxeepr, in whitene.ss, which is 
pure, unsunned. 

Man v.'h^m bestainod in a .hopeir,^:-; state ; w!d!*ge-ss, tlie .sign 
is of his psinty. 

(Them w?e-f! in adoration men ‘*nie.eg", \l is tlie in -de timt they 
should, dres-^ in 


Sinq jasmine bo.s<»m*‘d. ending thus her words, the inonareh 
gave )ier pl^ue upon hu' Imeast. 

Thus many a rught in comfort and in joy lie w<*nt and tarried 
in the Domes {in turn). 

The sky, coiistnK'tor of the flofty) domes {I,Hr>3), operted the 
doors of lie.* Hevioi Domes to hito. 
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Bahrnm Jhidfy out about the tyrannical vazir. 

Saturn and Jupiter in aspect trine (1,864), the .sun from Pisces 
then in Aries (1,865) ; 

The verdure, Kliizr-Iikc (1,866). found youth again, the springs 
of water (too) renewed tlanr life. 

The heart; of every S])ring became a Nile, and every fount 
b(icame a Salsabll (l,vS67). 

The earth in aloes dressed took musky scamt. the breeze, mask- 
seller, steeped itself in rnusk {i,>6^). 

#Thi' New Year's <‘<|Ualde and l<unperate air made its way 
straight to worlddllumining (1.86V)). 

Froui tlie air's skirt was dew (Irjiosired ; tl>e heat broke up the 
form of winter's cold. 

Hv a new mort gag<'oh*#>d the N«*w Year’s br»*oze mortgaged 
its life to fall) tlic‘ fragrant Icubs {].87n). 

From the earth’s io'art the ]-!arits put out their heads; the 
mirror t>f the sun was (‘learetl of rust (1.871). 

The j^lants gave many jewels to tlie sight (1.872) : they made 
crealioti tri'sh and liourishing. 

Down from the mountain gorge tint pure white snow gave 
grandeur to the river by (its) tour- (1,873). 

The mornittg !)re<*/.es ])y tlieir musky broatli rubbed galia 
(1.874) c)n tlh' \aoh*t's dark dress. 

The fresh iiajci.’>sus with (its) sleepy eyes deprived of sleep the 
eyes of all it saw. 

The lotus from the torture of the fire (1.875) found in the 
fortress, watrT. a p.Ureal. 

Tlie fresli hud.': <d tin' blos.soms of the trees made pearls wide- 
spread as tulips* ittuals are (1,876). 

The ey])ress wlu<'h by slunle gave canopies, combed the locks 
of the l)ux-tree (with its loaves) (1.S77). 

For the corona of narcissi drunk, the lilies put gold ingots 
on tlieir palms (1,878). 

Through the north breeze the paxStils of the Spring were 
scattering^ .stars without the Judgment Day (1,879), 
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Having toirs in its eyes the fenugreek by eating of the saffron 
smiled again (l,vS80). 

The writer of God’s will in life’s whole book sanctioned the 
bloixlshed of the uiunnone 

The petals of the white rase, stringing pearls (1,882) ; applying 
tiitty, stems of hvaeinths (1,883). 

The rnouse'Car curled its hair in many a lock^; tossing it 
on iiv> back like Dilami (L884). 

The leaves and grass were both content to be, those, as forked 
arrow-beads, and this, as shears (1,885). 

And with their musky clusters hyacinths diflused their pungefit 
idour o’er the pinks. 

The yellow wall-flower, still to live a while, had made the 
jt'ssamine its special heir 

The (xiour of wild mint with its heat mclte^l the sting 
i.A Scorpio of the sky. 

The rose-buds dailicti with the anthemis ; the grass to the 
iris whispered secretHS low. 

The camphor-scented ro.se of musky breath, in gold and 
silver, like the loved one's ear (T,8S7). 

The willow seer j. of a!oe,s-wood difliised ; sometimes it scattered 
camphor, sometimes musk. 

The Judas' tree and jasmine raised their flags, a black and 
white, before the wiilow-tre<\ 

The willow gnaw'ed its harnls, regretting leaves lost through, 
the bane of uuturna's piercing winds (I,888j. 

The assumed its [dace as sovereign chief ; the earth, 

e'en as the br'fve, its loyal friend. 

The nightingale uprai-cd its voice (in song) all night until the 
crowdng of the cock. 

The redness of the rose on the green held played the five turns 
of music as the chief (1,889). 

The notes of the rnig-fioves on cypress-trees like cheerful 
song of those wh<>se InartH are pieas(*d. 

The flute of turtle-doves witli morning plaint had macle the 
mountain partndge cease its laugh. 
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The cry of francolins around the field cut up the utmost 
heights of panidise 

The nightingale in sad and plaintive tones had grown as slender 
as the harp's silk string. 

From tiie (olestial writings of the Zand the Zand-intonet 
sang at night some words (1,891). 

The ganh a had i)ecorne like j)aint^‘,rs' scenes ; joyous had 
(all) the birds aiid fish b(‘corne. 

King Bahrain held oii such a day as this a festive meeting 
in the mode of kings 

•(In ) a domed chamber, raised above the sky, after the fashion 
of the Seven Domes. 

A ine.wngtu of noble form arrived, who sought the palace 
of the seven brides. 

That heavenly palace entering, his heart expanded like the 
(spacious) heavenly gates. 

He j>raised and blessed the king in lengthy speech, and after 
that, respectful homag(' paid. 

He said, Once more from ('hiiiu, picture-land, a rush of troops 
has occupied the earth (1.892). 

The kha<|an with the king has broken faith, and from good 
faith (h'part(‘d once again. 

The (’hincse have no faith, convention.s spurn : poison at 
heart, and honey outwardly. 

An army (vast) witli sw^ords uplifted high has reacheil in 
countless troop.s the Oxus stream. 

OvtT a wide expanse* the torrents rush, (in size) each dragon 
(1.89:V) m them like a sea. 

Should the king have no thought for this ailair, the Chinamen 
will drink our blood in bowls. 

The king, who heard of this calamity, for safety from the 
sore aillietion sought. 

(So) f‘re the inu were cast about (his) head, he drew (hb) 
skirt Lorn wnu\ (his) hand from cup. 

He studied lum' he might with fitting deed and judgment 
crush th(‘ power of the foe. 
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He saw TU) refuge save in troops and hoards, for such the 
means of comjuc'St are ahuie. 

He found the royal treasury was void, that arms and army 
toi) were scattered wide. 

(Thus), helpless like a toothless lion, he, a chain his collar was, 
his realm a jail. 

The inonarcii, I have h«\ird, had a va:nr, an impious man, 
one far rerno\'t\i frotn (Jod ; 

Who'd named hituself, from a srlf-ehosen rcdl, R'lst-rushan, 
(L8i)4), hut he was not bright (or) straight. 

His brigloness and lus straightness mo.U tmnute ; his straiglft- 
ness crooked, and lus brightness tiark. 

He made the king assured t.d gtxid repute, wliilst good repute 
attached not to his liarne. 

When the va^cirate was in Xa?si‘s hands (1,H95). in the vazirate 
there wa,^ fear ui iiod , 

But wijen Udst-rusiian seized the vu/drate. all perished that 
was either just or true. 

The king in drinking and m pleasure sunk, (Rast-nlshan) 
gav»-‘ a loose to tyraunv. 

He raised up tr<eabif, and a!)o!is!ied gt»o<i. lie sought for land, 
are! heap^’d up property. 

The king's vio -geren^ f.y ^rnld and gvnis he gained 

as partner in (hisi hurtful acts. 

He said, The p^itph* have gre‘wn eovi*tous ; they have become 
rude, bold, and maine'rh'ss. 

rreatures of earth, (/lis tricK born of the earth, (but) wild 
beasts they, (and only) rn'-ti m form, 

If we wnth sonse and judgment purnsh not, the evil eye will 
punish the r*'alrM. 

In th>dr s^itietv thev bojdlv use our wealth to further interests 

* - , j, 

of tdear own. 

W*/ must subject am! overpowt^r these wolves: how* long 
appear to heed !ioi and igruire j ^ 

Men, tleyv arc f:vd and of evil stock ; appearing tJosephs, 
they are wn>rse thati w'olves (1,800). 
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Wild beasts (like them) pay no hml to good faith, and till 
the sword compel^ spurn all eominaiHls. 

You may have read, concerning the distressed, of what 
Sivfivusli suffered from wild beasts. 

How King Jamslnd (1.898) was humbled to the dust, and how 
Darius, king, was crucified (1,899). 

Their ridut^ are a tank, and sated, they; water left long in 
tanks must putnfv n,9i><b. 

The water, which by earth gets turbid, dark, also by means of 
earth gets clear and good (IdH)l). 

«!f drunk the monarch, sober i.s the foe ; asleep the watch, the 
robber is awake. 

If harsh control be used not by the king, liis royal power and 
state will (soruj) be marred (Ltfod). 

Lev cha8tis(‘nK'nt be yours, and counsel rnine : seize anyone 
I sav is to be s<‘izc<i. 

Bold and presuming subjects are as fiends ; let them alone 
and tliey exceed all bounds. 

The king who (titling) chastisement inilicts, — from him both 
enemies and demons flee. 

By no one's show of friendship be seduced ; consider only 
as your frumd the sword. 

(So) (io your best by (fitting) chastisement not to impair 
tle^ .sjdendour of your rule. 

The king, with trust m u>. is given to wine ; I have the pen, 
and you the .sword in liainb 

(Tastise the ri( li by (seizing on fhrir) wealtli : and circumvent 
the poor l>y killniL': (th(un). 

The good and bad are both (your) legal (prey) ; deprive the 
bail of life, the good, of wealth. 

Lower the jKMiple in their rank and wcaith, that you may be 
exalted in their eyes. 

Whene’er the suhjectvS are depressed and weak, the realm is 
always on a solid base. 

lhe\mg'.s vice gerent, as one void of sense, joined with him in 
his acts of tyrannv. 
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With such ill-treatment as was pointed out he would oppress 
the o( the king. 

Until the degradation passed all bounds, he treated all men as 
of no acct)uut. 

Perdsicnt in oppression (both) remained : (men) they 
imprisoned, aiui bore olT their all. 

In town and villauv outcry ruled alone : no other wonls than 

Seize and tine were heard. 

Til! in the kinijdoiiu ere a year had passed, no land or wealth 
remained to anyone. 

The probity of tadi man was (l.tK)3) approved according^to 
the measure of his l)ribe. 

Of gold and jewi ls, male- and female slaves, to no one aught 
remained in (all) the realm. 

The richer than the poorer more in want, not from deficiency, 
but having more 

House-holdervS through the tljefr of the hou.se-thie\'o.s had h.'ft 
their houses ail in others* hands { 1,1)03). 

The city and the army, wearied out. as outcasts wandered 
all from hill to hill. 

No ox or seed nunained in any tract : no one f^ould strike a 
balance to the unod 

When des the the treasurv wa.s all at once de[vrived 

of reveraie. 

the vazir. who had (’noth) hou.se and hoard, no person’s 
gain was unght but grief and pain. 

Since to jtre|>are for war the monarc !i had no tr*si.Hure and no 
army, and was sad, 

He sought at once from all the^ chiefs in turn their several 
for his rmned state. 

Through fear of the vazlr whose fir(‘.s r(^He high, no one would 
tell by <iay what passed at night 

Each one gave some false reason, s[ieakiug thus : This needy 
aian has gone, and that one (led. 

The ground gives no returns, no grain reiaaiuB, so ui tne 
treasury no treasure/.^ left. 
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(The peasant) gone from lack of means and cash, our monarch’s 
lands now feel the bud effects. 

With fav(njr and indulgence from the king, he will (no doubt) 
return to his affairs. 

Those pleas did not suffice the king, yet still he nuide not on 
the lion lil-timed war. 

Of the ill 4urns of the tyrannic dome (1,908) he thought as 
much as seemed to him nTjuired. 

He took no measures to arrange affairs, nor struggled further 
(at the time) with fate, 

AVlien saddeucil by the trouble of the affair, the king would 
ride out to the chase alone. 

In hunting he recovered cheerfulness, (and) when, thus cheered 
he came hack home again. 

Wlieii sadness held him captive, on a day, he felt an eager 
longing for the chase. 

He went out all alone to hunt the i>rey, with blood to wash 
off from (his) Jiearl blood. 

So far lie hunted as his will inclined ; he conquered sadness 
and defeated care. 

W hen from the chase of leopard, lion, boar, he had resolved 
to go back liome again. — 

III all the heat and hurry of bis course his brain had melted 
through the lire of thirst. 

He hast ened all around the tracts about, but found no water 
ther(\ though much he sought (1,909). 

He saw some smoke (then) like a dragon black, raising its head 
high to eclipse the moou ; 

Coiling and writliing, roll involved in roll, designing, (as it 
seemed), to mount the vsky. 

He said, Although that smoke has risen from fire, yet from 
the kindler water I must seek. 

"^Mien he had gone some steps towards the smoke, he saw a 
(there) rising to a heiglit ; 

A flock of sheep (too) seething in the sun, from hoofs to ears 
hko to a stew of meat ; 
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A dog suspi'nded from a branch ho saw, with fore and hind legs 
bound tight like a stone (1,910}. 

He swiftly urged (his) horse towards the tent ; he saw an old 
man like a sun-stirred dawn (1,911). 

The old man when he saw (his) gue.st sprang up, and girded up 
(his) loins to wait on him. 

Like the earth (humble) he received (his) gu«st., and held 
the reins of (one like) heaven (high). 

First praise and blessing did lie offer him, and afterwanis 
he helped him to dismount. 

Whatever he had ready in the house he brought with soft and 
deprecating words. 

He said, There i.s no doubt that such a tray is quite unsuited 
to a guest like you ; 

But in these parts is little husbandry, (so) if the tray is poor 
there’s some excuse. 

When the king saw the shepherd’s piece of bread, he drank a 
draught of water, and abstaiiKMl. 

He said, 111 then, an<l not before, eat bread, tvhen you shall 
tnily tell me what I ask : 

To-wit, wdiy this poor dog i.s (thus) tied uj): why ho, the lion 
of the houH^', is bound i 

The old man answered (him). 0 handsome youth, I will exactly 
tell you what has [>assed, 

This was u dog the guardian of the flock ; to him I bad 
entrusted my affairs ; 

Through his fidciiTy and trustiness I w'as rejoiced by his 
conqianionshifn 

He from the flm'k vvuuld always keep afar the robbers hands, 
the claws (too) (d ?!n* wolf. 

To {fUn 1 left the guarding of rny house, and him I called my 
(faithful) guardian dog. 

He with f(K‘dacerating teeth and claw^s was to me night and 
day (as) iron arms. 

If fr(»m the country to the town I went, the flock was happy 
in his watchful can“. 
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And if my business in the town was long, he would take home 
the flock again himself. 

(Thus) he kept watch for me for several years, was true, and 
saved me from (all) fear and toil. 

Till one day in the book of (my) affairs I noted down the 
number of my floek. 

I saw that? it was short by seven head, (then) thought there 
was an error in rny count. 

When in a week I counted (them), again I found them short, 
but ko|)t the ^ecret ch>se. 

1 [Thon) with good judgment and good sense kept watch ; 
trespass on no one’s part did I observe. 

Although for several nights I (thus) kept watch, no night did 
I discern the cunning rogue. 

Whilst in the business more alert than I, than I by far more 
watchful wa.s the dog. 

.Mi night my heart was full of grief and pain, finding the flock 
diminishing in sheep. 

And when again I verified the count, they still fell short aa 
on the former day. 

By twos and fives they \vere diminishing, like ice which had 
been melt 0/1 by the sun. 

So far that the collector for the poor took what remained 
from me as legal idrns. 

And I, a dw(*ller in the wilderness, became a shepherd after 
owning flocks. 

That sore and heavy trouble humbled j^e ; it took eSect 
on (my) discourage<l heart. 

I said. Tins .str<^>ke. given by the evil eye, — of what wild beasta 
is it the handiwork ( 

With such a dog. whoso acts were lion-like, who has this insolent 
presunijition msod ? 

Till one day on the border of a stream I slept (awhile), and 
(then) woke from s!e{‘p. 

Then with my head bent down upon my stall, making no noise, 
I walked along with it. 
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A fomalo wolf I saw spring up afar, which caino and sat down 
near before the dog. 

In her dogdanguage (then) she catted the dog ; the dog ran 
up to her with frieiuily mien. 

He ran around tier, scattered dust about, now \vagge<l his tail, 
and now pricked up his ears. 

Fostremo lujne dunes ('oiisrendit, fulfilled Ms wish, and 
business came to nought (l/dl2). 

tThen) he ri'turned, lay down and took his rest , the .seal of claims 
to silence on his mouth. 

The wolf, since she fiad given now' (her) l>ril)e. sought the 
reward due to the service done. 

A stout, fat sheep, the Iciuler of the flock, wdiose legs were 
weiizhed down by its heavy tail, 

She carrnxl off, and in a trice devoured, and many such a 
bribe had she consumed. 

Tlie cursetl dog, to gratify his hist. left to the wolfs control 
my flock of slieep. 

That flock (»f sheep, he had to serve ami tend. — ho sacriiiced it 
to his love-atlairs. 

(Thougli) often (this occurre<l) I made no change (1,913); I 
let him ofT though guilty of ollence, 

Tutil at Inst I tm>k lum with tlie wolf, and l.iound him for so 

s^Tious a crime. 

I put him to the torture of a jail, that he might be again 
f^ubservient slave. 

Xo dog of mine^ a robber on my roatl ; nr else a hutdier of my 
shef^p i.H he. 

He has In^trayed flie trust {re{n>.scd in him), and trustiness 
exchanges! for treaduTy. 

Even sfumki death re.sult J tuive full leave (1.914) to see that 
he shall not (escape such Itoiids. 

No pT?H)n whoaoever w'ould apjdaud tin? man who tow^ards 
the gudty acts not so. ^ 

Bahram, the king, (then) from the (shepherds) words took 
Secretly a w^arning (to Imnsdf). 
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These words a hint were when he understood ; something 
ho ate, then hastened towards the town. 

He said within himself, From this old herd Tve Ifjarnt to rule — 
how good the course (pursued) (1,915)! 

As in the ease Fve witnessed (1,916) I, (in truth), the shepherd 
am, ray subjects are the fk>ck. 

The basis f>f affairs not resting sound, the trusted must be 
askcMl about the breach. 

Then he w'ho‘s ray vazir, sharp-sighted man, my trusted agent 
to protect the fl<K;k, - 

Troni him must I etxjuire where are the troops ; though lost 
the learned, wdiere the pulpit is (1,917). 

That he may tell me what this ruin means ; who the real basis 
of this havocked state. 

He asked his agents when he reached the town, to give a clear 
account of those in jail 

When he had looked into the list, the day, like to the list, 
grew l>Iack before his ^'ves (K918). 

Perplexed, amazed, he saw a whole world smit, and clearly 
noted every person's name. 

flo said, Wliere grief and joy mu.st bear their part, the king 
may kill, the vazir intercede (1,919). 

By tyram^y he's blackened the king's name, for his own name 
securing good repute. 

The king knew what the (man's) devices w^ere : the thief within 
the liouse would pillage it, 

Like the dog which abandoned flock to wolLn-ud craft employed 
against tlie valiant herd. 

Dogs are like thi.s in their rapacity, they make an outcry when 
they lacerate (1,920). 

He tluuiglit it prudent leaving him awhile (in freedom, suddenly) 
to check the man. 

Said he. If liirn in power I (.seem to) keep, for his removal none 
will (dj^rc) contend (1,921). 

But if 1 strip him of his pomp and state, — light best shows 
in the dark and sombre night (1,922), 
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(Then) in the morning when the day grew light, and the dark 
night had folded up ita f>ark, 

The dawn, two-swordod, hv its single stroke hud made the 
moon tired, weary of its blood (1,923), 

Hahmiu sot up (his) court u[)on tlie sky, granted the [>eople 
public audience, 

Ttie grandeOsS from all jmrts asseinl»h‘d (thereh au^i ranged 
themselves according lo their rank. 

Kast-nlshan eiitered by (lie palace door, and l>ohily went to 
his oxaltiHl place. 

With stern and angry ga/e the monarch looked, and shoufed 
in a way to strike him dead ; 

You, who have rum brought cm all my realm, have strirgv/J 
my leaini of splendour and renown ; 

Have heaped u(> jewtds in y<>ur treasury, -^eattiTing mv jewels 
and my treasured store ; 

Have taken from mv t reops all arms aici stones, so that no 
anna or stores are left to them ; 

Deprivivl my (loyal) subje<'ts of their all, j)iuiite<l your fe^t 
in ev^^ry }>ersi)n's t;loo<l ; 

I^Hjuired from subjects m»t the taxes due, but all their means 
at timcii, fit tones their rank ; 

The claims rny t>oa?ity gives me cast asi<Ie, having no shame 
before me, - shame cm you ! 

His Faith would own dis worse in every one to overlook a 
favour tlian his Faith. 

To meet the claims of favours i>y oie^’s acts brings favours 
sUll to him who Ions o^eiv^sl. 

When Hiat KaAt-ruslian came to m*^ in you, justice departed, 
bnghtnciiff wm disjK-lled (),92|). 

Both tfooptt and treasure you have injured .«o that neither . 
troof>s nor trcai<ure now remains. 

What did you think, tlu 4 t in my drinking !»outa the sleep of 
negligeuof’ would twu/.e me so ^ 

That you'd deprive of im a dniukard’a hands, and break the 
subjects* and depfiadenta^ legii f 
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On me may dust be (scattered) if Bahmm forgets the sword 
when taking up the cup ! 

If I forget myself in wine and song, Tin not forgetful of the 
aicure sphere (1,925). 

By such words countless iron rings he forged, (and) cast them 
all around the vazir’s neck. 

lie orderc^l th» li that a re{>ulsive guard should drive him ofi 
from paradise to hell. 

A halter of (his) turban (1,926) (then) they made ; they drew 
him in and put him into bonds : 

•His leg.s in fetters and bis arms in chains, —such reverence 
so vile a one rtneives (K927). 

When Hiight was l^rought against that mighty one, the king 
dispatched a crier round the town, 

Tliat the oppr(*ssed in this (cause of) complaint should ask for 
justice, which the king would grant. 

When all the multitude aiid soldiers heard, they turned their 
faces towards the nionarch\s court. 

The evil of that evibnatured man they told, and pierced a 
dragon with a snake (1,92<H). 

The king comniande<l that the prisoners, out of their bleeding 
and afllictod hearts. 

Should each make known of what he was accused, so might he 
for the fetters forge a key. 

The captives, from captivity released, approached the king, 
more than a thousand men. 

The king .selected seven from them all, and queationexi each 
of them tipon his case. 

He said to every one. What is your crime ? Whence come 
you ! To what tribe do you belong ^ 

The first f:ic(im comphiitk'i of the tyrannical mztr. 

The first of them then said to (King) Bahram, 0 you whose foe 
is as lii.s (oe could wish, 

Italt-rQ.sban, the vazir, wdth grievous hurts upon the rack my 
brother put to death. 
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Goods, horses, (other) things, whateVr there was, he seized 
on all : both life and also wealth. 

By reason of hLs youth and beauty all were much afflicted at 
his ioSvS of life 

And since I raisetl an outer}' at the deed, the vazir took me 
prisoner for that crime ; 

Calling me an adherent of (his) foe, and so (inclined) when he 
was such (a man). 

He made out cases of incitement then, to plunder also all my 
house and g<K>ds, 

He forcibly put fetters on my legs, and turned for me my houSe 
into a tomb. 

That brother done to death by tyranny, this one, with loss 
of all escajung death. 

’Tis now a y<^ar .since he imprison^nl me ; — my happit^t oiiien 
is the monarch’s faee. 

When from the viet ini's words the king had learned that 
which the rnniister had deme to him, 

All that from him the mini.^tor had stolen, all with the price 
of bhxxi, he granttNi him (l,‘J3t)). 

He set him fr»*e {from jail) and cheered his heart, (anil) let 
him (then) return to his affairs. 


The Homd victim makes (his) complaint. 

The second person went b*dore the king, and in an audience 
sought a (safe) retreat. 

In audience with tie' king, protector kind, he calle<.l down 
many blessings (from abov('). 

He said, I had a garden fresh wdtb graas, to know which was 
as brightness (to the heart). 

Like heaven s plains dwas verdant and wide-spread, its fruits 
formed on the branches s^^reen on scream. 

It gav<‘ ran ia the Autumn early Spring ; t waa left me a reminder 
of my sire. 
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One day, to my beart^felt and burning grief, that enemy unto 
jxjy garden came, 

I treated him as guest to fruit and wine, (with) treatment 
fitted to the service due (1,951). 

Ail that there was in garden and in house, to thank him (for 
his visit), I bestowed. 

fie ate and laughc<], lay down and took his rest, and of the 
wine drank all that he desired. 

When round the garden he had walked awhile, through love 
of it he wished to take the field (1,932). 

• Ho said, (Come) (now), your garden sell to me, that I may make 
you prosperous in life (L9'i3j. 

I said, This garden which is (as) rny soul, — how should I sell 
it, for it has my love ? 

Branded is ( very person from some fire (1,934) I, hapless, 
have. ex(‘<‘[»t this garden, naught. 

Consider that the garden's always yours, that I to you am 
gardener, nay, .slave, 

\Vhen(^V(‘r you feel urged to visit it, eat fruit and drink wine 
by the water's side. 

And what may erune from kiti'hen such as mine I II send 
by one with limbs like silver fair. 

1I(‘ said, Desist from thi.«. urge no vain pleas ; sell me the 
garden, and (dear out (at once). 

He strove much with rontentio!i. fuss, and noise ; for force 
or gold I would not sell the j>la<:-e. 

At last when he grew drunk with hate and spite, he brought 
against (your slave) a lying charge. 

t>o tlmt, as fine to him for that oflence, he took away the 
garden from poor me. 

And (then), tliat in the court where wrongs are heard I might 
not bring this wrong before the king. 

With }>ajn and sullering lie imprisoned rue : two years your 
humble (slave) has suflerc^d this. 

The king gave him a garden, fields as well : he gave a house 
and garden like Baghdad (1,935). 
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The third victim makes (his) cmnplainl. 

(Then) the fhini prisoner said to King (Bahnlm), You who 
have over ail entire eontr4>h 

I wa.s a merchant (travelling) by sea, and gained tny livdng bv 
sea-jounu'vings. 

jNmu't:mes I went to places on the sea (K93r>), and found 
great protit m such (enterprise^ ♦' 

When by (acquiring) knowleelge I could tell wherein go<xl 
sca-jH^aris ddlered frcun the bail, 

I gained }>osse.ssion of some (precious) pearls, in lustre and in 
colour like dawn's lanq* (1.937}. •' 

Full of ex'fHTtance to the (own I came, with eyes the brighter 
for that string of pearls. 

I hati a mind to sol! (lie string of pearls, and with the price 
buy fcHai and also dr^’ss. 

When tht* kunr’s minister had heard the news, -that a fine 
string of l>eiongeii to me, 

He summons'd (me) and bought (tliem), and through awe, 
I \n appraising was im>s( moderate (1,938). 

;Then) when the tune arrived to [»ay the pricug all kinds of 
vain excuse's lie began. 

With tnuih'le and distress 1 sought the jjrice ; he otTered naught 
but vam and idh* }»lras. 

A few flays. go4>d or evd, ({>assed away (1,939), whilst) he 
heapcal wde on wile, 1 stdl in hoiK*. 

{Tlm'n) finally he hid me out of sight, putting me into jail 
with murderers. 

He made a [pretext of s<.»me (fancied) crmie, ami by the pretext 
kept, hiuis^df, the price. 

(So) fur my strong of f>earls which he had taken, he liound 
my hands and feet (m jail) with bomls. 

He getting hold of (lustrous) pearls from me ; I at his hands 
in torture left to stones (1,940). 

He putting pc^a^b! into hb turban (olds ; I, shelldike, ft the 
bottom of a pit (1,941). 
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From the bad-i)ature<l vaziFs store the king gave him some 
pearls with gold and ornaments. 

The fourth xnctUn xnahes (Jm) camphmt. 

(Then) full of deoj)est awe the fourth man said, 0 you who’re 
worthy of a thousand thanks, 

A foreigii young rnusieian I, in love ; sweetly as flowing 
stream I play the lute. 

1 had a loving friend, of beauty rare, a Chinese girl, a comforter 
in grief. 

• SheM givt'H a name to “nothing*' by her mouth, “honey 
in smiles (called) for its sugared smiles (1,942). 

Her sundike visage roVdied the inoon of light ; the day, before 
it, j>erishf‘d e‘<‘n as night (1,94*';). 

Ihiught it) (our) country with my money, she (1,944), and of 
the greatest Ides.-ing- of my eye^J. 

Confronted with the Spring, fair to view, her beauty took 
buth house and garden too (Ctelo). 

Singing and musie slie had learnt from me : her playing 
8of<th(Ml the hc'art. care.ssed t!ie s|>int. 

Botli of us with eacli other ni one house, in close communion 
like the light and moth. 

Life to my ln*art she gave, as lamp to night, by me she was 
as garden-verdun*. gay. 

She lighted up a candle where she dwelt (1,946), (and) burnt 
the rnotlCs heart with the tire of it (1,947). 

As lighted taper bright ami straight in form (1,948), — llast- 
ruslian took lier from (vtuir) slave away. 

When I, tlirough losing her, disiurbed and mad, sought to 
regain companionship with her, 

(Itast-rushan) ha<l me iKUind with many bonds, as who should 
aay, a madman must b(‘ bound. 

He, at (his) ease, with my bride whom he‘d stolen ; with 
countle8.s needs and longings I, in jail. 

'fis (now) four years since, in (his) tyranny, he s kept me, 
guiltless, in this abject sUte. 
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The kin;? at once gave up the girl to him, not her alone, but 
tlioUAanil things^ as well 

He gave for her a portion when he wed, and set him free from 
durance with his bride. 

The fifth vidim makes (his) complaint. 

(Then) the fifth jverson to the star-king mid, Yoirwith whose 
skydike tent the world is joiienl (1,949), 

I, a submissive servant of the king, am a chief officer of 
revenue (bO.oO). 

In the king’s business I, a (auiuble) slave, bv (rny) authorit]^ 
adorinni the n/alni (l/jrdV 

Under t!jo king’s goo/1 fortune (!od had giv^n blessings and 
state to me in wealth a?td rank. 

In view of long life fnt the Kastern king (1,952) I gave the 
world to happiness and ji>y. 

Provision for tin* road I mad** of prayers (1,953), some good 
accomplished for the monarch's sake. 

Through me were towoi and villag*‘ glad ami fresh ; the learned 
(often) had recouf'^e to me. 

In aiming te> ad‘i fuightness to the realm I gave etich one 
a pledge <d maintenance (1.954). 

The {wx>r from im* had {dmpoous store of coin, wddows had 
plenty, and ilieir children too (1,955). 

He w'ho asko'tl gold, -I answere*:! the demand; who fell, — 
I twk his hajui to ras^e him up. 

No helpless one remaine*] confijjixl in bonds whom I delivered 
not from injury. 

All that from farmers’ incomes came (to me) wa.s used for the 
ex{>eim*s of (my) gm sts (1,956). 

Returns, e.vpenditure, as they should be : the people pleased 
with me, and Ood content. 

When these proc«‘edings reached the vaxir's ears, he made the 
cauldron of injustice both ^ 

He took from me my .Htew“ardBhi{> an«l |>ower, and laid hiB hand 
upon my wealth and iands. 

« 
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Ho Baid, Thin wealth is gained not by your work ; your gifts 
suit not such store as you ahouhl have. 

You've made a furnace hot for alcheraj^ or else in ass-loads 
{L957) treasure you have found. 

Give mo, as Hht)ul<l be given, rny share of it, or I will give your 
head unto the winds. 

(Then), aitogethor, all the means I had he took away from rue 
by this vain {)lea. 

To end the business, he afflictc<l uk* : made me his slave and put 
into jail. 

• 'Tis now five years tluit. in tlio pri.<on kept, Tve been removed 
from children, house, and home. 

The king commanded le* sliould be restored in comfort and 
in ease to what he‘d owned. 

77m sixth victim makes (his) complaint. 

When came the turn of the si.xth man (to ?{>eak), crop-sickness 
from his fortune he dispelled (i.9r>‘'). 

He blessed the king's successful rule and said, The people by 
yemr goodrn SvS are sustairc'd. 

I am a soldier, offspring of a Kurd, ami, through my ancestors, 
of noide Inrth. 

(The king's) slave I, a sc»ldier of (Ids) troops, my father also was 
the 1 nonarc Ids slaye. 

f serve the king with (faithfulness and) truth ; my father also 
did (the Baiiu') before. 

I r^ver march agaimst the morian h’s foes, with life and scimitar 
upon my ]>a!m. 

Some time ago (1,959) the king had given his slave, in his 
benehc(‘nce, a piece of land (1,900), 

In peaee ami saOdy I eiijoyed the same, with (feelings of) 
devotion to the king. 

The tyrant vazir took it to himself ; no one can stnad against 
(suen) lyrannv. 

Vour stave ha<l wife and children, i)ui no wealth : except that 
land he had no ])roperty. 
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I went rep^tedlv’' with loud complaint, and said, Assist me 
for the sake of God ; 

That he might try (the case) by justice’ norm, and have 
con)passit>ii on my family ; 

Or (treating me) as spendthrift, destitute from the 

exchequer new provision give. 

He shoubxl out at me, Ee sileiit. you ! &rapa from your 
arrow-heads the rust, yourself {1/JG2). 

Whilst the king, dull and sour, keeps idle so, ‘twixt him and 
lume does any trouble rise. 

No enemy has come close to his gate, that troops and combating 
should be required. 

Do not take up the trade of itlleness ; make bricks and build, 
for you have health for it. \ 

Provisions failing, trouble mit too much, go sell (your) horse 
and saddle and (your) arms. 

I saitl, A fi* n e and cnn l nature shun ; behold my wretchedness, 
have fear of Gu<i. 

not indict by hcss and {«>verty hardship on one who hardship 
has endured. 

(Whilst) you stretched out your legs all night at ease, 1 to the 
sw<*rd stretched out my hand (to tight). 

If vou in tiie doininevn use the ptm (i,903), I, with the vSword, 
march on (to me*'t tie* fee*). 

You use the pen, (and dip it) in black blcwKl ; I on the king's 
op|K)nenrs th** sword. 

Take not from rne that which thf‘ monarch gave, or else Til 
shortly vSeizc his .saddh* -strafes 

When he heard tliis address In* was enraged ; at me devoid 
of the ifik-slaiid hurl“d (1,9Gb). 

He said, With igriorance and folly (crass) with water as a clod 
you d threat<*n me (L9GG)). 

With fr*<>Td}SjX'nsing now youd saddle me; and now youd 
threaten wiUi the monafuf^l's (ifc). 

The kmg I sejiU'd on th*» throne myself ; all |>eople on my 
mandate* bow t!e*ir hf^ads. 
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The heada of kings are tmderneath my feet ; they all have 
life (too) by my will (alone). 

(And) if they did not take me as a friend, the vultures (surely) 
would devour their brains. 

Striking me with his inkstand thus he spoke (1,967), he took 
my liorsiN accoutrements and arms. 

Then a{t<^ that gave me to murderers: (to be with such) 
he sent me to his jail 

For now about six years, nay, rather more, my heart has been 
distressed, my soul in pain, 

• Tle‘ king with kindness gave him robe (1,968) and arms. — 
Long live the king who kindly treats his slaves ! 

When by (his) kindness he had made him smile, he gave him 
land of double the returns. 

The menih vtciim makes (his) camplai)U, 

When the seventh person came before (the king), he beautified 
his bps with praise, an<l said. 

Fm an ascetic who has spurned the world, a pious traveller 
on the roa<l of God. 

Poor, but with care for naught, and, candledike, before the 
people Inirning self away. 

I gave up (all) the busine.^s of (this) world, studied the volume 
of the future state. 

I have no share in any food or sleep : I stand at night (to pray), 
and always fast. 

P>y day I eat not. for I have no Uxxi ; at night I sleep not, 
for I have no home. 

Within a place of w’orship I abide, with naught but worship am 
I occupied. 

Whomever 1 may see I seek to please ; for him I call to mind 
1 say a praver. 

The vazir st nt a man to summon me ; I went, ami sat a little 
distance oiT. >. 

I am suspicious of you, thus he spoke, and if I objurgate you 
it is meet. 
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I 5ai4. My lord, tell me what you surmlne, in order that I live 
m you dL*^(K»T. 

He said, Your improrations marh I fear : that you may to 
your Oixl pray for aiy deatft ; 

That you thri>ui:!i evi! »mture an»l ill-wiil nuvy ca!! down iniprc- 
cations on inv head. 

And from nitrht-prayiTs a one I 5^'ar an arrow 

on this mark nuiv fall. 

Ere from thr tire <d ytuir malevolence the sparks of imprecations 
fall on me. 

I'll h\n<i your haruls and so prevent your prayers — not ouW 
hands, but aie! also m'ck. 

Bv scriipies unrest raiiu'd, he h;ui me bound; he had no feeling 
for this soul distrCsSO’d. 

He kept me m tiiis ani^uisii seveii years ; a hx'k upon tuv tongue, 
iny feet in rhaitis. 

He bouiid mv hamb down to prevent iny prayers; (hut) I 
have bf>und his teueis front usmg j^nver (l.lfrib). 

Wfum (r<xl tliv kir.g's rornpassi«>u vranual ra<\ no more had 
joy (for abseroO any ]»!ea 

TliC kini! e:i>!>riieed tin* a^^cetie con»ii>ata)it, the lion, slaver 
of rfie infide!. 

He said. Save the [)*ant of fear of prayer Kast-rualnui 
uttered unt a voud, <d truth. 

I>ut j>ravers i!u‘V (auuiot in tins way rt'pe! ; nor can they make 
the aseetie bLo' a tfnef 

He vvfio indicted on lus •^oul .such ill invoked (effective) curses 
on himself fl.i<72). 

,So that at last those curses should deprive his head of turban 
(l,b7d) and hun-^el! of bead. 

AH tfui* the va/ir had of every kunl, — i»e said to the uacetic, 
Take, ibs youTB. 

But the asectK: wouh! ne»t lake sutdi ease he whirled, 

and bke the (whtriiutr) wheel t>ecuine (l,b7dj. 

He said. Than wealtio from winch I am flivon:ed, give aomi^luug 
betO'T, for lA'e better giveui. 
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lie dan< ed, (btit) not tlmnigh minstrel or to mng ; he so became 
that w 07U‘ saw him more. 

Those travellers on th*" Path who m have been,— their hea<is 
from have on the heavens touehed (l/dTO). 

(But) ere you find nmtur#-d wimt in the cup, thouMrids of 
unrifx' sour grapes you niusl see {1,977b 

This set, although they are of human stock, are all (but) 
dnnotis, though entitled men. 

Thr water of the .stream, so V('hement, is from the rill which 
risrs from a snik (1,978). 

^Matured is he who from a set so crude holds of! his collar and 
draws in his skirt. 

We, like the ( arth, with imid are all bestained ; the shadow 
of the mud infohls thc^ aim (1.979). — 

With eves cast on tin* wc»rld’.s (oppressive acts, aiming by 
justice to restore alTairs (i,9H(9, 

!1«' .sought to lind out wliat was best to do, from the thorn’s 
harsh nt‘^ hcov to the rose. 

Win n tile va/Jr’s afl’air he called to mind, he leant his he^d 
ujK>n his hand in thought. 

Till dawn lie sle))t not from the shame he fcdt ; (his) eyes he 
closiH,! not from distress of he^irt. 

77it^ khyj punis^he^^ the (i/ranraav tvuFr. 

When in this vase of earthenware the sun .sweet basil planted 
by its radiance (1,9^1), 

TIh» king arriv<‘d like basil-scented rain, and scattered on the 
thirsty jM-arly drops (i.982). 

He caused the throne of audience to be raLsed ; and at the 
hail -gat e had a cro.ss sf>t u|>. 

Heated, ite gave the pj*oj;le audience, the nobles standing 
(there) with sword in hand. 

(I hen) s(>ating the exalte«l of (his) realm, the car of justice 
to the Inughts iie drove (1,983). 

He brouglit together multitudes of men, a mountain of 
f^pectators he upraLscd. 


T 
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(Vlmx) that coin^Lst^^nt tyrant, thi^ vazir, lie Imd witli fetters 
loader! , head tt> foot, 

And had him hmvii up without RTU[>Ie alive, so that in shame 
he jx^risht^i like a thief. 

He said. Who in that wbe exaU^ his head, his head will Fortune 
in this wise hur! down. 

Dishonesty will l<*ad to ilhrepute ; an evil eial^ will wait on 
evil deeils. 

The tymnt who bririfi^s trouble in that way, thus to the tomb 
the just will bring him down. 

Bewmre of saying justice has no aid ; the heavens and eagth 
are in this work engaged (1,9S4). 

Whoe'er ilte nails of malice seeks (to strew), puts chains and 
fetters on his arms and legs (1.9'^5). 

After (this business of) the judgmentdm!!, the king thought 
of the herd's dog and the wolf. 

The herd he summoned, ij:ave him lofty rank, bestowed on him 
gCKxi fortune and jood will. 

He banislexl evils from the governmen’^ ; let none use violence 
to other men. 

After a ;s»‘ason, from nu h policy his iron became gold, his 
sackcloth, silk. 

Ik>th trt>ops and. treavnre crowded on him (soon) : those more 
than waves, this higioT than r)ie iullx. 

When tc> the khrn|7in (L'JSG) caim* such news of him, he made 
gOiid hir retreat, no trouble gave. 

He Bent an en\a.»v witli ajH»h>gie.s, and sj)oke no word that 
would not pleasure him. 

He said. He w ho dci^^rved the death you gave was an affliction 
and to dtseord aid. 

He senr a a»king nm to come, and wrote i^ome heart- 

alluring pa.so<ages. 

So that l>y lo'art begudmg arts he made me, sim{>le of heart, 
unable to abstain. 

He sairi, The mine \h rich, the road if> fn*e ; hasten immfrbately 
if yon desire. 
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The kin^ through dnuikenuesi^ ran not engage (even) in 
throwing water ou (his) face (1,987). 

1 am prepared to join you as a friend ; yours the sword> 
promj>ineHs and sulHuis.sion mine* 

But when I had gained litlings of the king, I found affairs were 
contrary to that. 

The king j/i times of warfare and of peace employs such action 
as hetits them best. 

I. the king's slave, am (only) to myself Chinese, Tm Ethiopian 
to iiim (C988). 

^ My daughter is the slave-girl of your houBc ; my crown's the 
dust that on your threshold rests. — 

A?id that which the (h‘.Htruct)VP traitor sent in writing to 
complain about the king,— 

lie rolled up all the writings and enjoined his envoy to submit 
them to the king. 

When the king read the notes of the varar, his wrath was 
sharpened as a writer's reed. 

(Then) thankful for his death thenceforth he kept affairs upon 
a safe and solid base. 

Wlien justice’ face before the monarch’s eyes raiseii up a 
w'arriing as to all affairs, 

He from its b<*auiy and (engaging) look, gave up the seven 
faee.s for that face ji/AHl)). 

Uprooting (from hi.s mind) al! other thoughts, on that he fixed 
his heart, with that content. 


The jHissing of Bahrdm from the transitory temple by the decree 
of the AlTtctsc Kmy. 

He who joins rubies to thi.s string of pearls who's filled 

with gems tlie ears of (all) the world, 

Says, Wlnm tlie Seven Domes, by wine and cup (1,991), had 
given torth their radioes to Bahrani, 

Hi? inlelleet within the dome, his brain, thus gave him know- 
ledge of this moving dome (1,992) : 
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Fmm idi>! of timt dom^\ tho worl<}, move far- Jlav 
far {vnlstkm bo from you ! 

The dome, hia brnin. was heated (by the thought) {l.9i)3); 
turmnl fn»m fietion anti tieceitful tribes. 

fVreetving that thia jov t flacing dome (1*994) destroys (in 
every dome (on earthy 

The 8#*ven Domes he gave up to the heavens (1,5^95), and by 
that other dome he tm>k his way (1.996)* 

A dome rnddch does not hdt through transient ness ; on whiolt 
ihv rapturiili till the l^ist Day rest. 

He summomxi seven firiests, the sons of jjriests, (and) to tlv. 
priests re^ittned tin- Seven Domes. 

S<K>asCJverv one of he set on fire . that is, he made a 

fire 'temple of e»r'h,. 

When sixty years the ey press* tree had reached, anti jasmine 
after violets* spraiig Mp 

lie took Up worship wftii smcerity. and from the worship of 
himself refrain Oil - 

One day, retinrig from (his) throne and crown, he 
ot! with his nobles te» the chase. 

Arnongat such prey* the fuuiturg of the king whs swift pursuit 
(there) of the prey, hunself. 

(His) guards <!ispersed abemt on every Side, each one hr(Aight 
down the wold ass arei gazelle. 

E^ich wrishing for the wihba'is of the plains ; he seeking for the 
tomb of solitude (1,99:5). 

He sought a tomh, to he his clw’elhng place ; as game he 
brought dow'fi vice^ from himself (1,999) 

Wild-aas, gar*elle seek not from this salt plain (2,<K.Xj) ; vice its 
gazelle* its wdd'aas is the te»ntb f2A’<d). 

At la»t a wihi ass from the dese rt side came and passed on 
before the wrld ass king (2 tM?2). 

The king knew well (hat one of angel -kintl was (come) to guide 
him on the roafi heaven. 

He Hporred his honic against the onager, and rouswl thcTnetvle 
of his fiery steed. 


f 
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Altor ihc: game he took bi» rapid course across the plain arid 
througli the tracts. 

His helper, of set purpose, drew him on (2,(X)3) ; two slaved>oy8. 
only, followed in his tracks. 

In that drear waste a cave (with w^ater) lay sweet as an i^-we!l 
in the summer-time. ‘ 

(And) like a well it had (too) a deep chasm, unto the mouth 
of which no one could gain (2,(K)4). 

The ass .sprang quick and hoklly through the cave|^.|be monarch 
like a lion at its heels. 

Into the cave so deep the horseman rode : consigned the 
kingly treasuri* to the cave. 

Behind the curtain which the cavern fc^rmed the king became 
the Lf)ved One's confidant (2,0<)5). 

Tin* two young slaves, to wait uj>an the king, Wok up their 
post beside tlie cavenrs mouth. 

No way for them t(j creep into the Cave, no {>ower or will to 
go back to the chase. 

With bitter sighs ('xpectant they remained, looking all round 
for traces of the |iianls. 

When after that a good time had elapsed, from every side the 
(royal) guards arrived. 

They sought the monarch, and beluld a cave ; the jewel 
(hidden) in the serpent \s brain (2,tKtG). 

The (two) young slave.s ndated (to the guards) all that these 
knvw not of the monarcli's case. 

How', w'hen (the king) was making for (bis) prey, he spurred 
(his) horse into that narrow |»ass. 

To this assertion no one would assent, no one gave credit to 
such words as these. 

They all said, This is (but) an evil dream; the speech of those 
below the age of sense. 

King Bahrain with (his) calmness and good sense, — how 
shouU he enter into this defile I 

The clejihant, they knew^ not, dead asleep, had had a dream 
and gone .to Hindustan (2,007). 
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(ThiHigh) VsMe had ohaiiuMl thi* kiijg of mighiy frame, Fate $ 
check to king and castle he’d o’erconie (2,<X)B), 

To make them ahow (where was) the niHrig prince, with heavy 
SJtrokea they the {KX)r young j^hive.s. 

And fn>m the Mgh?^ of those pain stricki*!! boyvS a srnokedike 
vu]^>nr isaucil from the cave. 

A cry arvcse. The king is in the cave ; go back again, the king 
is occ upied. 

The noble guards as toilers (then) liecame, the cave they entered 
seeking for the king. ^ 

The cavern had no outlet, none was seen ; many the spiders, 
but no tiy apfa^artni. 

They washed it with their tears a hundretl times ; more than 
a hundr^l tiinea they sought for hum 

When in the cave they could nc*t see the king, like snakes they 
drew up at the moutfi of it 

'fhe eycv'i {of al!) with {latter) tears btxlewed, they told the 
mother of the king the news. 

Ills mother cann* as one ionsumed with gnef, as one to whom 
a son like that was lost. 

She sought the king, like other people not, fc>r .'he sought with 
(licr) Si>ul, and they wilh eyes. 

She sought the roHu*. found t!e>rns lo-r hosomdriend ; the more 
she sought, the less Iut hope.s bernme (2, old). 

In lieajWi she {Kjured out rnon*')* mouiitauehigh for multitudes 
of unm to dig the ground. 

She dug a pit, but found the treasure not ; she dal not find 
her Joseph in the pd . 

Through the grouiid dug up hy the nioiht^rojueen that land 
aixuinfljfi in futures till tins day. 

Thos4" who arc learne<i and who know' the [dace, call it the 
fijr*pui*:hre (A IJahrdm (»ur. 

They dug the ground up (there) for forty days ; — how* many 
such grave diggers in the world ! ♦ 

The ground though to the w’liter level dug, that treasure none 
(even) m a dream. * 
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lie who has all that/s worth upon the heavens, — ’tis (a) hard 
(task) to seek him out on earth. 

The body and the bones are (found) on earth ; the heavenly 
part is found upon the heavens. 

Each body ’neath the sky has mothers (twain) : one, of the 
blood, the other one, the earth. 

The first doe fosters it with tender care ; the s(^.ond takes it 
back again from her. 

Yet of these mothers of (the king) Bahram, his mother, earth, 
w’as kinder of the two ; 

*For taking him, she gave him back no more ; in this no helper 
could afford (them) help (2,011). 

Through grief at nn>ther earth s oppressive act, the mother, 
by blood- ties, w^as well-nigh lost. 

Fevered and chafing through her (troubled) brain, she heard 
this utterance of a voice from heaven : 

You, thoughtless, raging like a beast of prey, seeking to find a 
saint of the unseen, 

God to your custody consigned a charge, (and) when the term 
arrived required it back. 

Kill not yourself as one devoid of sense in (your) farew'ell to 
any trust consigned (2,012). 

Go back again, and do the work you have ; indulge no longer 
in protracted grief. 

Wlien from the heavenly voice she heard the address, she tore 
the love of Bahrain from her (heart). 

She went, and on the interests of his son employed the heart 
which .she had pledged to him (2,013). 

She gave his heir his diadem and tlirone ; — none who has been 
an heir of his has died (2,0M). 

You who have given news of Bviliram Gur, desist from this, 
(and) look to Bahrain’s tomb (2,015). 

Not only lost to us ivS Bahrdm t^ur ; his sepulchre can also not 
be 80411 . 

\\ h y look to this that masterfully once he named the onager 
‘‘ the branded one '' ? 
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Think not how first the onager was marked ; think rather how 
at last the tomb marked him. 

Thougli thousand asses’ legs he broke, at last he was not saved 
the trampling of the tomb (2,0U>). 

This liouse of dust, (the world), two doors contains : by one 
it brings, and bv the other takes. 

(0 you), three e!ls of dust, one ell your brcadlh, four jars 
within a tlyer s workshop, you (2,i)17) — 

Whatever focnl your stomach may digest the humours to 
their own com}>lexion l)rmg. 

(Your body) is from toes to neck and ears, from these four 
humours clothed with l)orrowed things. 

On such complexions otieriiig transient things w'hy fix your 
heart, for you must givr (them) back i 
Thr>s«‘ absent ones, whose fa(‘es are concealed, are saved from 
suehdike aptitudes and means. 

Until the Day of Judgment shall arrive to unveil those hidden 
faces to the vii^w, 

The Way is ofie of fear, the night, of rivsks, the guard asleep 
(2, id 8), the rubber on the n>ad. 

The earthy abject ones get earth enough ; the yielding are 
kept down by {many) haad.s (2,orjJ- 

8ince yon^ at hav^t, ale>v»? (thes»‘) hafid.s arise, why let your 
heart biml under ev^ry hand {2Ji20} i 

Rise, if you wish tlu' .*^ky to be subdued, step to tlie heights and 
flee from earth away. 

Ever a^ivance, and in no vvay look back, that to the earth you 
fall not from tiie sky. 

The stars celestial are your shouhler-belt ; (these stars) what 
are they all ( Tin y are your means. 

Your field surrounds the narrow bounds of all; (all) these 
designs are on your canvas limned (2,021), 

Efich one from you (its) picture has derived ; why take you 
(then) an omen by each one ? ♦ 

That which they do, — you are yourself that Ught ; fcltat which 
they sulier,— you arc far from it (2,022). ^ 
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Save one line which supports you, central dot (2,023), those 
other letters, all, are of your book (2,024). 

You are the guardian angel of God’s praise ; the signs which 
to the Maker lead you know. 

Contemplate goodness, that you be not bad ; with beasts 
consort not, that you be not one. 

To jud^e of good and ill belongs to you ; to get the aid of 
reason is your wish (2,025). 

Knock at a door where is no want of bread, or, (if you can), 
become as no one is (2,026). 

The eyes when they would estimate the Light, far from the 
heavens and the angels fall (2,027). 

Tins (nether) earth is taster of the heavens (2,028) ; man is 
a guest by angels (entertained) (2,tt29). 

Turn from this mark(*t'place of grief your face ; how long 
with earth, air, fire, and water deal (2,030) ? 

A chamber with four Hues (emitting smoke), how should it 
not distress the lieart and eyes (2,031) ? 

A thing of two doors (2,032) bke the robbers’ street; a bag 
like that of tricksters* instruments (2,033). 

Before without the village you are put (2,034), load with your 
goods and chattels ox and ass (2,035). 

By the soul travel, valueless the frame ; load lightly (too), 
for restive is the horse (2,036). 

The dead (in heart) who is in evil plight, — his soul has towards 
the body biM'u inclined. 

But he wdio knows what is the soul's first source, — his soul 
witliout (his) body can exist (2,037). 

Take care you do not think, 0 caviller, this world is (all), those 
other things are naught (2,038). 

The length and breadth of being are wide-spread ; but we have 
nothing in our view but thorns (2,039). 

There are created things remote from these, not cognkant 
of«darkness or of light (2,040) : 

Created beings numerous, no doubt, but the Creator is no more 
than One. 
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One Pen alone (iesignetl when things began these seven tablets 
W'ith their fourfold make (2,041)- 

A hundred though tliey were, not seven and four, they (still) 
would be from one controlling hand. 

(From) the first point (to) the last circle, all from One has come, 
and all to One returns. 

Dualities and their division spurn ; look to the Ode, and see 
their source in One. 

From One has come first each duality, and when the latter 
goes the Om\ remains. 

Whoever comes into this transient house, must very soon go 
back (from it again). 

Move warily in it. for it is keen ; Tis slow to take, but (can be) 
quit k to kill (2.042). 

Though in (its) rule it does not jHTsecute the weak, in its 
account no one's forgot (2,04‘i). 

H you work out no «‘nd of clever schemes, more than your 
destined lot you'll nor enjoy. 

The sky (alM:)ve us) lias an ice-bound tank (2.t)44) ; how* long 
seek profit from this ice ? how long (2.045) ? 

\Exjx>>sed) to air through which you may be frozen, seek you 
to be alive before you die. 

Take joyously advantage of your life to (gain) the objects 
of That World of yours. (2,t)4b) ; 

So that you grieve not from whate’cT you be cut off by the 
sharp sword which aims at lif** (2.t)47). 

From this world, ere you <lie, withdraw your soul, that you 
may save your soul from (f^ar c*f) death (2,048). 

Despise pf>s^se«?sion 5 , (and) think not of food ; so, you may be 
in safety from tiie worhi. 

Man's s.jifety (in the world) lies in tw'o tIungH ; to give abundantly 
and sparely eat. , 

Wb<x*>r to power and greatness makes his way, has been 
through these tw'o fa nuvf>* Stowers famed (2,049). • 

No greedy eater lias attained to rank (2,U5^>) ; position none 
have gained wlio little giv**. * 
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The insi^ector-eensor’s scourge, ' which shames, is used on 
villagers who give too little curds (2,051). 

In such a village (2,052) he (alone) is graced who to (high) 
price [uefers iidegrity (2,053). 

Special or mean, here many are like you ; this world’s to no 
one specialjy confined (2,054). 

How on that office should you fix (your) heart which bears 
in it the seeds of vuur discharge ? 

Beneath the heavens every structure (built), — cast dust upon 
<«t, for it is but dust. 

Pass from (this) j)lace of snares and be not slow ; high seata 
are your cross, (so) be not bold (2,055). 

If you'd go living to the cross (2,056),— enough that a Messiah 
living \vent to it. 

If one of earth should reach the highest sky, the earth again 
w^ould draw liim down to earth (2,057). 

If one should rai.se (his) crown up to the heavens (2,053), 
(and make) the Seven (limes (2,051)) pay tribute (too), 

One night you suddenly shall see him dead, humbled, and 
bearing (naught hut) pain away (2,060). 

The earth’s not free from rude oj^pressive acts (2,001) ; not 
free from serpents are its treasuries. 

Where is a date that is without a .spine (2,062) ? Or snake- 
stone antidote without a snake (2,063) ? 

Each good and ill on earth has as its law, that balm with 
poi.son mi.x. with poison balm. 

Who is there drinks a draught of honey-wine (2,064) that 
for it has not vSiifiered from the sting? 

The world's (sweet) luuiey and })recedeut sting are in one 
insect’s mouth and tail contained (2,065). 

Within the veils of dark and light not far fn>m Jesus’ sun 
th(^ cowries of the ass (2,066). 

Who is it raises on the earth (his) throne that is not pressed 
down by the earth at last? 
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War is i n Concl mion, 

0 Lord grant that which will afford repose, and will not finally 
bring penitence (2,(H)7). 

The d(H>r of kindness to Nizami open, place him witliin the 
shelter of Your door. 

(As) at the first Yon gave him good repute, give hjrn a happy 
issue at the last. 

SiiK'c in redection and the test (of gold) the coin of 

this fine. Orecian treasure .^faiies 

1 have attached to it a royal r.ame (2.070), that the iriscriptioiy 
may exalt my band (2,071). 

stories, these, no hand lias writ before, 'neatli silken 
virgin rose-hud’.s face. 

A hiinistieh of gr4d and one (d |)earl, v(»i<l of pn^tension and 
of meaniiig full, 

That the) iiuty know that of mv valued thought^ lean reduce 
to two words what I will. 

And w'hen adondng with adornment full the seven treasuries 
of secret thought (2Af72). 

•;Mv) aim is that by (.such) adorrunent given the eves may by 
its fullness be r<'galed. 

Why ltx)k to t!iLs that frccilom 1 liave givt n to ears and eyes 
to range a bruafl expanse f 

1 have some narrow -everl fair ones of art, wdio veil thcimclves 
from those of narrow sight : 

Mach beauty like a cleKed uo tneisury, the trca.sure-doorikey 
fastened 'neath Iter iock.s (2,<>73]. 

He vri!! find gold who ojieas back the door ; he who can find 
the clcx;r wdl gather j.H?arls. 

I, writer With a reed of sugar-cane, stn‘W from the palm-tree 
of this writing, dates (2.t)7i) ; 

A king of Gnxiari raimeaf, Chinese crown, to whom Greece 
land-tax, China tribute pays (2d>7r>) ; • , 

The fortune of the fxiw', in root and branch (2,076), ha« gained 
the beauty of accord through him. 
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» The sky*s on foot to bow before the king (2,077) ; before his 
grandeur all creation's prone. 

Adorned and ordenHl as the (starry) sky, his banquets are as 
(Rustanrs) Seven Ff^asts (2,078). 

From earth to fiery sphere^ (2,079) are dregs and scum ; he 
pure, since he is eminence itself. 

in that l)eneficene(‘ of musky scent wliich turns the dusky 
earth to lustrous [pearls (2,080), 

The Egyptian gold he gives to him who asks outnumbers 
(all tlie grains of) ileccan sands. 

^ His sabre treats the hardness of the rock as fierce impetuous 
fire (treats) p{)j)lar chips. 

His arrow with (its) hair-dividing point has from the (musk- 
deer's) navel shot the gland. 

Hi.s coat of mail has lances snatched from dawn (2,081) ; his 
lance from mail-clad moon l)ears oil the ring (2,082). 

The world ei'dire is through his armour armed (2,083) ; the 
seven skies are hy his lasso noosed. 

0 you. in whom Nizami places hope, who have the ordering 
of the turns of fate (2,084), 

The ('arth regards you from (your) power as sky ; the sky 
its threshold as your thresliold high. 

You, as the sky in w^atcr, far and near, keen, steady as the sun 
in mirror seen (2,085) ; 

You, steadfast in your charge of all the world, (your) steadfast 
namesake [irostrate at your (2,086) hands ; 

O’er all men like the sky conspicuous, excelling all men as the 
angels do ; — 

'Tis fitting I addre.ss this book to you, for through you one 
may reach to high renown. 

Since rubies have b«‘en ,set into its crown (2,087), to you 
through fear of pillage 'tis addressed. 

ff hearing it (you find) it please your heart, 'twill be exalted 
(even) as your throm^ 

• Pve given you from the garden of my brain fruit rich and sweet 
like honey (mixed) witli milk. 
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The smli* of it afford the taste of fijL^ ; the ahnond-kernels 
are contained inside. 

It’s outside will the sujvrfieial please ; within it Is the kernel 
for the deep. 

(The w'ork) presents a locked u[) ease of pearls, the key to 
which is (wrapped) in metaphor {2,08t<). 

The pearl glides (freely) nn a string to which tlie loosening 
of knots has servetl ns key (2.USP). 

All that is in its verse of g^H>d or bail, — all is allusion, hints, and 
subtle thought ; 

Each single separate storey has beeorne a house of treasurei^ 
through (my) rnagie art (2,01)0). 

That one whose bcwly w'as in stature short, I added to its 

stature by my verse. 

(.\nd) that wduxse length e.xree«!ed limits due.— by iny artistic 
skill I sborteneti it, 

I set forth this ehoiiM* work h\ happy style, — how sweet the 
marr<‘W in so cfudce a t>one ’ 

With every art I have adorneu* (the work), that to its be^iuty 
you may give a glanee. 

The reed, riiy pen. has from the field of art cunveyed to Mcreur}’^ 
fresh ears of e»>rn (2t^0l'. 

fd> 5 /o has talo^n to IhtsoH tln-se ears (2.^K*2), though ''Story- 
klkr ifk>nj4^^}Irr hak'H'' 

JSinee from the b»rt of my ^’ontented state rJ.(K4) Tve offered to 
the king a sUire of [H^arls.— 

Rf^ardirr^ pay (for in current gidd, the Brazen Fort 

(2,005| my (bddor (still) n-noams. 

(Soefi) debt is not from wurtt of will to give ; a fort from want 
of silver may be fuass f.2.h^‘e)>)- 

The ?«wor/i has scattered frf)m that Ibxky Mmmt rubies and 
dianiimds o er a hmeire<i leauims (2J^*J7): 

The nd’jes, as is tjt, for haruLs of friends, the tliamond.s for 
tliC feet of enemies, 

A fort ! nav, ’tis the Ka‘ba of Islam ; the shrln'‘ of spirituaJ 
traveiters (2,Ke^). 
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It oompa.'-ipos tlir- eartli from “ Qaf ” to “ Qaf ” (2,099) ; nay, in 
its vision jx-notratos !)eyon(l (2,100). 

It iH the gold nails of the steed, the world ; its name of Bfazen 
Fort (but) from its strength. 

Sacred, seciire through it is Mercy's Mount ; and strengthened 
by its crown Ahii Qubais (2,101). 

May the line of tliis circle last for aye through that high sun 
which holfls (its) central point (2,102) ! — 

When they besiege a fortress, tlie besieged will tie a missive to 
a pigeon (soon), 

^ In order that tlie bird on joyous wing may bear it to the person 
who can help. 

(So) I, confined in my owti town and land, and barred around 
front all ways of escape. 

Have tied a missive to a pigeon too, which if it to the king 
convey Fm saved. — 

You, at whose gate the sky's an car'ringed slave (2,103), offence- 
condoner of Cathayan dre.ss (2,104), 

Since your exalted state has favoured nio, behold the sorcery 
that Tve displayed. 

Five hundred ninety-three of years conjoined, this missive I, 
as one of fame, comiiosed (2,105) ; 

The day, the fourteenth of the ]\Ionth of Fast, when four hours 
of the day had passed in full. 

As long as on this lofty throne you sit, through this my com- 
position be you blest (2,100)! 

Drink from these verses of the Stream of Life : live ever through 
the Stream of Life like Khizr (2,107) ! 

0 you, whose rule I pray may last for aye, (your) rule wath life, 
glad, joyous too that life (2vl()S) — 

If it offeml not, in humility, a nicety, with leave, I would 
submit : 

Though gorgeous are the banquets which you hold, this is a 
banquet wliich for ever lasts. 

• ^11 things wliich gems and treasure have been called give 
naught but } ain, and this alone brings ease. 
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Those things thotigh they should last fiv'o hundred years — 
May you live long ! — will not escape decay, 

this rare store. %vlHch really makes (your) Court, to all 
eternity will l»e with you. — 

And now' these wonls by wisdom entertaine<i, with prayer 
(for your well-being) ! w ill end : 

May }'ou bo prosperous where'er you be ! attendant at your 
8tirn,ij> be the sky ! 

By the (true) Faith be iticrease to your State, and by felicity 
a flairs be sealed \ 

To this prayer every momoat an ’* Amen I from angels to 
the highc^st heavens attain-. 
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